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ADVERTISEMENT. 



About two years ago the Author of these remarks published 
a little pamphlet^ entitled^ " No Trust, no Trade." It was 
soon afterwards out of print, and he was urged to bring out 
a second edition. But having found from subsequent dis- 
cussions that information was wanted upon the subject, rather 
than argument, he has, in the following pages^ incorporated 
the substance of his former pamphlet, in a general View of 
the History of English Money from the Conquest to the 
present time^ and of its effects at various periods upon the 
condition of the English people. The historical facts brought 
forward are generally of such notoriety to the readers of 
English history, that he has thought it needless to encumber 
the work with formal references. He has only had to show 
the order in which certain events succeeded certain changes 
in the money system. For the records which more immedi- 
ately relate to money^ and which are not so generally known, 
he would refer to TindalV" Notes on Rapin's History," 
Leake's *' Historical Account of English Money," and Ru- 
ding's " Annals of the Coinage." To the latter work he 
feels himself much indebted for a great number of important 
documents and interesting particulars. 

Bakewelly May, 1828. 
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A VIEW 



OF THB 



MONEY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 



WILLIAM THE FIRST. 

When William had accomplished the conquest of England, 
he ordered an exact survey and valuation to be made of all 
the lands in the kingdom, recording their proprietors, tenures, 
the quantity of pasture, wood, and arable land which they 
contained, and generally the number of tenants, cottagers, and 
slaves who lived upon them. Having obtained the nation by 
conquest, he r^arded every man as his steward, liable to ren- 
der an account to him of whatever he possessed. 

It is also recorded that he brought the Jews from Rouen into 
England, and that he adopted the present method of account: 
viz. that of reckoning by pounds, shillings^ and pence, or by 
pounds, ounces, and pennyweights. The pound weight of 
silver constituted the pound, which was divided either into 
12 shillings composed of 20 pennies each, or 20 shillings 
of 12 pennies ; but it was not till some reigns afterward 
that it obtained the denomination of the pound sterling. 
The shilling, like the pound, was probably money of account. 
The only piece of money known to be current as coin was the 
d^iarius, or penny, the value of which, estimated according 
to the proportion it bore to the pound weight of standard 
silver, was as 1 to 240, or d^d. about of our present money. 



'William having obtained an exact itiyentory of all the 
property and treasure in his kingdom, knew, as one of our 
historians says, of how much wool his English flocks 
might be fleeced ; and it is generally believed that the flocks 
were shorn pretty closely under his dominion. There was^ 
however, this advantage to his subjects,— their payments were 
generally made in kind, and according to their means. If he 
demanded the material of money from those who had it, he 
took something else from those who had it not. The nobles or 
highest class of his subjects were called upon for military 
service. The tenants of socage lands and demesnes were re- 
quired to perform work, and to supply provisions. Sometimes 
they were called upon to furnish articles of luxury, as horses, 
dogs, and birds of game, or, as the language of that time ex- 
presses it, palfreys, destriers, chaseurs, leveriers, hawks, &c. 
Upon various occasions certain fines or forfeitures were de- 
manded : for instance, when the king's tenant in capite died, 
the king held possession of his estates until the son hsd done 
homage, and was of age ; the king receiving, in the meantiBie, 
all the proceeds of the land ; and when the estates were re- 
delivered to the son, if he were an earl, he was required ti> 
present to the Tcing eigbt horses saddled and bridled, four h^ 
mets, four coats of mail, four shields, four spears, four swords, 
four chaseurs, and one palfrey bridled and saddled : tlus 
was called the relief, or re-delivery of the estates of an earl. The 
relief of a baron was half as much, with a palfrey. That of «i 
vavasor to his lord consisted of his best horse, his helmet, coat 
of mail, shield, spear, sword ; or in lieu of these, a hundred 
sTiillings: that of the countryman, his best beast J and of him 
that farmed his lands, a year's produce. It is observable dist 
fhese, and the like sources of revenue, of which there were 
many, admitted of being fulfilled without the intervention of 
any money. The vavasor, it is true, was expected to give a 
hundred shillings for his relief, in lieu of his best horse, 8cc; ; 
but if he had not a hundred shillmgs conveniently at his 



dupoaal, the attemalive was easy for him. Conformably with 
this arrangement, it may be supposed that saddlers, smithsi 
taikNrs, shoanakers, &c. were attaehed to every large establif^ 
ment, where, in return for their labour, tiiey were fed and 
clothed at their lord's expence. Among persons of inferior 
rank the exdiange of cc»nmodities would be chidly effected 
by barter : and the king maintained his soldiers by quartering 
them upon such of his aubjecto as had wherewithal to support 
them. Little or no money therefore would be required by the 
ccman&a people, nor was it very essential to tiiose of rank. 

But although there appeared to be so Uttle actual ne- 
cessity for money, William seems to have been aware of its 
power and conveni^ice. On this subject he had probably 
learnt something from the Jews wliom he had brought into 
England. He took especial care to extract from his subjects 
as much of the precious metals as he could, without quite de- 
priving them of all inducement to get them back again ; and 
for this purpose purveyances were gradually more and more 
changed into money. It is on record that they were afterwards 
eollected by the sheriff in the folk) wing proportions : bread for 
cme hundiied men was to be commuted for with one shilling ; 
a pasture-fed ox one shilling ; a ram or sheep fourpence ; 
provender for twenty horses fourpence. It is obvious, that as 
under this arrangement, in the payment of all tributes to 
govemmj^t, a pasture^fed ox, or bread for one hundred men, 
and one shilling, would stand as the exact equivalent for each 
other, ai^ for other tilings after the like proportion, so, who- 
ever had the means of gaining possession of the silver would 
have the means of getting these commodities, provided the pay- 
ment of tributes to government were so kept up as to make it 
incumbent on the people to pay the one or other of the above 
equivalents. William had the power within himself of accom- 
plishing both these ends. The Doomsday survey fomished 
him vnth an exact estimate of the money it was possible to 
draw out of the hands of his irabiects ; and his absolute sway 
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fttnii^ed him with. the m^ans of taking poiMaeite <^.thajl 
mon^y by violence if he cho9e ; but bad he done this he would 
have (kstroyed the inducement which the people would otbei^ 
wise have to get it s^n : he therefore wisdy dxew it from 
them, by making it their inteisst to give it to him voluntarilf ^ 
as an acquittance from some obnoxioiis duty or moie burthen* 
some forfeiture; Thus, the vavnsor who had a hm^dred dril- 
lings at command, would no doilbt gladly pay it for the relief 
of his estates, rather than have the mortifioation and troupe 
of giving up his best horse, and providing himself vnth ano- 
ther coat of mail, helmet, sword, &c. ; whilet the hundred 
shiningB, being endowed with power to acquit the vavasiM' 
from such a iax, would gladly be received by the nobleman^ 
as a means of commutation for the services and piovtsiona 
which the king demanded of him. Hence, also, merchants 
who could send English produce abroad and bring silver back, 
had a market at home ready for it. The sam^e view hdds good 
with respect to one who bad bread to provide for a hundred 
men : a shilUng beiiig made the equivalent, he ikfit had the 
shilling would doubtless give it in lieu of so troublesome a 
payment in kind. . This, it is obvious, would be- done upon 
the same principle as thai which induces the farmers now 
to pay their tithes generally in money. The tithe coUeotor 
finds it nrach moi^ convenient to receive money . than pro^ 
duce ; he therefore offers to take» as a commutation, such a 
sum as the fietrmer knows to be . of somewhat less relative 
value in the market than the hay, corn, or wool which he 
must otherwise give, and therefore he sdk his goods, and 
^ves money to the tithe collector. Upon this piinciple, there- 
fore, William got .his wants supplied. He fixed the rate 
at whidh he would receive money as a commutation for 
services or purveyance, and this gave the coin .payable as 
tribute its circulating value. Having an exact knowledge 
of his subjects' stores, he .well knew how to proportion 
the commutation, so as to secure himself in the receipt of 



a large ^lateof th^ precibus i^etals ; a^ this bei&ig dtue, 
lie bad 01% to take his mon^yers nvith him whefevtrluB 
m%nU for the purpose oi coining, snd his wants wcie #fiie 
mi being" sapplied. Agreeably to this view^ the money of 
tiiose early days is otkesk fousid to have been, coined even /in 
villages, where it happened that the king had staid. ) 

Thns the money system of the Gon^j^neror was rather 'Oal- 
culated to be a convenient mode of taxati^i, or of colteot* 
ing a revenue throagb the willing agency <^ the people^ 
than a system <^ enrrency, though it k c^viovis that a cur^ 
tenoy system would very naturally grow out of it This may 
beillastmiedby what has. happened in our own ttmes^ ifrwe 
ofawrve the operttticm of lour'eredit system^ as it e:sisted. under 
the Bank Restriction. Act. The government was empowiemd 
fay parliament to enforce payment of a given muiafaer of miir 
lions of pounds stedingfrom .the people for the forthcoming 
year. The bank note was auihorieed by law to represent the 
pound sterbhg. Payment c^the money was then anticipated 
ixyi exohequer bills ; the Bank of England gave their pro- 
missory notes to government for the eixohequer bills; with 
.the promissory notes of the Bcmk of England the govemr 
aient |mnehased their stores fix>m the peo[de ; and the people 
ware< content to take those notes for the produce of their 
labour. Sec., beeause the governmentwM pledged to take them 
agaia for taxes. The notes, afiser performing a l<mg round . of 
circnlatimiy vk. from the government to the contractor; from 
the contractor to the factor ; the factor to the manufacturer ; 
from him to the vanoos workmen employed ; and from them 
to the butcher^ baker, &c. who paid them to the farmer, and 
he to the landowner;. found their way back to government 
through the direct or indirect taxes of all .these people. And 
with the bank noles thus returned to govemm^it, the ex* 
dbeqiier Inlls ought to have been. redeemed. 

Onr -view begins with the state of money in the reign of 
William the Conquemr^ because from that period to the pre- 
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mmt we have vi unintenrapted record of its history. Bat 
prior to his tiooe, a similar system appears to haye prevailed, 
ewa to the first sabjogation of this country by the Romans. 
CflBsar says that the Britons had no money ; bat that pieces 
of l»ass and iron were esteemed yaluable among them ae- 
oording to their weight, and that these supplied the place oi 
Qoin. Such pieces of metal were useful as objects of barter, 
but they would serye^equally for money. 

Camd^i thinks that after the arrival of the Romans in this 
Isle, the Britons imitated them in thw coins; that this 
sort of money did not pass current in the way €£ trade, but 
was at first coined for scmie q>ecial purpose ; and that ^ter 
Caesar had imposed a tribute upon the Britons, and they 
wefe afterwards oppressed with customs, and other taxes for 
corn-grounds, plantations, groves, jmsturage of greater and 
lesser cattle, such coins were first stamped for* these uses: 
for greater cattle with a house, for lesser with a hog, for woods 
with a tree, for corn-grounds with an ear of com; those 
with a man's head for poll-money. I have thought (says he) 
that in old times there was a certain sort of money coined 
on purpose for this use, seeing in Scripture it is called tribute 
money ; and I am the more confirmed in this opinion, be- 
cause in some of the British pieces there is the Mint master 
stamping the money with Tascia, which, among the Britons, 
signifies a tribute penny. But if this money was first coined 
for the express purpose of tax or tribute, it afterwards came 
into common use. 

The money of William being accompanied with the alter- 
native of payment to the crown in kind, if the people pre- 
ferred it, was properly taxation money. It received its value 
from the obligation which was imposed upon the people, 
either to pay the tax in kind, or to pay a piece of moo^ 
which the king would receive in acquittance of that tax. 
Under a patriarchal system, whilst no taxes were paid and 
no taxation money existed, the precious metals would be ex^ 
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ebang^ purely on the h&xt&r system; and &o mfm hmag 
compelled to acquire specie, a fixed ydue, of course, Wol4d 
not be assigned to it. But under a monarchy, wh^i tasces 
^ere imposed and every individual had to provide not merely 
for his own wants, btit also for his share of the wants of the 
^^Sf — ^ ^ach man ifaust give the required portion of his 
property or personal services, or some&ing which the 8t»le 
agrees to receive in lieu of that property or personal service, — 
so money would then be of positive value, equal to the 
worth of that which it represented. In the tkli&e of the Con- 
queror, we have seen that a pound weight of standard silver 
(or proportions thereof, duly stamped by the king's moiieyer,) 
was made to possess this representative value ; but whilst ac- 
companied with the alternative of payment in kind, the pco-* 
duction of such money as a tax could never be onerous to 
the people; because no one had the power to enhance its 
value beyond that of the service or sacrifice for which it was 
held to be an equival<nit. 



WILLIAM THE SECOND. 

William the Second continued to act upon the same money 
system as his father: but he possessed neither the know- 
ledge nor the prudence which distinguished the Conqueror ; 
nor could he have so correct an idea of the relative wealth 
of his subjects; because, in the nature of things, their con- 
dition would undergo a change, and, by the operation of the 
money syst^oi itself, that part of the people's wealth, which 
consisted of the precious metals, would be transferred to other 
bands. It is true that he had the advantage of entering into 
possession of his fisither's store ; but this he soon squandered ; 
and when it was gone be was put to his wits to find the means 
of getting it back again. To meet his necessities, money 
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commutations came too' slowly in : but to make amends for 
this, he greatly increased the rate of them wherever he could. 
It is stated by Ordericus Vitalis, that in the 10th year of hid 
reign^ he got 3^000 pounds from Robert de Belesme^ earl of 
Arundel and Shrewsbury, upon the death of his brother Hugh 
de Montgomery^ as a relirf (or the said earldom, whereas, a 
riiort time before, 6,666 pounds is stated to have been the pur- 
chase money of the dukedom of Normandy. Upon another 
occasion he had recourse to the following expedient, to sup- 
ply himself with money. He gave orders that 20,000 men 
should be raised with all possible speed. In raising this army, 
those were purposely selected to 1«^hom it was particularly in- 
convenient to leave their families and occupations. When 
these levies were going to embark, the king's treasurer told 
them by Ae king's order, that they might every man repair to 
his own home upon the payment of ten shillings each. The 
sofaliers being all willing to be dismissed upon such terms, 
paid the money, and so William raised by the manoeuvre 
£10,000. 

M almsbury says, that the taxes imposed upon the land in 
this reign were so heavy, that the farmers abandoned tillage, 
and a famine ensued. 



HENRY THE FIRST. 

These modes of taxation were harassing enough, but not 
intolerable, since the demands of money continued to be ac- 
companied, at least ostensibly, with the alternative of pay- 
ment in kind, or personal service ; the choice of this alter- 
native, although the benefit of it was at the time not duly 
appreciated by the people, gave to the money system of that 
day a character of equity, which was lost when payment in 
money alone was afterwards rendered imperative. 
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But the iiiiQertainty which every man fdt in his tenure* 
when all his possessions were held at the pleasure of the king, 
and the hability of the people to ha^e soldiers quartjered upon 
them, and to be called on to supply the necessaries of war or 
the luxuries of the state at the mere will of the monarch, 
prepared the nation to regard as a benefactor Henry, the 
brother and successor pf WilMam IL, who, to . secure ;a 
crown irregularly obtained, granted to the people a charteri 
the immediate design of which was, to render their posses- 
sions more secure, and their contributions to the state appa- 
rently more definite. As a part of this defi^ite system, the 
provisions of the king's hougiehold, which were accustomed tp 
be furnished in kind, were now rated at certain prices, and 
collected in money. Beneficial as the definite contribution 
might be to those who knew how to make the best use of it, 
the absolute money system which grew out of it presently 
becai^e to the bulk of the people an instrument of great op-, 
pression. Whilst they were required to supply stores, which 
they had the option of commuting for money, if more conve- 
nient to themselves, they were safe from the demand being 
carried much beyond the occasion; for a superfluity of sheep 
and oxen would have been almost as inconvenient to the 
king's establishment, as the not hiaving enough ; but the case 
was altered when money had become the unconditional repre- 
sentative of supplies in kind. Then, to accumulate money 
was to accumidate sheep, oxen, bread, clothing, &c. in ad- 
vance, without the trouble, in the meantime, of taking care of 
them ; and to have power, thus obtained, over the necessaries 
of Ufe, brought the property of the people more under the 
king's control than the sword could bring it. 

Henry appears to have understood how to manage this sys- 
tem for his o^im aggrandizement. His forte was to get money : 
for want of the like tact, his brother Robert was ruined by 
him. Having by the charter, and Ins fair promises to the 
people, secured himself in the possession of the crown of Engr, 
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hnd, he pretended to be foreed to go to war mA the two 
tyrants of Noimandy, (q» they were called^) rin. Robert de 
Belesme and the Earl of Morlftigne. On this gioimd fae 
oppressed his own sidbjects by an exorbitasit tax, aldiou^ the 
object was oae in which it was notimoas that the English had 
not die least concern. Notwidistanding the charter, and his. 
promises to the people, '^ this tax (says Rapin,) was levied 
with all imaginable rigour, even to die imprisoning and 
plaguing various ways such as had refused, or had not where- 
withal to pay it" As soon as his preparations were fiiiished> 
he passed into Normandy with a numerous i^'my, carrying 
with him large sums of money, with which he bribed the no- 
bles and governors of castles. Amongst other means which 
he employed for amassing vrealth, it is recorded, that wh&tk 
AnsehoQi Archbishop of Canterbury died, Henry kept there- 
venues of the arehbishoprick to himself for five years^. On 
another occasion, he yielded to the Pope a power to prevent 
the clergy of England from marrying, and afterwards obtained 
for himself authority to execute the decrees . of the cfhurch 
against the clergy, not, as it appears, to prevent them from 
marrying, but to make money by it. For when he became 
mvested with the Pope's authority, he gave the priests leave 
without scruple to keep their wives, upon paying him money 
for a dispensation ; and when it is recollected how much the 
superstition of those days favoived the priests in acquiring 
wealth, it is probable that this was to Henry a fruitful source 
of revenue. The marriage of his daughter also furnished 
him with a pretext to extort money very largely from the 
people. At that time he levied a tax of three shillings on 
every hide of land, which was thought an immense burden. 

Henry soon made it apparent, that under a king who 
Ivas a shrewd money-scrivener, and an ambitious man, an 
absolute money system, compared vrith the absolute military 
power of the Conqueror, was infinitely superior as a means of 
oppression. William, it is true, knew of how much wool he 
could fleece his English flocks ; but then, like a prudent shep- 
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held, he was satisfied with tl^ fleece^-^^he seldom, or neves, 
touched the carcase. He considered every man in the kii^ 
ck>m bomid to pay according to what he had ; but it does not 
appear that he ever demanded that which his subjects had not. 

Now, howerer, imder the refined art of H^ury's absolnte 
money system, the people were liable to be imprisoned and 
paniahed for not complying with impossible demands. Afker 
this experience, which was in the early part of Henry's reign, 
the people could no long^ remain ignorant of the supreme 
importance of money. The prudent hesurded the good com, 
and the ingenious suppUed its place with bad, which the ab» 
sence of better caused for some time to be tcderated in the 
circulation, till in the end, Henry, who was in Normandy, 
finding his money would not pay for so much as it formerly 
did, sent orders that the severest sentence of the Jaw should 
be inflicted upon all his moneyers, and this sentence was ao^ 
tnally executed on ninety-four persons. After this he had 
recourse to a new coinage, which was a new evil, for one of 
the old chroniclers tells us, ^ by thus changing the money, all 
things became most dear, whereof a right sore famine ensued." 

It is remarkable that to the changing of the money is 
attributed the deamess of provisions, and the deamess of pro- 
visions (not the scarcity of them) is made the cause of the fa- 
mine. Thus the case of the poor people of that day was very 
much like that of the weavers of Lancashire in 1826. If they 
could get money they could get food, but if they could not 
get money, it was all Ihe same as a famine to them. The 
change of the money being assigned as the cause of the dear- 
ness of provisions, raiders it probable that the deamess of 
provisions did not consist in an increased nomiiml price, but 
in the greater specific value of the coin, and the consequently 
increased difficulty of obtaining it. So in our own time, comr 
paring the money value of bread now, with the money value 
of it some years ago, it is cheaper now than then; but com- 
paring it with tile relative means which the common peopk 
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possess of obtaining the money which ccnnmands breads it is 
considerably dearer now. 

When Henry died, he is recorded to have left £100^000 in 
his treasury^ and no doubt, from the character of the man» it 
was all in money of full weight ; each pound a pound weight 
of silver. 

Thus we see that the foundation of an absolute money sys- 
tem was begun in a series of measures which made it the in- 
terest of the people voluntarily to pay tribute in money rather 
than in kind, wherever they could, and that it was conqf^leted 
in the reign of Henry the First. We have seen that in the 
outset it became a means of the most galUng oppression (the 
people being punished for what they could not help), the 
ground of the most sanguinary executions, and the cause of 
'' a right sore famine.'' Such were the early consequences of 
the absolute money system. The subsequent history of our 
country shows, that from that time to the present it has been 
a continual source of perplexity to the crown, and of injury to 
the people ; of perplexity to the crown, when a prince reigned 
who knew not the art of managing this instrument of taxation 
and tyranny to his own advantage, for then he was sure to be 
outwitted by some of his wealthy subjects, though at the peril 
of their lives; of invariable injury to the peopk generally hy 
whomsoever the issues were controlled. 



STEPHEN. 



The circumstances under which Stephen came to the 
throne soon forced him to distribute among his followers the 
large stores of his predecessor and with this loss of money, 
the crown in his hands was shorn of some of its power. 
Stephen understood not the mystery of money. His necessi- 
ties induced him to lend the royal sanction to its debasement. 
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and dias did that measure i^oeive the sanction of the cro#A» 
in this reign^ which in the preceding had subjected ninety- 
feur persons to the severest sentence of the law. The disper- 
sion of the treasure which Henry had 'accumulated afforded 
those into whose Imnds it passed^ and who were aware of its 
increasing power, an opportunity of hoarding it : the confis- 
cations which took place in the next reign, and which were 
y&ry numerous, gave them an opportunity of purchasing the 
forfeited estates with it ; and these confiscations thus became 
the means of again drawing the money into the royal coffers. 



HENRY THE SECOND. 

In this monarch we have another prudent money-getting 
king. . One of our Historians, speaking of him, says the 
chief taxation of his time was " when he took escuage* of 
Englishmen towards his wars in France, which amounted to 
12,000/. ; but confiscations were many, because there were 
many rebellions, and every rebellion was as good as a mine." 
Henry the Second appears to have well understood, and 
highly appreciated the power of money, for there was found 
in his coffers, when he died, no less then 900,000 pounds 
weight of silver, besides plate and jewels. 

One of the first consequences attendant on the introduc- 
tion of an absolute money system, would be to check the 
productions of nature, after they had arrived at a point a lit- 
tle beyond the immediate wants of the people ; because to 
produce more food, when that which was already in exis- 
tence was more than enough for the present buyers, would 
be only to reduce the money value of that stock which the 
growers already possessed, and money, be it remembered, 
under an absolute money system, alone constitutes value. The 

* A fine in Heu of imytary service. 
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com grower, thextfore, would be tempted to hoard his money , 
rather than to expend it in iooreasing the productions of the 
soil ; and this would go on till the progressive inoreaae of the 
populatioui haying at last overtaken the old average produc- 
tion of the cultivated lands, a famine would ensue, and a 
famine from this cause, unlike that arising from a temporary 
interruption in the order of nature, would be some years 
before it could be counteracted. This effect wa» produced ; 
for in the next reign, it is recorded that a dearth did prevail 
for three or four years, which occasioned so great a mortaUl7 
that the living scarce sufficed to bury the dead. This famine 
continued until the population being decreased, and the stock 
of food probably increased, the stock of food and the people 
became at length proportioned to each other, and the evil was 
for that time surmounted. 

To be, however, the known possessor of money in those 
days frequently subjected a man, upon almost any or no 
pretext, to be attainted of some offence against the king or the 
laws, for which his money was the forfeiture. Though the 
king therefore might hoard with impunity, the only way which 
the common man had of preserving the wealth which he could 
accumulate, was by burying it, and this created another evil. 
Mr. Ruding tells us in his Annals of the Coinage, that the 
coins of Henry the Second were rare until a large quantity 
of them happened to be found at Royston, about the year 
1721, and a still larger hoard, to the amount of more than 
5,700, at Tealby, in Lincolnshire, in 1807, and in all pro- 
bability to this day considerable quantities remain concealed 
in the earth. 



RICHARD THE FIRST, 

Henby the Second was followed by a succession of impro- 
vident kings. In the reign of his son Richard a great famine 
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was experienced^ as we have already noticed. Added to this, 
Richard so impoverished himself and exhausted his revenues 
by the Crusade in which he was engaged, that when money 
was afterwards required to be raised for the ransom of his 
person, the clergy were forced to bring in their church plate^ 
and for a long time latten (pewter) was used in the place of 
it. The Crusade, and the ransom together, so drained the 
kingdom of money, and money was now become so essential 
as a means of living, since every thing was made to bow 
to it, that the richest, we are told, had enough to do to main- 
tain themselves. We may imagine what a deplorable state 
the lower classes must have been in, when such was the con- 
dition of the highest ; and we cannot wonder that the common 
people were ready to favor the sedition of William Fitzosbom, 
iM>metimes called Longbeard, who, by advocating the cause of 
the meanest of the people, is said to have gained the hearta 
of the populace, and to have been held by them in extreme 
veneration, insomuch that a rebellion was raised in the city of 
London on account of a tax, the burden of which, Fitzosbom 
shewed, would fall wholly on the poor. His fate, however, 
diewed that it was very dangerous to be a patriot in those 
days, for he was shortly afterwards hung in chains with nine 
of his accomplices. His followers stole away his body and 
barfed it, and the superstition ran, that miracles were wrought 
St his grave. Neither is it to be wondered at, that wheti the 
poor were so oppressed, highwaymen and robber's, who attacked 
the rich, btt^ respected the poor and unprotected, should stand 
high in the estimati(m of tibe community. To liiis cause was, 
probably, owing the celebrity of Robin Hood and his party, 
who lived in tbeee times. 

Bat great as the famine is stated to have been in this reign, 
it would seem that com was even then lees sostrce in England 
than money; for it is stated by Hoveden, that during the fa- 
mine, King Richard found ships at St. Valeri full of corn ex- 
ported from England. This, doubtless, would not have been 
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the case, if the merchants could have got as much money for 
the com in England as abroad. Richard^ however, did not 
enter into their views, for he ordered all the people belonging 
to those vessels to be hanged. 



JOHN. 



This prince finding himself thwarted in obtaining, by the 
Usual means, those heavy contributions which he wished to 
levy, endeavoured to exact them by mere force. In the con- 
flict, the church proved too shrewd, and the barons too strong 
for him: he not only failed to attain his object, but after 
being compelled to surrender the glory of his crown to the 
pope, and the power of it to the barons, he at length died^ 
broken-hearted and unregretted. The unhappy Jews, however, 
having nobody to stand up for them, felt the full weight of his 
injustice.' Matthew Paris says, those of both sexes were 
seized all over England, and dreadfully treated, till they would 
ransom themselves according to the king's pleasure. Among 
the rest, a Jew at Bristol, though cruelly tormented, refusing 
to ransom himself, the king ordered that his torturers should 
every day puU out one of his cheek teeth, till he would pay 
down 10,000 marks. Accordingly they pulled out seven in as 
many days ; but on the eighth day he relented, and so, with the 
loss of seven teeth, parted with 10,000 marks to save the rest. 
This mode of getting money was obviously much more likely 
to drive the money out of the kingdom, or into close hiding- 
places, than to make the king rich, but it affords an illustra- 
tion of the spirit in which King John would have levied his 
exactions generally, if his power had been equal to his wilL 
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HENRY THE THIRD. 

The influence which the pope obtained in England through 
the weakness of king John was severely felt in the following 
reign. His holiness had discovered the conveniency, and pos- 
sessed the powery of collecting his tenths in money. In 1229^ 
the thirteenth year of Henry tiie Thirds it is recorded that 
these payments were exacted with such severity, that 
people were compelled to borrow money of the usurers, who 
came over with the pope's nimcio, and the rate of interest, 
was about 60 per cent, per annum. It is very obvious, that 
if the pope had been obliged to receive payments in kind, his 
appetite would have been sooner satisfied, especially if the 
produce were to have been conveyed to Rome ; but when 
sheep, oxen, 8ic. were so conveniently capable of being repre- 
sented by silver money, the aim sacra fames became insatiable. 

The Italian money merchants, who were now introduced 
into England by the pope's nuncio, were chiefly distinguished 
from the Israelitish money merchants in that they enjoyed the 
pope's protection ; whereas, those Jews who had conscience 
enough pubUcly to adhere to the faith of their ancestors, were 
left to the protection of the king. We have an illustration of 
the nature of that protection in the twenty-fifth year of Henry 
the Third. In that year writs were directed to the sheriffs of 
each county, commanding them to return before him, at Wor- 
cester, upon Quinquagesima Sunday, six of the richest Jews 
from every town ; or two from those places where there were 
but few. The professed object of this order was, that the 
Jews might treat with the king upon matters concerning their 
mutual benefit. This business, which was to be for the mu- 
tual benefit of themselves and the king was, that the Jews 
should give the king 20,000 marks. He afterwards let the 
Jews out to farm to his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
for a great sum, of money, who was to make what more of them 
he could ; and, truly, Richard seems to have been a shrewd 
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manager of money mattery, for when the pope would have 
borrowed 500 marks of him« the earl replied, he liked not to 
lend his money to one upon whom he cQuid not distrain. 
The Jews must have exyoyed a very unenviable pfoteetion 
under such a farmer as Richard. 

Hume says^ Henry's great defects were want of eocfow^^ 
and an ill-judged lib^aUty; but if historians are to be 
belie ved> bis poverty gendered in him still , greater defect!^ 
rapacity and meanness. His ways to get money axe thus set 
forth by one of our them : ** Never son was more like a 
father in any thing than King Henry was like his father King 
John, in this pointy for raising mon^ ; for he trod directly in 
all his steps, if he added not something of his own« King 
John had great subsidies granted him by parliament, for any 
great action he undertook ; so had King Henry^ King Jolm 
resumed the lands aliened from the crown; so did King 
Henry. King John made benefit of the vacancy of bishopricks 
and abbeys; so did King Heiury* King John took great fines 
of many for crimes not proved, but only supposed ; so did 
King Henry* And John made benefit of a new seal ; so did 
King Henry. King John extorted great sums from the Jews ) 
so did King Henry. And one way more he had to get money^ 
which perhaps his father had not f and that was by beg^ng, 
as .he told the Abbot of Borough, it was more alms to give 
money to him, than to the beggar that went fiiom door to door." 

But whatever rapacity Henry might manifest in his ways 
of getting money from his subjects, his brodier Richard, the 
Earl of Cornwall, appears to have been mudi more deeply versed 
in the mjrstery of money making* In the thirty-first year of 
Henry's reign, Richard obtained the privilege of making new 
money in the king's name, for twelve years, in En^[and,Ireland, 
and Wales, and of this privilege he made enormous profit But 
Richard himself was at length outwitted. By means of his 
immense wealth he obtained the tide of King of the Ro* 
mans. Perhaps the pope saw that he was a dangerous com- 
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petitor in moaey mutters, abd ikLete£<ne favoured his eleetioii* 
The attainment of ikh honour^ however^ inv^ved him in «x^ 
peiQces which pvesently drained Mm of all his money, and 
eansed him to return to England in 4»atparatiTe poverty. la 
the mean time the people of England eacperienced a compiate 
dearth of money. The demands of ihe pope and his ItaMan 
Jews abroad, and Aat of £ing Henry and his J^sh brother 
Richard at home, caused the Absolute money system to act 
upon tibe people with the pressure of a perpetual screw ; the 
demands upon them increasing in proportion as th^ means 
were diminishing^ until from the dearth of money a dreadful 
dearth of food ensued. It was« therefore^ thought good to 
change the old money, and to make it baser ; ^' whereupon/' 
says Leake, ^' a new stamp was engraven^ and all the old 
stamps were called in ; the old money was exchanged for new, 
aUowing thsrteen shillmgs fas every pound, to the great 
damage of the people, who, besides their travel, charge and 
long attendance^ received c^ the bank^s scarce twenty shilr 
lings for ihixty. And tibe reason of this oppression appears 
to be, became this re*coinage was fanned by tile Earl of 
Cornwall, who was accountable to the king only for the third 
pui;. By this means the grievance vras increased^ instead.of 
being redressed; and the ^ame Earl of Cornwall, in the forty- 
first year of King Heniy, being elected King of the Romans, 
is said to have carried into Germany 700,000 pounds sterling, 
in ready mcmey ; an immense sum in those days, which^ added 
to what the pope had drawn out of the nation, made a very 
great sca^rcity of money. It was this want of money, more Ihan 
of com, (for com had several times been dearer than it was 
then) that made provimon so scarce, that an author says, he 
saw people fighting for the caicasses of dead ^logs, and other 
carrion ; and that they were glad to eat the wash that was set for 
the hogs, and many died of hunger/' 

The power of determining value being limited to money, 
which itself was limited to silver, it followed as a matter of 
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course that to accumulate this, either coined or uucoined>, was 
a much surer way to obtain all other thiQgs, ti^iau to accumulate 
those thiugs themselves ; and we have seen that the beg^^Stfy 
of the king, and the starvation of the lower orders, were the 
natural^ though unthought-of consequence of the g^iei^ai ac* 
knowledgment, that value rested, upon such a principle. IJpon 
this principle the well<-knofBi maxim is fonndedt '^ Get money, 
honestly if you can, but get money." The next two or three 
reigns show how faithfully this rule was followed, as soon as 
its importance was discovered. 



EDWARD THE FIRST. 

Edward the First, impatient of the beggary to which his 
father had been reduced, was no sooner in safe possession of 
the crown, than he shewed himself to be a beggar of a more 
iaturdy class. He was resolved to have money from those who 
possessed it, without being very delicate about the means ; and 
the obtaining it from these made his government popular with 
those who had it not, especially as he appears to have spent 
the money as freely as he acquired it. The secret of Edward's 
policy consisted in the skill with which he divided the wealthy 
powers of the nation against each other, when, by attacking 
them singly and bringing them by turns to bear upon eac^ 
other, he so completely subjugated the whole, as to render the 
power of the crown in his time as absolute as it had been in 
that of the Conqueror. The Jews were always sufficiently 
obnoxious to the prejudices of the people to admit of being 
made an easy prey, whenever it was desirable to assail them. 
They therefore became the first object of Edward's attack. 
Under the accusation of having defaced the coin, nearly 3 00 
of them were executed in London, in his fifth year, and their 
confiscated property brought considerable treasure to the king. 
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In his eighth ye&r a writ was issued, requiring all his subjects 
to shew by what title they heM their lands. By this he drew 
considerable sums from the barons and other landed proprie* 
tors, and probably would have done much more in that way, 
but for the spirited defence of John, Earl of Warren, who 
met him with his own weapons^ saying, that he held his lands 
by the sword,^ and would so hold them until death. 

In his 17th year, Edward fined all his judges for cormj^on, 
some in 1,000 marks, some in 2,000, others in 3,000 and 
4,000 ; one in 6,000, and another in 7,000. Sir Adam Sti*at- 
ton. Chief Baron of the Exchequer, was mulcted in the enor- 
mous sum of 34,000 marks ; and Thomas Wayland, found to 
be the greatest delinquent, and it is said of the greatest suIh 
stance, had the whole of his estates and goods confiscated. 
When forfeiture to the king was the punishment, it was a 
fearful thing for a delinquent to be possessed of great pro- 
perty. In his 18th > year Edward banished all the Jews from 
his kingdom, about 15,000 in number, and confiscated all 
their goods. 

>The abuses to which the nation had been subjected by 
the pope and the cle^y, from tiie time that the pope had 
obtained the complete ascendancy over king John, prepared 
the people to acquiesce in any measures on the part of the 
crown, which went to cripple the ecclesiastical powers. Ed- 
ward had already drawn frequently and largely upon the re- 
venues of the church, and the clergy, in the spirit either of 
peace or policy, had quietly submitted. But their patience, 
being exhausted with the continuance of those demands, they 
at length thought fit to resist an imposition laid upon them in 
his 26th year. Whweupon, Edward immediately put them 
out of his protection, by which means they were deprived of 
justice in any of his courts, so that they were presently forced 
to concede every thing that he asked. There was perhaps no 
class of his subjects, possessing money, from whom he did not 
by one means or other contrive to extort it. But as he does 
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not appear to hay« left much behind }nmy it is fair to eon^ 
olude tJbat he spent it as freely as he got it^ and this may ac* 
count for the high price of provisions in this teign, Ihm 
value in money depending essentially upon the amount of 
money in circulation, (not merdy on money in existence^) 
which amount is always great when the state is possessed of 
the will az^ means to cause a great expenditure. 

In the 16th year ctf his reign, wheat was 6d« a bushd, and 
in the next year 1$. 6d. The year following, it was as low as 
3d.f and again as high as Is. 4d., from which price it progres- 
sively increased for some years, until at last it was sold for 
25. 6d. the bushel. In his 27th year, it was again reduced to 
6d. the bushel. These fluctuations in the price of the first 
necessary of life, at a time when the currency was entirely 
metallic, shew that extreme changes in value are not the ex- 
clusive consequence of a credit currency. 

The mode of obtaining supplies which Edward had re- 
course to was not of a character to last long ; it ccmtained 
within itself the principle of its own destruction. For after 
he had once drained the wealthy part of his subjects of the 
bulk of their money, and spent it again, every repetition of 
the process would be attended with less success; and that 
which was expended would by degrees find its way into the 
possession of persons who could either conceal their property 
from the king^s knowledge, or defend it against his demands. 
Whilst, therefore, the prices of provisions were enhanced by 
the free expenditure of the monarch, his means of keeping 
up that expenditure gradually became exhausted. To this 
cause, aided aff it was in his 25& and 26ili years by a large 
foreign expenditure, may be attributed the fact, more than to 
to the increased quantity of provisions, that the money value 
of wheat in his 27th year was so much reduced. And pro- 
bably to the same cause may be owing the enactment of a 
law, in the same year, to limit the price of provisions; 
for supposing the king to have found difficulty in pro- 
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Gwing moaey to meet the nisuiket piiet of pTOtidtoiis, the 
next expedittit which would suggest itsdif to his miud> would 
tmturally be to make the market price C(xiferm to the amount 
of his income. By this law it was fixed* that a fat lamb 
should be sold for 1 6d. from Christmas to Shrovetide, and aU 
the rest of the year for 4d, ; a goose or a pheasant for 4d. ; a 
couple of pullets for Ij^d., &c. 

So long as the rich supplied him with money, Edward's 
government, however oppressive it might be to the wealthy^ 
would be favourably regarded by the common people, inas- 
much as it suspended the operation of those evils, which an 
arbitrary money system was calculated to inflict upon them. 
It is observable^ that although -there was a long continued 
scarcity of provisions in this reign> attended with a great in- 
crease of their money price, yet as the means of obtaining 
money kept pace with the increased price, there does not ap- 
pear to have been any very great distress experienced by the 
bulk of the people. In former reigns, when similar scarcity 
existed, though the money value of provisions was kept nomi- 
nally low, the poorer sort not being able to obtain remune^- 
lation for their labour at even that low rate, were often 
starved to death. This exemption, however, from the oppres- 
sive bearing of the money system, could not last long. Laws 
to restrict the price of provisions are calculated to tell upon 
the comforts of the community; since to restrict the 
price of commodities is virtually to restrict the price of the 
labour expended in producing them; and as labour is the only 
commodity which the common people have to bring to market, 
thar wealth rises and falls with the money value of it : there- 
fore, to Umit the price of provisions was in fact to draw from 
the poor their labour upon the same terms that the rich 
had been recently compelled to surrender their property. No 
doubt, every body thought then, as almost every one does now> 
that the principle of low prices is an excellent thing in the 
main, and only bad when applied to one's own individual case. 
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And probably, the poor people themselyes might be as clamo- 
rous for low prices then as they are now ; not perceiving how 
intimatdy and necessarily the low prices of commodities and 
low wages are connected. 



EDWARD THE SECOND. 

Edward inherited the crown of England when it was sur- 
rounded with laurels. He came into the possession of some 
money also ; but unless he could replenish his coffers, it was 
impossible to sustain the glory of the crown, and his father 
had so reaped the wealth of his subjects as to leave but 
scanty gleanings for the son. The barons, profiting by ex- 
perience, were now on the alert to resist by force a repetition 
of arbitrary enactments against themselves. The revenues of 
of the church had been so exhausted, that its ministers were 
glad to co-operate with the barons to protect themselves 
against further impoverishment. All the property of the Jews, 
as we have seen in the preceding reign, had passed into the 
hands of the monarch, and therefore that source of supply 
was, for the present, effectually cut off. It therefore behoved 
Edward the Second to extend the principle of making his 
money go further in payments. Coin of inferior value was 
accordingly countenanced in circulation, and the principle of 
restricting the prices by law, which in the preceding reign 
had been applied to many minor articles of food, was now 
extended to larger objects. It was ordered that a pasture-fed 
ox should be sold for I65. ; an ox fattened with com for 2O5. ; 
the best cow for 125., and so in proportion for other things. 

After these rates were fixed, it is natural to suppose that 
the owners of the above articles would be little solicitous to 
sell tbem; and that they would care still less to increase 
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their stocky when they were to be compelled to part with it 
at a price which was doubtless below the natural money 
value, or the law would have been uncalled for. The conse- 
quence of these enactments may therefore be easily foretold. 
Provisions became excessively scarce, insomuch that, in a 
short time, it was with difficulty enough could be obtained for 
the king's household ; and a famine so dreadful ensued, that 
it is said the thieves newly cast into prison were torn to pieces, 
and eaten half alive by those already there: A terrible pes- 
tilence^ as usual^ was the consequence ; and in about three 
years, the people being diminished and the food increased^ 
(the king and parliament having in the mean time revoke^ 
their order for the restriction of the price of provisions, and 
permitted the market folks to make the best of their wares) 
things were again brought round. 

Afterwards numerous confiscations took place. These sup- 
plied the king with money ; but it is probable that they also 
furnished him with a strong temptation to shed the blood of 
so many of his nobles. The manner in which he subsequently 
lost his crown and his life, shows how dangerous it is for a 
monarch to sanction, by his own example, the exercise of mere 
arbitrary power: the precedent established by Edward the 
First proved fatal to his immediate successor. 



EDWARD THE THIRD. 

Hitherto we have seen the operation of a money system 
limiting the representation of value solely to silver, and we 
have seen that in a few reigns, after the first confirmation of 
this system, our ancestors were subjected to many dreadful 
famines, some of which are directly attributed, by historians, 
to the absence of money rather than of food, and others to 
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&n absenee of food» which, on natural principles^ may feirly 
be deriyed from the false estimate of value which such a 
money system could not fSeuI to infuie into the minds of those 
who were subjeet to it. Under this system it was impossible 
for the king to sustain an adequate quantity of money in 
circulation, without gross injustice to some of his people, in 
vicflently forcing from them the material of money ; and if 
the cireulation were not adequatdy sustained, starvation be- 
came the inevitable lot of others of the community. We have 
witnessed the continuance of the system till it drove Henry 
the Tliird to have recounie to beggary, and Edward the 
First to what would have been robbery, if the acts of that 
reign had been the deeds of any one of less authority than a 
monarch. 

But in the course of the reign of Edward the Third an im^ 
portant change was efiected in this money system by the in- 
troduction of gold into tiie currency. Up to this time the 
legal pound sterling had been of equal value, or nearly so, 
with the pound weight of silver ; for, until the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, it required a pound weight of silver to make 
a pound sterling ; and afterwards a pound weight was ai»- 
thorised to make one pound and three pence sterling; there*- 
fore, though a pound wenght of silver was not a pound stef^ 
ling until it had received, by royal sanction, the impression 
of coinage, yet a legal pound sterling was, or ought to have 
been, a pound weight of silver, subject to the above trifling 
abatement This continued until th^ eighteenth year of the 
reign of Edward the Third, consequently the pound sterling 
until that time was subject to a test which could not be abused. 
But when gold was introduced into the coinage, this test 
was soon lost sight of. For then it was in the power of the 
king to cause the pound sterling to be represented by a givm 
quantity of gold, as well as by a given quantity of silver ; 
and thus by making the goid coinage at one time conform to 
the test of the (olver standard, and at another time by mak*- 
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ing tiie silver coinage confcnm to the test of the gold atand* 
ard, the king was furnished with a plea for altering the 
pound sterling at bis pleasure. 

Edward's first coinage of gold was upon a scale which made 
the pound weight of gold, of certain fineness, represent Ibi* of 
sterling silver; but this value being found too high in relation Id 
the silver standard^ the difference was attempted to be adjusted 
by a new coinage of both gold and silver, in wludi the pound 
weight of gold was coined into 131. 3a. 4d., and the pound 
weight of silver into 12. 2$. 6d. This arrangement took place 
in the eighteenth year of Edward the Third. By this omnage 
a piece of gold, called a noble, considerably heavier than our 
present sovereign, and more pure, was made to pass fbr 6». 8d. 
In two years afterward this arrangement of the relative value 
of gold to silv^ was again altered. It was then ordered that 
the pound weight of gokl should represent 14/. sterhng of 
silver. Five years after this <2fiiih of Edward III.) anotfier 
ehange took place. It was enacted that &e pound weight 
of gold should make 16L, and the pound weight of silver 
IL 6s. These frequent variationa in the relative value of an 
equal weight of g<;4d and salver, gave early proof of the im«- 
possibility of adjusting by law the proportions in which Aaf 
really exist, and consequently their value with respect to each 
other, without the intervention of some othor measure common 
to both, yet independent of either, by whidi, as on a gra^ 
dimted scale, their true relation mi^ht be ascertained* 

At this stage of our inquiry it becomes iiecess«ry to ad- 
vert to the terms in which these fluctuations in tiie value of 
ihe precious metals are usually expressed, and to the sense in 
which the reader will be required io undrn'stand them throu^* 
out the subsequent pages. Gold is said to be lowered in re- 
spect to silver, when a pound weight of it is dedared by law 
to be exchangeable agatnat a less quantity of silver than for- 
merly, and it is of course raised whe» the contrary takes pkce. 
Vice vers&f sdves is said to be lowered or raised when its pro- 
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portion to gold is altered^ the latter, in such cases, rauaining 
stationary. But there is a further relation to be noticed, 
which is, when gold and silver remain in the same proportion 
to each other, but the value of both is altered vnth respect 
to other things, — provisions for instance. This alteration may 
be eflPected either by coining the pound weight of standard 
silver and gold into a greater number of pieces of the same 
denomination as before, or by causing the current coin to 
pass for more in amount than it had previously done. In 
either case of this last description of change in the value of 
:gold and silver, vdiere other commodities are the objects of 
comparison with them, tlie coin is said to be erdumced. 
Agreeably to this phraseology, gold, after its first introduc- 
tion, WB& lowered in value, or. silver was raised, (according 
as either is taken for a standard); but the coin altogether 
was enhanced (that is, against commodities and labour,) in the 
course of. seven years no less than 20 per cent., wUch. large 
profit was the portion of those who had the predous metals 
under control.. 

So great an enhancement of the value of gold and silv^ 
in so short a time, was a mine . of wealth, the discovery of 
which might have satisfied the king ; but his wants grew 
vnth their gratification. Recent experience prevented the 
g^yemment from legislating about the price of commodities ; 
they were therefore left to find their own level in the reduced 
currency; but with the price of labour, nothing but the 
analogy of the cases forbade interference.' The same selfish 
policy, therefore, which in the preceding reign had created a 
iamine by restricting the money value of provisions, again 
overcame the suggestions of reason and humanity; and a 
foundation lor the rebellion, which took place in the next 
reign, vras now laid by ihe passing of a law to limit the 
money value of labour. In the very year tliat the last ^i* 
.bancement of the coin took place, . it viras enacted that the 
price of labour, under the new standard, should be reslxicted 
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ia itSvQoituiid.aiiiQttnt rnider the- old standordl Thus wMM 
pvovisions were pecmUted to rise iii ralae, the poor man's pro* 
per^> ]mi hhouB^ was to be kept down. 

The effect of this hm was for s^me time< couateracjbed. 
h; the warfiure whiok diatu&gaidied the middle <^ this rei^^ 
and which provided both employment and remttneration for 
alLthe restless spirits of the nation; Duiing thispmed tile- 
kings of both Scotland and France became Echrardi^& piison-^' 
ers; and for the release of the latter, in the 34th year of Ed- 
ward III., France consented to pay i^o less than three millions 
of crowns of gold, two of which crowns were to be equal in 
▼alue to one En^ish noldet Ko. sooaec howenrer did the re- 
sources, supplied by successful warfare, begin to slacken, than 
it beeamc expedient for the legislature to* devise some plan 
by which t^e Itegal^ rate df the wages of htisbattdiy might be 
made adequate to the support of the labourers. But instead' 
of raising tfieir wages to their necessitiesv goveiliment endfek- 
voured tO' adjust the appetites of the poor to theit wages.* 
Pursuant to this, in* the 37th year of Edward the Third', an 
act was passecf, declaring' tfiat labouYers a:nd husbandmen 
Aould be allowed only one meal' a day> and furtiber dteclkring 
what kind of food they We^e permitted tb eat. Afterwards^ 
i^hen w«Lf h&d ftot only cea'sed iky be a profitable, but actually 
beca^ie als^iliig game to Fkglbnd^-wfaen, as it is said^ Mngt 
Edwanl eil^nd^ed more money in losing towns than' it had' 
haa&lye6G% him to win' ttiem, and when money must be hadi 
from some source, or ether to su^ppLy. tiie wants^ of the state, 
— the measure of injustice towards' l^e in^rior classes ap- 
pevs to have beevt filled up. Fqr instead of tgjLing. |%Qn^y 
from th^ w^iaJithy in ]%cef€9^epA9, as. w^a. prop<)ie(i( byi tbei BidtA 
9f IiaiM»H3tar« i^ yp^^ 1^8 1 ntaefmxM^ toafitedi by Padiar 
ment that a poU tax of fqurp^noe, pei; he^ shonU. be laaided> 
^1fQ^ evetV' 9^^(i^f ^ix^ ^i fi9inalQ> abioye/ the age* of foiur^ 
teen years, those only excepted who were Ufiiilgk on ahpis;^ 

Tkm^ %t tkiQ eoni^lusioA of the g^iCNiipH^ reigoi gS Bdward the 
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Third, England appears to have nearly reached what some 
would deem that point of perfection in political economyy 
which denies to the working people adequate wages and 
proper food, and yet requires them to supply the revenues of 
the state — a point which Egypt also was very near attaining, 
when the industrious Israelites were rescued from the neces-: 
sity of making bricks without materials, by the miraculous 
interposition of Heaven. 



RICHARD THE SECOND. 

Those oppres^ve regulations, with respect to the labour- 
ing classes, which commenced in the last reign with an altera- 
tion of the money laws, had their natural issue in the rebel-, 
lion under Wat Tyler. It is notorious that the poll tax 
proved the direct means of arousing that rebellion, and the 
rapidity with which the flame spread when once it was lit, 
shews that the minds of the working people throughout the 
kingdom were in a state of high excitement. They felt that 
gross injustice had been done them by the higher classes, and 
menaces of destruction were levelled not only against wealthy 
people, but against property itself* The following couplet, 
which it is stated was very popular at the time, no doubt ex- 
presses the views then entertained of the distinction of ranks : 

« When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?*' 

Judging from what was done by Wat Tyler and his fol- 
k)wers, it is highly probable that their intentions were not 
over-rated in the dying confession of Jack Straw, when he 
declared that their purpose was to cutoiFthe heads of the king 
and all the wealthy people in the kingdom, and to bum the 
city of London. 

After this ezpmence more caution appears to have been ex- 
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ercised both in taxing the poorer classes and in applying the 
law to the restriction of their wages; and it is not improbable 
that a contest for the crown^ which about this time began to 
agitate England, might tend to improve their condition^ 
how much soever it might disturb the comforts of their su- 
periors. For whilst the common people were liable to be con- 
tinually wanted as soldiers, by one party or the other, they 
would doubtless obtain better fare as the retainers of some 
nobleman, than that which the parliament of Edward the 
Third had allotted to thefn as artisans and husbandmen. 



HENRY THE FOURTH. 

In the thirteenth year of this monarch, the specific weight 

of standard silver in the pound sterling was again reduced « It 

was then enacted, that the pound weight of standard silver 

should make 1/. 10 j. sterlings and the pound weight of gold 

16/. 135. 4dk The previous regulation, it will be recollected, 

was 1/. 5$. for silver, and 15/. for gold. So that the precious 

metals were not only enhanced, but their relative value was 

again altered ; silver was enhanced one-fifth, or 20 per cent. ; 

and gold little more than one-tenth. " The great scarcity of 

money within the realm of England, and other mischiefs and 

causes" were assigned as the reason for this deterioration of 

English money. But the &ct was, that the enhancement of 

the value of gold and silver in coin was naturally followed by 

a progressive advance in the mercantile value of the imcoined^ 

material, until the mercantile value became upon a par with 

the coined value ; and wh^i this became the case, no person 

would take his metal to the mint and allow the king and the 

mint-master a profit upon the coinage, when he could make 

more profit of the metal by taking it to the merchant. When 

the bullion-market got into this state, money naturally became 

scarce. 

c 2 
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Various strong and arbitrajry mefcsiires were vef^eiatedly 
tried under these circumstances to pretent the expiMrfotion af 
bullion^ and to force its impdrtatioa«. But private intere^ 
always proving too ingenious for public laws, in flie end it 
became necessary to raise the value of gold and silvet in cokt, 
tp such a degpee, as- to overtop the mercatitile value of the 
uncoined material. Usually, as soon as this was done m an^ft 
particular country, in England for instance, diem was,, for ar 
season, pl^ity of money in citeulation^ because^ until the es/- 
ample were followed by oth^ countries, it would,- of eovam^ 
be profitable to merchants to bring the precious metals there : 
again, the new money being so much lighter than the old 
money, nobody, in the first instance, would like to hoard it, 
lest it should be again restored to the former standard, to the 
loss of the holders, as was formeriy the case,, when the pound 
sterling was restored to the poutid weight of silv^ ; and eacji 
alteration c^ the value vf»» aeoompanied trith a clause whiel^ 
encouraged this apprdieifsiom Iffttoh these causes^ Aequasp- 
tity of gold and silver in this nation Was nei only inci^aased 
iictuaily, but also increaMd in itb effioiency,, piimte inteiai^ 
operating to a^siaini it in mc6:e lively eiffcuIation>.and a tempor 
rary prosperity w^s li^e conse<|«eikce.; But as inemased. pncesft 
and inereased wages (wheait unrestrained by law)' nartursdly 
followed in tfhe train of eohsequeiices, with a further inoFease 
in the mercantile vdiue of gold and silver ) s;t>^ when thu kuig^ 
had reaped the first fruits of a dixninution (if the coin^ f(bd- be^j 
as well as others, bad enjoyed the pri^ege of paying dlB/ bifir 
debts with a less quantity of the pecious meKbls ih&st thaiiib 
which tib^ey had been coiitradted^ then the old evil of ^'^^eat^ 
scarcity of money within tiie realm of £kigkmd> and, oth^. 
mischiefe aiid causes," gradually retarited^andciiUedfor c(rer 
petition of the process* 
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HENRY THE FIFTH. 

Di74»]¥6 the ehorty but brilliant career of ibis monarch, 
money was prefi^rred from fiirther deterioration. In the first 
year of his Teign the clergy were led to entertain serious fears 
lest Jbe should take their temporalities from them. To divert 
l|im from this purpose^ it is said, they gave him a very large 
sum of monejr. In his fourth yeiar he drew considerable sums 
from the laity, but more from the clergy, towards the support 
of his wars in France. Being still in want of money he 
pawned l&is evown for a large sum to his uncle, the Bishop of 
Beaufort, and his jewels to the Lord Mayor of London. To 
haDie been forced to have recourse to these modes of getting 
money is a sufficient proof that his sole object in obtaining it 
was to give it circulation. The success, however, of his wars 
ifas probably the chief cause that during his reign the nation 
was preserved from any further diminution of the coin. 



BESRY THE SIXTH. 

So great a scarcity of the precious metals was now ex- 
perienced, that by an act of the legislature;; it was commanded 
that aU wool, wool-feUs, and tin, exported, should be paid f<Mr 
in gold and silver, which gold and silver were to be brought to 
the mint to be coined ; and the sellers of the above articles 
were also forbidden, by law,>to lend to any merchant any of 
the money which they should receive for them. But though 
gold and iiilver were both scarce in England^ gold, it seems, 
was the r£u:er.x)f the two; which arose from gold and silver, in 
tiieir m^cantile character, varying in their.relative value from 
the proportion assigned to them in their jnoney character, sb 
as to make it pr^table for dealers and merchants to buy up 
silver money with gold money, or viceversd. At this time 
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the coined gold of England bore a considerable premium above 
the coined silver^ in the public market of Europe, and it had 
become a common practice for foreign merchants to make their 
bargains to be paid in gold alone. To check this practice, it 
was enacted, that no merchant alien should be allowed to bind 
any of his Majesty's subjects to make payment in gold. for 
any debt, and if any refused to take payment in silver for any 
debt due to him, he should be subject to a penalty of double 
the amount of the sum. The scarcity of money appears to 
have been a growing evil throughout this reign. Mr. Ruding 
attributes to the extremity of the distress which the king in 
consequence experienced, his readiness to put faith 4n alche- 
my for the supply of his wants. In his 35th year, his ma- 
jesty's expectations were raised so high, that in a patent 
which he granted to certain persons for practising that art, he 
speaks with the utmost confidence of being able soon to pay 
all his debts with real gold and silver produced by the stofiCn 



EDWARD THE FOURTH. 

Edward the Fourth resorted to the old method of making 
a larger quantity of money out of the same quantity of metal ; 
which, if he could get the metal, proved him '^ a wiser 
child of this world" than his predecessor. In his fourth year, he 
enhanced both gold and silver 25 per cent., which was, in effect, 
to tell every one who owed £100,. to take his bill quickly and 
write down fourscore. At this time it was ordered that the 
pound weight of silver should make 1/. 175. 6d. sterling, in- 
stead of H. 10s.; and the pound weight of gold 20Ll6s.8d., 
instead of 16/. 13s. 4d. But even this vast and sudden en- 
hancement, it seems, was not found enough, with respect to 
gold; for in the next year it was ordered, that the pound 
weight of gold should be coined into 22/. 10s. : so that at 
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this time gold money was enhanced in value considerably more 
than silver money; whereas^ in the former great change 
made by Henry IV.^ silver money was enhanced in a much 
greater proportion than gold. The proclamations which an- 
nounce these alterations speak rather more explicitly of these 
^* other mischiefs and causes" which ha(} led to the scarcity 
of money in England^ than the ordinance of Henry IV. 
had done. Amongst other things^ " lack of bringing of bul- 
lion into the king's mint/' is stated, '* which, as is conceived, 
is because they that should bring bullion may have more for 
their buUion in other prince's mints than in his." Hence it 
appears that other princes were not ignorant of the conve- 
nience of enhancing the precious metals ; and the necessity of 
adjusting the coined money of different countries to each 
other served afterwards as a pretext for debasing the stan- 
dard, as well as for lessening the size of the toin. 

By the second gold coinage of Edward IV. which toot 
place in his fifth year, the noble was ordered to weigh 
6 dwts. 8 grains, exactly the weight of our present guinea ; 
but the quality of the gold was near 10 per cent, finer. Its 
value was fixed at 10s. ; if it was under weighty it was to be 
refused in payment. Considerable inconvenience being found 
to result from this, it was shortly afterwards enacted, that 
whatever deficiency there might be in the weight of the noble, 
should be made up with current silver. 

In the seventh year of Edward IV. complaint was made 
that Ireland was destitute of silver, — ^that the new coined 
money of that country was carried away daily, and that the 
people, conti'ary to law, (necessity being stronger than law,) 
continually took clipped money in payment : it was therefore 
ordered, that there should be an entirely new coinage, lower- 
ing the specific worth of Irish money very considerably; and 
that after the ensuing Easter, all other silver coins or money 
should be strictly prohibited from circulating in Ireland. All 
persons receiving or paying them, were to be adjudged guilty 
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€f>feIony. lit'seems, however, that tke people yMe not^puttm 
poflseesion of the means of getting the Bew-nsmeyiii feid^me 
dommensQralteto thek wants, and it& dilBoiniKhedivoxth^ &rm 
ooos^uence of tUb idteration of tHo&ey, fiU kulda of meieha&r 
diaetiBid Ttetil9JB4}eeame flo e3(beatively dear that «iany,f«Q^ 
pie ~w^e near pmsUng 'thj^oogli waat^ a«d oM^y gaive ^p 
jCheir houses and quitted the land. 

When the value of the pound st^lbg was altered hy Ed» 
.Wiupd IIL, it may %ie pretamed that neither 'hie nor ^ei^a 
prinees, nor mercantile saen, were iaufiedlaljely ftwitre -of tho 
dhanges which it would occasion ; hot now, the eoOftequenoa^ 
likdy to'r^ult fiom such depreciation of the {nOnnd st6v« 
ting woBC better understood, and they 'were i«o quioUy 
hBOught 4ibout, as to leave the sova^eign but -little ^tisae !u 
wbbh he eould make- his profit. By the enhantiement mudo 
in the 5th year« of ^Edward IV.^tho crown gwaad^ pK>jSt^ 
]/. 05« 10^. ott of every pound weight of gold; for the 
pound weight "vHis coined into 22L lO^. Od.y while the pcmte 
who brought the sietal to -be coiaed received blK^^ctafy 
2 1/. 9 j^ 2<l. : and fio with the •sil^r, the pound 'weight f0^ 
dmced 37s. 6^2./ but the owner received only 83$, which ieft 
a pn^t of 4s. 6d. to the cf^o^wn. But therise^ the^aaasl^ 
value of the metal so rapidly followed this onhateemeat 
of the coin, that in his 8th yeafr/the king found it necessavy 
to reduce the seignorageian gold to44«. 6d ttindion'silVarto 
2>. ^.j and in Ins 1 1th yeai*it was further dinaaiflhed<to 7& 6d* 
<xn gfdd, and to 1^, 6d. on aiWer. 



HENRY THE SEVENTH, 

The pound sterling remained unimpaired during tiie reign 
of Henry VIL That shrewd and peptic monarch being in the 
undisputed possession of the throne, and fuUy consbieus of 
paraaiQUAt 'vdue of money, appears to have had his atteotimi 



keedjrfeBciiodto<tiieai;^plgiim and io /hiA skin 

iB*<MwaiwidBtiwg^(moiicyn»y be asltiilniiifced'thxtdugh (togieeuvf 
•baohite rpewer vith iirtucdiiiie agon sinraited the cro9m4if 
BJwfftwwL. fiemy wideMteod tooomnh cf the iiojpBteiy ^ 
mats&ftiWit tolbeajvaie'tluit^ao'ired^ljiod.cnold ^aocnie/tDjito 
ovonrn^fiom dimiiuBiiiBig ;the weigkt «f tlie pOMnd fttadiBgy 
wlKiteveriieBipoiairyadTKirtagB it Hiight afiordfaii imptovident 

ef a 'Jew iof tbe .science «f nuoaey, ite baive iinoiiopoiaased the 
CQui^^end jfet toiuiife pt^ented Ihe t^Ufping lef it^ Jiuugr 
saighi have heen sthat man, but isi .dtfianoei frf* dl his/JD^pila- 
tienermoKiegrgMNBrioarce;. «6anuEl^/iaade people .less flcrofiu- 
kn» ahmst'ito^perfeotioD ; ^and as iheie ivas afluuket fiar light 
■Kmtijr 'the stftiple was iflore to be .j^vided* lUs j&anaxch'M 
dnpoeitite te;hMurd waalth pr&aUy tended dm ju> Jktle de- 
gree >to- make tneney i^carce. The^^tKaBur^he is tececded to 
ha^!e left behind' hka is Tarmndly stated, fast all aoconnls 
agieain makiiigitaMtQh^mofe than wae aconmulated by aiqr 
df his piedtoesaorai It ivas mostly rsecreted under his own 
key. The . mal pi a ctiees by which it was .amassed were ao 
flotoMus^ithat OEtenry VIII*, on coaatng to the erown/tiiought 
fitftocanaetwoof hisfatherVfavoufiies (Empson and Dudley) 
to he beheaded far th^ memoes in thia matter; and several of 
tim inferior s^ntis were sufferedito peiadiin prison. 

la .tine ihands of Henry VIL, parliamentary power and 
jialicial mAoencewere qnileas potent in^contrihuting to the 
wealth of the king, as the dirtet power of .the siEoid^was in 
ihe hands of i;he €onqnefor«ad Edward J. 



HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

Tbb love of dkplay was greater in Henry -Vill. thamthe 
kwe of money ; and tiierefore, though be inherited such tm-* 
mmso' wealth fimn his &ther, he socm found ansana to scatter 
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it- During its disjienBOn, the public probably were bei^ted, 
but this was paid for afterwards. The king*s want of money 
caused him to exeicise .the royal prerogative in reducing the 
pound steiling, smd he taxed his subjects to an amount whidi 
the stock of precious metals in the kingdom could not possibly 
re{»:esent9 without diminution or deterioration of the coin, 
in weight or purity. In his 18th year, it was enacted^ that 
the pound weight of silver, should make 21. 5s. sterling ; and 
the pound weif^t of gold, 27 L sterling. Thus each was en- 
hanced, about 20 per cent. ; but after this, the money was ra- 
pidly debased and diminished^ until in his 37th year, a pound 
weight of metal, which contained only four ounces of fine sil- 
ver, the remaining eight ounces being alloy, was coined into 
2/. 8s, Od. sterling, and the pound weight of gold, which was 
now only 20 car. fine, and 4 car. alloy (instead of 23 car. 
3^ {grs. and | gr. alloy), was coined into 30/. ; so that the pound 
weight of silver of the old standard, which prior to this reign 
was authorized to make 1/. 175. 6d, sterling, was now actually 
coined into 7/. 4s,; and the pound weight of fine gold, 
which previously formed 27/., was now converted into 36/. 

By this change, silver was enhanced to nearly four times its 
former value, while gold was only raised about one*third : thus 
their relation to each other in the money system was amazingly 
altered; but not so their mercantile value, for no one that 
could help it parted with gold, or old silver in payment, at 
that rate. The money value of an old angel was fixed at 8s. ; 
but Stow says, that he had seen2l5. given for one; it was for 
the purpose of using it in gilding, he tells us : but when it is 
considered that the 21s. contained only one-third their weight 
of silver, it was a profitable purchase in a mercantile point of 
view. The prices of victuals, and the rate of rents for lands 
and tenements, were presently raised in some proportion to the 
diminished worth of the money, and of course far beyond any 
former, precedent. Clipped silver, however despised at other 
times, was then as difficult to meet with as light guineas dur- 
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iog t]ie;latlei' part . of the. last war ; for of coiini^/ no lone 
would lend, when he iipas liable to be repaid in.baser money. 

The difficulty of borrowing clipped, beat, or broken sUTflf, 
is. thug hnnunrously illustrated in some yerses of that day : 

Hast thou any bowed silver to lend me, Joan ? 
Nay. Hast thou any broken silrer for me? None. 
Hast tbon any dipt silrer t I had, but Hib gone. 
Hast thou any craekM groat? Gfaek'd groat ! nay, n6t one. 
No silver, bowed^ broken, clipped, crackM, nor cat, 
Herd's ft frieiid for friendship not worth a ^^^d ia\i \ 



EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

This last and worst coinage of Henry the Eighth continued 
in circulation until the third year of Edward the Sixths when 
the purity of the coin was increased ; bi^t exactly in the same 
degree its value was enhanced, so that in effect it remained 
without improvement. Instead of the pound weight of metal 
of four ounces, of silver and eight ounces of alloy making 
2L 8s, sterling, Edward ordered that a pound weight of metal, 
of six ounces silver and six ounces alloy, should make 3/. 12s», 
so that what was gained in purity was lost in weight. 

The shilling was thus reduced to 3 dwts. 8 gr8.> one. half pi^ 
which only was of fine silver ; whereas the weight of the groat, 
until the 13th year of Henry the Fourth, had been 3 dwts, 
4^ grs» undebased. It is supposed to have been this small 
shilling of Edward the Sixth which caused Bishop Latimer, 
in a sermon before the king, sarcastically to say, '^ ,We have 
now a pretty little sbiUing, indeed a very pretty one; I have 
but one I think in my purse, and the last day I had put it 
away almost for an old groat, and so I trow some will tal^e 
them.'' Latimer in his next sermon vindicated himself, for 
having brought this subject forwsgrd in the pulpit, by an allu- 
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■iim wlikli iihmr^d Ihat :he otmfimd the ^d 4llirte ^ ^ 
mwey was oecasiooed by Hhe coveloiiBness ^ those at the 
head ^f 4ihe stafte, and that it was aocordiBgly^^ciiiBM vlUch 
it wasUsshly to reprove. By this new ooitiage Ihe metcihaol 
was to have 3/. 4s. fbr the pound weight of fine silver, which 
being to be coined into 71. is. left the king a profit of 4/, 
sterling. This . caaormous prpfit oa ti^e coinage w9J» h cpi^finna- 
tion of .Xatimerip .sim^oiqii. 

It may sesm iSti^nge jthut ti^ iuxeoebaat shoold fiapply 
silver upon terms apparently so unprofitable ; but iMiough 
the coined silver of England was greatly enhanced above 
the mercantile value of it, ^he coined gold of England was 
not so enhanced, and therefore the 3/. 4f. which the mejv 
chcmt was to reoeiye for .his ppnnd we^t of silver must 
be understood to have been sufficient, in the first instance, to 
enable him to disdharge English debts, or get geld with'it> so 
as 'to realize a profit on the transaction^ H^nry the Eighth, by 
debasing ihcgdld money, tiiougbt to md^e profit ^f the g^d 
coinage as vi^U as of the silver coinage ; but it was soon 
found to be imposs^le, as profit could only 4)e pained, even 
by a king, from making the -one comparatively decM'er than 
the other. Accordingly the t^oined value -of gold money 
was kept on a par with its mercantile value, so that it could 
be employed to buy silver with at its mercantSe value alsol 
and ihen the royal proclamation could cause silver in it& 
«wned state to bear any value, in the home circulatimi, wfaidi 
his Majesty might ohuseto put upon it, wh^eby a [Hroportio^ 
nate profit was secured until the means of getting gold were 
exhausted. 

But whilst silver ooin was thus made to possess fK> high 
a money value, and gold was restrained to its mercantile va- 
lue, it vms in vain to expect that^ny gold coin should remaiii 
in circulation, or that the silver should escape being counter-* 
feited, seeing it vi^as possible to make it as good as the kmg's 
money, and for the counterfeiter to get an immense profit o«it 
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olku .WBiSm ThomM; clerk of the eouiicHy noticesrtihas^hllifo 
letter to Ed^^ard VL^ exhorting l^tt taFefonnihe cokv: ^ K 
tiierebe my qmioitity of gold renmning (asi seme men tiiiidis 
bnt sBcmll) it ei^not come to* light;: becauee thai likfe dAk titer 
Tolae of our [flilyer] maaey dk^ daSy eteeay> to doth gold, 
inereasa to suck value that lying still it amdumteth abo^ th^ 
levenued'aC any land. And be tkat ahalt It^e t^ehre moaiAsv^ 
shall see that aa old angel [virhich by law wasr current f«r eig^ 
shillings] shaU> m talue and estitiMi^fty waotf Htlfe of tmsaky 
shillings <^ our cucrent motiey, if pitr^on Ibr the redress of 
jemt Mqesty's eoia beno^ had." The tempHatien^ isdeed^tv 
oouflterlBit the coin gS the itealii' tme ^ thtit time so stfEMsg; 
that men in the higher classes of soeiety^ and tiiose^ immedi** 
atdy connected vOlh the mint, w«re guilty of it.. Sir Tf il- 
hua Sharfmg]ton^ mast^ oi tbe^ mint at Briatri, confasBBd) 
that he had made large proil of clipping and shearing tim 
cwBBky (pf course die old eoins, for 4he new were not wortb^ ofi 
ity) and that ii^ the &»t y^af of S^nig BdmMnfcliehadisirtteak 
\3fiQ&i. of coufiteriiftit moa^ey*^ ^ 

It now beeamid appai^^^t to^ iSk^ kiag's adv^isers> tibvt asfitr 
was-natuori^ idb the way of tfad^ fer the unc<Miiied material e£ 
money to' follow Ibe value k walb allowed to^posiesa iibeoib, inr 
a short time alter the firsff issi»e of the- diminitdied money^scp 
tba craw& ia the long fuil* <Sould not dervre any BeMne- prdfife bvtl 
of the emnage of WcM:lhkls» aooney iham of good; fstud/ tfaatr 
whSst the eoHttterfeiter wa^ particijMktiftg witfi the -ooim itt^ 
the pfofite sttismg fioiiif th^ oontittiial debasement «f the 
meney^ the krag in: the «id ftoMall tfaekssby thartdimnkMiedi 
^cifie; Worth of his anftuaL receipts. 

11io|topular yoicel too WasrdecidecUy opposed to tfiis worths 
less nloney^ altiioiigh tb^se wa# doubtlesa good foundatioir fer 
the ojHm&n of those wfao^ at the time/]naintaii!kedi that tfaree*^ 
fOturths of tiie people were bettered in their conditiDn^. by it: 
The fetter of Mr. Thomas before referred to gees to the Sup^ 
poM of this opmen. He sarys^ that> fiom the wortllessamHsi 
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of tKe money^ people employed it to great diisad vantage 
mther than keep it.— As the vahie of labour would naturally 
be increased by the demand, and as three-fourths of the 
people^ at leasts are indebted for their comforts to a free de^ 
mand for labour, so it would follow of course^ that whilst the 
wealthy esteemed it more advantageous to expend their money 
to disadvantage rather than keep it, the condition of the great 
majority of the people^ whose only property was their labour^ 
could not fail to be improved by the expenditure. 

The necessity of a reformation of the money being now ge- 
aerally admitted, measures were tdlkeaa. for effecting it. But 
these were again discreditable to the government, and injuria 
ous to the common people. 

Although the gold money, as a mercantile commodity/ was 
enormously below its value in relation to silver, yet, strange 
as it may seem, the first measure adopted towards the refor- 
mation of the coinage was to reduce the money value of g6ld, 
so that a pound weight of gold of the old standard was allow-^ 
ed to make only 28/. 16^. It is fair to believe that the go- 
vernment neither possessed the power nor the inclination to 
issue much gold according to this scale, and that it was 
merely adopted as a device for drawing the gold already in coin 
out of the hands of the more simple part of the holders of it, 
by leading diem to suppose, that if they did not immediately 
part with it, they should sustain loss ; for in the next year, 
the pound weight of standard gold was again enhanced to 36/.' 

This measure was accompanied wilii a piece of state policy ^ 
respecting the silver money, which appears to have possessed 
the like character for integrity. According to the journal of 
Edward VI., it was determined, in the early part of the fifth 
y^rof his reign, to coin 20,000 pounds' weight of metal into 
money, so much baser than even that which was already in cir- 
culation, as to get a clear profit by the transaction of 160,000/. 
for the purpose, as is alleged, of paying the debt of the 
realm, of defending the country, and of amending the com. 
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Agreeftbly to this resolution, a coinage took place by'whith 
a pound weight of metal, containing - only three ouncea of 
silver (the rest alloy) was coined into 3/. lis; sterling, thus* 
makitig the pound weight of fine silver equal to 142. S&j 
sterling. Of this coin the m^chant was to receive. 10«. for 
an ounce of silver. It is difficult to conceive how thi9>base» 
coinage was to famish means for amending the coin, unless 
it were by. actually cheating the ignorant; and such appears 
to have been the real design. For, at the very time when.a- 
part of this wretched money was in preparation, the: former! 
coinage of this reign, and th0 latter coinage o£ the preceding 
reign, which, bad as they were beyond, all former precedent, 
were twice as good as that now. contemplated, .were first cried. 
down one-fourth, and afterwasds one-half, making the shilling 
current only for sixpence, and the groat for twopence. Thus the 
imsuspeoting people were robbed of half their money on the 
plea of its baseness, whilst the government was at theisame 
time plotting the issue of other .money, the. shilling of which^ 
in comparison, was not worth more than threepence. Ther 
richer sort of people, according to.Lanquet's Chronicle, had 
knowledge of these changes beforehand, ''anddidput off theirJ 
new light money, and kept in store none but good gold and 
old silver, that would not bring any loss,'' so that thexhief 
loss fen on the lower orders. 

After the first reduction above mentioned, an apprehension' 
currentiy prevailed, that another would soon follow,, for which> 
cause peqile refused to bring provisions to the mad&ets, 
chusing rather to keep them than run the risk of being cheated 
out of the value of the money which they might receive in 
exchange for them; in consequence of which, a great scarcity 
was presentiy felt. Whereupon a proclamation was issued, 
stating, that these effects arose ^*fromfalse and untrue rumour$, 
which were spread by certain lewd persons, who, of their own 
light heads, had imagined^ that because the king had som^ 
what abated the value of his coin, he, should, therefore^ more 
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vbaArit/f rad it psDcndte ti» foMii hi» Moyeftty's^ 8titsj«ctfl^ 
^ t»iumBt, sposky muttevy or deme aaiy manner of tale, news, 
w i30p<Brt^ either touching' Aeaimfling of the sadd ooinv ortikat 
lA' aiqrwiM in^t seuiid^ eitlttr ta the diriionour o£ faw^ 
Majert;f'ft penony op lire defiocmg oil his ear his counciFs pre»» 
eaadiDgi^ or to the dnqoifltinig of bis subjected <m pain* of six 
wmikA»' imfnmnmmat, and oC mdu fine to* Ms( MajeslT^^ use 
av faw* Majesty's jastittewof tint peaee shonld tfabik; fit'' 'Shti 
offender una abo to he liable tahe'pxit in^the pilioty, and: tii$ 
haseone^or faoAi kia earsi cut off« at the disoi«tio» of the ilia*' 
gialDBfaa; and aBjr person htttsoi^ sutoh' taky naws^ and report^ 
and not imnwdiatefy'Te^valHig^ ib ta sonua jnstice, Mur to hm 
tnbject to the' like poniahmanit* fircin the magiatrate wa» 
toibe sebjaet to tha saae- panishnrant i£ he failed to^lnlfibtlsa' 
iBtentieKi of tiie^ proelamatiiMft 

About a. nentfitslftoir this pradIam»tsoB had beenr ibanod for 
stop^ng die eaiB and. tongues cf the peoplev.the settond »*• 
dmtMi was: mada^ Sueh. measntts,. acaompanied: wubh* sarii) 
pve&BsioMy^ did aiore' towanb ** dishenouRBg hra: Majaaty^i 
person^ aoMb deAieiBg the proeedKngs of hist cooaitilr thas Hie 
fUaai ai»i untrue' ruinottni^"'aa they amti caUsd, ^ of eerteuv 
lewd pecaons«'' Vo aggrawrate the yaxaaioaa onaby of ibsse 
pMoeediigs^ it appeals that someiof the servanta c£ the ora^n* 
turned them to their private profit. The/ neecinrer fisi that 
oouaAy ofi YcH'k confcaasd Aat 1m> gained &ddA.aA aae erjang 
dman^ by . b wMm t u y 3000/>^ aabject to the ai hi ww u oa ^3^a ]» 
ihe^shilinig, and then) paying it into* the^ancbtqaieiratitaohl 
noimwai vaioe, which ho was psivikged to daaa a necaivaa: ofi 
the rei««na&. 

Ihe foRgoing^ eaentst took plans; ftom Apuii tQ> A^gnat in 
16&L ki S«^tember it was. determibed that a^ eainage(- of 
sihwr sfaoidd he issued of 11 oz«. fine* and' L oa« alloys tka 
pounds weight to mahe 31. steding, wherehy^aa it is slated' in 
Ae Ung'a joufnal^'fiye ahiHinga in siItot was to; he; w«rtfitflira 
diiUbgs in gdd*. Thiisi the'cdatiy^ value-of gold torsilver in 
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a mercantile view^ had tiol been greatly disturbed by the uti^ 
equal value attempted to be given to them in the English 
coinage. By an indenture executed shortly after this, it ap- 
pears that a pound weight of metals 1 1 oz. 1 dwt. fine silver, 
and 19 dwts. alloy, was coined into 3/. sterling* 

Whilst this improvement of the money was taking place in 
England, a measure was adopted towards Ireland, which 
would have been extraordinary if it had not already been seen 
that the practice of the time was to prepare for an *' amend-* 
xomit of the coin,'' by a system which would have been down- 
right swindling had it been practised by ordinary persons^ 
According to the king's journal, it was, on the 18th of May, 
1'652, determined that money should be cried down in Ireland 
iimnediately after the Midsummer payments, and that in the 
mean time the thing should be kept secret : and on.the lOtb 
of June (the intention of .the 18th of May being referred to) it 
was appointed that a considerable weight of metal which the 
king had in the Tower should be carried to Ireland, and there 
coined in a very base state, and that as soon as it was disbursed 
the coin should be cried down« > 

In the mean time, the improved money of England had be^ 
gun to be issued, but it was no sooner issued . than it was 
bought up at a premium with the old bad money, and either 
hoarded or exported. The merchants were accused by the 
king of loitering at home, and employing themselves in ex* 
dianging money, and clandestinely conveying, bullion out of 
the realm, instead of adventuring to bring in foreign common 
ditaes. The direct mode of preventing. this would have been to 
suppress the circulation of the bad money altogether, but the 
doing 80 presented a choice of difficulties-^ the government 
must have taken it in, and given good money for it, themselves 
bearing the loss, <Mr they must have thrown the loss at once 
upon the holders. The latter course would probably have 
caused a rebellion^ considering the high state of excitement 
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into which similar acts of injustice had recently wrought the 
minds of the people ; and the former alternative the govern* 
ment had not the means of adopting^ or it would have been 
discovered that to prepare for the amendment of the coin by 
first grossly debasing it, was an expedient no less unprofitable 
than unprincipled. It was therefore deemed impossible to 
suppress the circulation of bad money; and all that could be 
done was to enact various penalties to prevent the bad from 
absorbing the good money. Parties exchanging the good for 
more than its current value, were subjected to heavy fines and 
imprisonment 

A short time previously money was so unworthy of being 
hoarded, that persons would employ it to great disadvantage 
rather than keep it; now, however, it was so scarce, that ac- 
cording to the king's journal, the usual rate of interest was 
14 per cent, per annum ; to counteract which the taking of 
usury was altogether prohibited by law. All this being insuf- 
ficient to make money more plentiful, the law of the 17 Ed- 
ward IV. was renewed, whereby it was made felony to carry 
any kind of money or plate out of the kingdom ; and gold- 
smiths and others were prohibited from using gold and silver 
for articles of luxury. The strictness with which it was designed 
to prohibit the export of gold and silver, is rendered apparent 
by the nmiute exception shortly afterwards made, viz. that 
merchants might take 4/. in money with them for their ex- 
penses. These measures, however, were so far from rendering 
the circulation more abundant, that they rather produced the 
oontrary efiect, — as the greater was the anxiety of govern- 
ment to force the holders of coin to part with it, the greater 
would naturally be their inducement to keep it. The early 
death of Edward put a stop to further measures. 
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MARY. 



Thsough the short reign of Mary, good and bad money 
w«re allowed to circulate together under the royal sanction^ 
pretty much as they had done before her accession to the 
tiux>ne. The queen made great professions of her intention to 
complete the reformation of the coin : notwithstanding this, 
lier good money was of rather lower standard than that of the 
preceding reign ; and it also appears, that by her authority a 
considerable quantity of base money was coined and issued. 
The opportunity of reforming the coin was now, however, be- 
coming peculiarly favourable, in consequence of the diminu- 
tion of the mercantile value of silver in Europe, from the 
increased supplies derived from the New World. 



ELIZABETH. 

This sensible and spirited woman had both the ability and 
the will to avail herself of the favourable circumstances in 
which she was placed for bringing the silver money of Eng- 
land to a par with the gold money. As concerned her English 
dominions, she was alive to the advice of her counsellors when 
they told her that it was for the honour of the crown and the 
wealth of the prince and people to restore the standard to its 
ancient purity, ^* and that it was not the short ends of wit 
nor starting-holes of devices that could sustain the expence of 
a monarchy, but sound and solid courses." This looked well 
in theory, and was attempted to be practised with respect to 
England ; but Ireland was still fated to endure the miserable 
consequences of a policy dictated by '' the short ends of wit, 
and the starting-holes of devices." For whilst the queen's 
government w^e preparing to suppress the circulation of base 
monies in England, a commission was granted to the chief 
officers of the mint to coin 12/)00 pounds of the base English 

d2 
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money into 20,000 pounds Irish ; and a further commission 
was afterwards granted, authorizing her majesty^s money- 
makers to alter the base monies then current in England into 

• 

harp shillings and groats, to be defrayed about the queen's 
affairs in Ireland — 4000/* of such money to be coined into 
8000/. Irish, after the standard of 3 oz. fine silver to 9 oz. 
alloy — the pound troy to be coined into 405. : so that a pound 
weight of fine silver, which in England was at this time worth 
about 3/. 5s. sterling, in Ireland was to be worth 8/. 

By this device it is probable the knowing ones in England 
got rid of their base coin, so that when the base monies in 
England were cried down, the loss fell chiefly upon the more 
simple kind of folks. 

The shilling, or teston, which Edward had brought down to 
sixpence, was now reduced to fourpence halfpenny, the two- 
penny piece, to three halfpence, and the penny to three far- 
things. Certain shillings which were marked with a lion, a 
rose, a harp, or a flower-de-luce, and which it was stated were 
so base and full of copper as to be easily known, were only to 
pass for twopence farthing. Probably these were the~ coins of 
3 oz« fine and 9 oz. alloy, issued by authority of Edward the 
Sixth, and the counterfeits of that coinage. These twopence- 
farthing shillings, or testons, were only to be allowed to 
circulate even at this rate for four months ; and in the mean 
time the holders were invited to bring them and the other base 
monies to the mint, where they were to be exchanged after the 
above rates for good new money. As a further inducement to 
bring the old money to be exchanged for new, those who 
brought it to the Mint were to have threepence in the pound 
over the above rates. It was justly anticipated in the procla- 
mation announcing the above changes in money, that the coin 
would not go so far as formerly in the purchase of provisions, 
&c. To counteract this, all justices were commanded to 
punish those with speed and severity who should seek to ltd- 
vance the accustomed price of victuals. 
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rmmediately after the abavementioned proclamation was 
issued, reducing the value of the current coin, her majesty 
caused a summary of her reasons for the alterations to be pub- 
lished, wherein it is stated to be a truth well known, that " the 
honour and reputation of the singular wealth that this realm 
was wont to have above all other realms, was partly in that it 
had no current monies but gold and silver ; whereas, on the 
contrary, all other countries, as Almam, France, Spain, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and the rest of Christendom, have had, and 
still have, certain base monies." But as the money of Eng- 
land had of late grown into infamy and reproach, it had there- 
fore been thought necessary that it should be recovered. And 
in the attainment of this end, as her majesty meant for her 
part to be at great charges, so every good English subject 
ought to be content, though it was some small loss to him at 
the first As one consequence of the issue of this base money, 
the proclamation stated that counterfeiters, both at home and 
abroad, had uttered testons or shillings first for twelvepence, 
afterwards for sixpence, which were really not worth more than 
twopence ; and so, for small sums of money counterfeited, had 
carried out of the realm six times the value of it in rich com- 
modities— Aat although King Edward and Queen Mary had 
eoined great quantities of gold and silver, yet no part thereof 
was seen in the currency, some being carried out, and some 
perchance hoarded by the wiser sort, as it were to be wished that 
the whole were. It was further alleged, that although the 
earth had been plentifully productive, yet that the price of 
things had risen immeasurably, and no remedy could be de- 
vised for reducing the same, but to reduce the base monies to 
their just value ; for, says her majesty, " every man of the 
least understanding knew that a teston was not worth 
sixpence, and therefore no man would give that which was, 
and ever had been, worth sixpence, for a teston, but 
rather would require two testons ; and so a thing being 
worth sixpence was bought and sold either for two tes>- 
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tCHis, or one and a hM, which was in beckoning twdve- 
pence or ninepence* Whereas, every teeion being bnragfaefe 
to its jtist yalae^ it mu#t needs follow that one shall hvty thai 
for four-penee halfpenny which was wont to cost aix-penoe $ 
so that what he tnay lose by the bad money, he wiU gain by 
the next good money he shall get. By this jneadois the es:*' 
clmnge in favour of the m<mies of England shall rise in es* 
timation as formerly, and the fcnreign commodities be theiaby 
bought for easier prices ; so that every man oug^ to thaak 
God that he may live to see the honor of his oountiy tbua 
partly recovered fr<mi the privy thief> which is the oounter* 
feiter." — The address did not &il to set forthtbe great bener 
fit which was to arise from the reformation of money to aU 
poor people living upon daily wages, all mean gentleman 
who were living upon pensions and stipends, and aU tiioae 
tiving on soldier's pay, which bemg to be paid in good and 
fine monies, would therefore yield mote necessaries for thdur 
sustentation than their wages fcnrmerly did. 

Such were some of the reasons which the cabiiMit of iQiMen 
Elizabeth addressed to the nation, to reconcile the • people to 
the loss which this further reduction of tike money tbr^¥ 
upon them. Two errors are especially to be noticed in tfao 
reasoning of this address : 1st. It is assumed' that the value of 
silver in coin rests upon the same single princij^e of barter 
as if it were a mere m^cantile commodity : and, Stidly^ It is 
supposed that the possessors of money would circulate it ^^s 
freely in the employment of labour, when it was good enough 
to be hoarded, as when it was so bad as not to be worth keeping. 

Experience had shewn that the market price of silver 
in England had a natural tendency to approximate to the 
mint price ; but it had also bhewn that, at least since the 
introduction of gold into the English coini^e, the two prices 
were by no means the same. In 1544 (the 36th of Henry 
the Eighth) a proclamation announces the market price of-fiae 
silver to have been recently advanced to 45^peroz. that is. 
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49. in coin ; but an ounce of fine silver at that time coined 
mto numey was current for 4s* 8d, In the couirse of the same 
year^ whil^ the market price was stiU 4«. per oz.^ the king 
caused his ann to be composed of one half base metal^ and 
yet its money value to be retained, so that fine silver^ when 
oomed, was then worth 8s. per oz,, or double the market price. 
In the fdlowing year he further debased it so much^ that an 
ounce of fine silver in coin was made worth 12s. Four 
years after this^ when Edward the Sixth coined money so as 
to make 12s. in coin out of an ounce of fine silver, the market 
price of fine silver had risen to 5s. 4d. per oz. And two years 
Hfter that, when the same king coined an ounce of fine silver 
into 1/. 45. sterling, in order, as it was said, to get means for 
paying off the national debt, defending the nation and amende 
ing the coin, he then was obliged to offer lOs. of this money 
tor an ounce of fine silver. This, no doubts was somewhat 
above the previous market price, as a temptation to merchants 
to become the utterers of such base money ; but base and 
worthless as it was intrinsically^ yet possessing the super- 
scription and stamp of the monarch of England, 10^. of it 
weie made^ at the time, to have the same value in an English 
payment as an ounce of fine silver ; the silver gaining in 
power from possessing the king's sanction^ what it wanted in 
intrinsic purity. Thus it appears that whilst the value of silver 
uncoined is entirely dependent upon the principle* of barter, 
the value of coined silver is made up partly of the mercan^ 
tile value of the raw material, and partly of the royal sanc- 
tion, the relative quantity of each being varied according to the 
power, will, or necessities of the monarch. 

In the foregoing remarks it is seen that Henry the Eighth 
and Edward the Sixth made money with a large proportion of 
royal prerogative, and only a small proportion of pure metal. In 
after-times, when the power of James the Second was about to 
expire, we have an extraordinary instance of the extent to 
which this principle of constituting value might be carried. 
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By the l^reat of the baiter, and the aid of the toldiery, he wal^ 
enaUed to make 10/. sterling with only four pennyworth of 
metal, the. remaining. 9/. 19«* 8^. being all d^ved from royal 
power. As the failure of James to retain his crown constitaled 
the proof that he had no right to exercise the kingly ^[»rogft- 
tive of coining money, so his successor did not feel himself 
bound to fulfil James's pledge to take it back for taxes at the 
rate at which it was issued. It was, therefore, imm^iately 
cried down ; the piece of money which trad^epien and others 
had been compelled to take for the half-crown was redubed U> 
one penny, aikd the shilling to one farthing. But it may be 
questioned on what other principle than that of mere arbitrary 
power, King Edward and Queen Elizabeth reduced th€ value 
of the teston. The teston was coined by Henry VIII, as a 
shilling, and was to pass for twelve pence. The proclajnation 
of King Edward speaks of it as " the piece of twelve pence, 
called a teston ;" and, therefore, it had the isame title, vix 
the sanction of the acknowledged monarch, for represeiiting 
twelve pepce, as the penny had for repres^iting one penny* 
But, admitting this, then the monarch who had paid them 
to. the people for twelve pence, was bound in equity to. take 
them again from th? people at the same mte, for taxes, pre- 
vious to their value being reduced, 

The supposition that the possessors of money would psut 
with it as- freely when it was intrinsically good as they did 
when it was intrinsically bad, is made the foundation of the 
reasoning of that part of the address which was designed to 
show that poor people living on daily wages, mean gentlemen 
living upon pensions and stipends, and soldiers living on fixed 
pay, would be benefited by the change, Gentlemen, whether 
moan or noble, whether living upon pensions or annuities, or 
deriving their income from lands, whilst they could get their 
former revenues paid, would of course derive benefit from the 
increased v^ue of money : soldiers also, whose pay proceeded 
directly from the prince, and only indirectly from the people, 
and whose services might be essential to enforce the payment of 
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the revtnaey would not have their wages lowered according td 
tl»e increased value of money ; it is no wonder^ therefore^ 
if the queen and her measures were pc^ular with them. But 
poOT people liring upon daily wages^ depending upon the 
voluntary employment of the more wealthy^ wcMild not find 
Elizabeth's golden promises so completely realized. On the 
contrary^ the want of emplojonent at adequate wages would be 
the natural consequence of an increased value of money 
then^ in like manner as the same cause produces the same 
efiect now ; and this, together with the loss of subsistence 
previously derived from religipus houses^ probably caused the 
poor-laws^ whidi Elizabeth established, to become imperativdy 
necessary* 

Meanwhile- the middle classes of society^ such as farmers 

and tradesmen, were not much more equitably treated than 

the poor. Their commodities were liable to be valued by 

officers appcanted by the government, and the owners were 

forced to part with them at a reduced rate ; for if prices had 

been allowed to remain nominally the same, then mean 

gentlemen and soldiers would have derived no benefit from 

the increased value of money : they were therefore lowered, 

so that a commodity accustomed to be sold for a teston» 

when it was valued at sixpence, should be sold for a teston, 

valued at fourpence halfpenny. But by this arrangement the 

producers or venders of the necessaries of life could not pay 

rent and taxes as before, and, consequently, stipends and 

annuities according to the old scale would fall off, whence 

the mean gentlemen and soldiers would be forced to lose 

in the nominal amount of their pensions as much as was 

given them in the improved specific worth of money. True, 

but by a sacrifice of capital on the part of the producers, 

or v«[iders of the necessaries of life, the queen's promises to 

these gentlemen might for a time be realized ; and so they 

wore. And upon the same principle a fieirmer, in modem days, 

kaving saved a thousand.pounds, may pay, even for ten years^ 
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IOO/..per aimiim> for rent and taxes, and other oatgfnngs, niior^ 
than the profit. of hk fann, before he hunaelf comes to the 
perish. To the parish, however, he must coaie at Jast, and 
himself and family became a dead weight on the proprietor <rf 
the soil; or his rent and taxes must be lessened in the 
salne degree that his receipts are diminished. 

By the same short-sighted policy which leads d&e poor me- 
ohanio and labourer of tibe present day to expect that he shall 
eentinue to reoeiTe the aame daily wages when provisions and 
dothing are low in price, as when they wore high, the 
cabinet of Queen ElisEabeth was certainly governed when it 
propounded the foregoing argument. Possessed o£ great 
power, and resolved to spare no pains in enforcing their decree 
that the prices of commodities should be regulated by magis- 
trates,, and not by the buyer and seller, they might have suc^ 
ceedfld in their views, had success been possible. But upon 
former occasions, the like sapi^it policy had been adopted, 
until the market was so badly supplied with provisions that it 
was with difiBcuUy enough could be obtained for the king's 
household ; and similar consequences ensued now. 
, Stowe says,, that in October 1663, London was visited with 
a three-fold plague — pestilence, scarcity of money, and dearth 
of victuals ; and that Michaelmas term was not kept. Thttee 
calamities, which came upon the nation almost as soon as the 
new coinage was completed, were the natural consequences of 
that measure, and of the steps by which it was accompanied^ 
When money was made worth hoarding, and by restraints on 
profit capital was driven from employment, famine and sick"' 
ness were sure to fdlow. 

. In the new coinage the pound weight of gold of twenty- 
two carats fine, and two carats alloy, was made to repres^oit 
33/. Sovereigns were coined of this gold, to be current fov 
309., which weighed seven pennyweights, six grains and a half. 
Gold of this quality is distinguished as the new standard. 
The old standard was twenty-three carats, three grains and a 
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lutf fiae, andtmly half a grain alloy. H^nry the Eigbtb was 
Ae &»t Bttglish mcmardi who debased it. In his eighteenth 
ytBT, lieifianaed the poand Wi^ht of gold of twenty-^two carats 
tee^ and two flUoy> to represait 2fi^. 25. 6d., coining it into 
oiown pieces, tod not into noblesi. angels, &c.> from which cir*. 
oumstmoe it was aftenfardaoedled^own gold. In his thirty^- 
aBventk year, he fiuihisar debased the itondard to only twaity 
caratd'Sne, and.fimr caratsalloy^ and the pound weight was 
then to make 301 Thia lowest standdfd was. not continued ; 
bat crewn gold fwiained m iise^ and was sometimes distin** 
fished by. writers as ik» naw sta4dard> aad sometimes as 
&xmn gold. From the time of Henry the Eighth to Charles 
lbs Fiesta the did and new standards were in use together, 
the value, bnng adjusted aficosding <to dieir relative fineness. 
Skuc^ Charles L crown gold has. been the only standard. 

Ehaabeth coined the pound weight of crown gold into 33i. 
and the pound weight of the dd standaid into 36/., which pro-* 
portions were as nearly as. possible equal to 30/. coined out 61 
tlie pound weight of gold of 20 carats fine and 4 alloy ; so that 
Elizabeth valued gold in her new coin exaetly the same as 
Henry the Eighth did in. his basest coinage. In the value of 
gekl.maney, therefore, Elizabeth virtually made no improve*- 
m&at* All that «he attempted was ta restore the silver money 
to the same value, in relation to geld money, which it pos- 
sessed m the tkne of Henry the Seventh. She did not in-^ 
tend to restore the poand sterling either of gold or silver 
to the eame weight and purity i iwbich it possessed in her 
grandiatherfs n^gn, as some > may imagine, for in that case 
the pound weight of gold, of the old standard, must have 
made only 22L 10$*, and the pound weight of standard silver 
1/. 17^ 6d.; but she did restore silver c(nn to the same value^ 
m relation to g<dd, which it held in the reign of. Henry the 
Seventh, by coining the pound weight of standard silver into 
3/« sterling, which, in proportion to 36/.,iis precisely what 
1/. 175. 6d. is to 22/. 10^. 
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In thus restoring silver to the same relative valve with 
gold money, which it bore in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
Elizabeth flattered herself that she had settled the money ques- 
* tion upon a lasting basis ; that '' she had (as she expressed 
it,) conquered that monster which had so long devoured 
her people f but the subsequent History of England, and 
even that of Elizabeth's own reign, shews that thou^ 
his power was checked, the monster was not annihilated. 

The queen was pledged by principle, by ambition, and by 
vanity, to keep the money of England upon the basis on 
which it was now placed, and she spared no pains to do it; 
but all her ^ower and policy were inadequate to the task* 
Her credit was good, and she borrowed largely : the mines 
were also very productive, and the wealth of those who un- 
derstood the mystery of money was greatly on the increase ; 
but the coin in circulation was far below the ivecessities of 
the people. Its scarcity was indeed so great that the people 
'were willing to take it however imperfect, and this opened a 
wide field for the practices of clipping and counterfeiting : 
clipped money accordingly soon formed a considerable part of 
the circulating medium of England, in defiance of all the se- 
verity used by the crown to check its progress ; and this caused 
the relative value of gold and silver, and the rate of exchange 
between England and foreign countries, to be disturbed. For 
though an English shiUing or sovereign having lost somewhat 
of its eoined weight, was fully adequate to discharge an Eng- 
lish obligation of one shilling or one pound; yet their value 
against each other, and their foreign value, varied with every 
diminution of their original weight : and thus merchants 
and brokers w^e enabled to buy up the gold money of 
full weight with the current silver of diminished weight, 
and the silver money of full weight with current gold • of 
diminished weight So there were two standards to which the 
money was conformable ; one the legal coining stiindard, the 
other the current standard. The coining standard, after Eliza- 
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betli had restored the money, required 7 dwts. 6| grains of 
goid, of the same degree of fineness as our present sovereign, 
or twenty shillings> each weighing 4 dwts, of silver of stan- 
daid fineness, to represent the pound sterling ; but the current 
standard was limited only by the lowest weight at which it 
was possible to get money into circulation. Under the sanc- 
tion of this double standard, therefore, the person who wanted 
to pay away money in the home market profited by selling his 
heavy gold and silver to the merchant, for which he received 
an increased numerical amount of current money in exchange, 
whilst the merchant had his profit in the foreign market, in 
the superior weight of the money which he bought. The na- 
tural efiisct of this traffic was to cause all the best gold and 
silver money to be abstracted from circulation as an article of 
merchandize rather than of currency ; and to render it impos- 
sible for the government to coin and issue money according to 
the legal standard, without being subjected to continual loss. 

Pressed with this difficulty, Elizabeth (notwithstanding her 
often repeated determination to preserve the standard invio- 
late) for some time secretly connived at the kgal standard 
being departed from by the mint master ; and when in conse- 
quence of the officiousness of one of the officers of the mint, 
the variation betwixt the coinage and the indenture for coin- 
ing could no longer be concealed, she publicly announced that 
for great and urgent causes, she was compelledybr a short time 
to tolerate some deviation from the express words of the for 
mer indentures. This happened at the conmiencement of the 
31st year of her reign, and to this day the short time is un- 
expired. 

The first departure from her original standard was appa- 
nently trifling. It was ordered, that the pound weight of gold re^ 
duced in |>urity by one quaiter-grain more of alloy, should mak^ 
36i[. Is. lO^d. ; and that the pound weight of silver with on^ 
dwt. more of alloy thani th^ former standard, should make 
32. 0$. 3d0 Trifling as this first alteration may appear to bei 
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k was nnpdrtant as to its cause and consequences. It <dearly 
pfored; that Elizabetk bad not discovered the secret of aettlmg 
for ever the money question. This evasive mode of com- 
bating the monster, (as she called the evils of the money sys* 
tem), was rather an acknowledgement of his invindbiUty; and 
before the conclusion of her reiga, facts made it evident that 
he was still aUe to distress botili prince and people. For th« 
ftbuse of exchan^y as the evil was denominated^ had in the 
latter years of this queen's r^gn risen to such a pitch as to 
oceasbn a loss to England of 500,000/. annually, at least lU 
diat rate it was estknated in her 43d year^ by the lord-keeper 
of the great seal, and the lord high treasurer : and yet in her 
43d year the like evasive mode (^ meeting the evil was again 
had recourse to. It was thesk enacted^ that the pound weight 
of gold should be coined into ten dhillinga m(Mre than the 
qneen's original standfurd ; and the pound weight of silvei* into 
two shillings more. Thus terminated Elizabeth's attempt to 
make the money of Englimd ** always the same/' in accord- 
ance with her motto. During this reign, the measures adopt- 
ed with respect to the currency of Ireland were of a character 
to rival for injustice the worst of those which Heniy the 
Eighth and. Edward the Sixth had adopted towards England* 



JAMES THE FIRST. 

The experience of Elizabeth's reign proved, that though 
she had power to restore the coinage at the commencement of 
her reign^ by inflicting great injustice on the holders of the 
currency, it was beyond her ability to keep the coinage aiid 
currency at par. H^r last attempt, in her 43d year, to make 
the mint valu^ confbrmable to the current value of money, 
was presently found to be no more successful than that which 
had been made iil hi^r 21st ; for within font years ^St&r we find 
h^t succie8S(»' King hme^p cdleging in a proelamation> that the 
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relative iralue of gold to silver in Englax^ was imperfeotiy 
adjusted, and that he had therefore deemed it necessary t0 
make a new coinage of gold, in which the pound wei^t oi 
crown gold was coined into 37/. 4$., which is 3/. I4s» more than 
the last coinage of EUzabeth. A new name was also gjiven to 
the piece of money representing the pound sterling : viz. an 
unit or unity ; Queen Elizabeth called it a sovereign. The 
unit weighed only 6 dwts. 10| grains ; whilst the reduced so- 
vereign of Queen Ehzabeth weighed 7 dwts. 4 grains. 

But the whole history of James's reign shows that this 
system was no more successful in his hands (largely as he 
was disposed to act upon it,) than in those of his pi^edeceasor ; 
neither was it likely that it should be successful. As well 
might a man expect to find his way in a foggy night by Icd^ 
lomng a WiU-o'-wisp^ as a king expect to find a fixed standard 
for his money^ by acknowledging both a gold and a silver stan* 
dard, and by adjusting the weight and purity of his new coin 
to Uie weight and purity of the current money. The fur Aef 
this system is pursued, the furdier it niust always lead astray. 
By following it the Scotch pound had, at that time, become 
reduced to twenty-penee of English money, and the French 
pound or livre to two shillings, (since which it has fallen to 
tenpence) ; yet the only alternatives James had, were to fblldw 
this ignis fatuus, or to adopt the unjust expedients of former 
times for supplying the mint with the material for money. 
He chose the former, and accordingly reduced, in the second 
y^r of his reign, the gold representative of the pound ster- 
ling, from 7 dwts. 4 grs, to 6 dwts. 10| grs. 

Notwithstanding this large reduction in the weight of the 
gold pounds the scarcity of gold and silver soon afterwards 
became very great, wherefore takii^ it for granted that the 
money was exported, the king a|^inted a committee, in his 
eighth year, to inquire into the cause. The causes were re^ 
ported to be these : the weight, the fineness of the standard, 
the rdative value of the monies in gdd and silver, and the 
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abase of exdrange lor moniei^ by bills, wbersm all die fonner 
were included. This last, it is to be observed, was a new 
cause which had grown up in cimsequence of the credit that 
had now become attached to merchants' bills (^ exdiai^io* 
The difference of weight, fineness, and valuation, the com- 
missioners declared were not true causes of exportation, if 
there were betwixt countries a due course holden in the ex- 
change of money ; but that due course not being observed, 
then they might accidentally become causes : that is to say, 
amongst merchants and buUionists, there is no reason why the 
weight, fineness, and relative value of one kind of metal money 
to another should not be understood and adjusted, as well oa 
one side the English channel as the other, and if so, then no 
mercantile profit was to be got by the transport erf' it on ac-^- 
count of its weight and fineness, unless the usual course in 
the exchange of money were disturbed by some other cause* 
This was all good reasoning, but. when they stated this dis« 
turbance to have arisen from an overbalancing of foreign 
commodities, increased by the immoderate use of them, and 
by neglect of setting the people on work, they only explained 
one difficulty by starting another. It was, however, represent* 
ed to the king as a fact, that the gold coin called the unit^ 
which was current for a pound sterling in England, was 
valued in foreign parts at 1/. 2s. sterling. This effect was 
stated to have been [uroduced by the increased importation 
of silver from America; but the truth was, that though the 
silver standard in England had not been officially altered from 
the last standard of Elizabetii, yet it was virtually altered by 
the silver in circulation getting worn down or clipped, so that 
upon an average the unit was really equivalent to 235. of the 
silver money, when both were brought to the goldsmith's 
scales, and determined by the relative value of the metak 
fiurly rated. Instead, however, of restoring the silver 
money to its legal specific weight, which ought to have been 
the case, if the increased importation of it had caused Ae 
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derangement, James ordered that the gold money should be 
raised 10 per cent, in its numerical value, and that the unit 
fliiould thencefortli be current in England for 1/. 2s. sterlings 
vod all other gold monies in proportion. 

As this enhancement of gold went somewhat beyond the 
absolute difference in the mercantile value of gold and silver, the 
effect of it wag for a time to bring gold to England, and to cause 
a comparative scarcity of silver, insomuch that it was in serious 
contemplation to alter the silver standard, so as that the pound 
weight should be coined into 66s. instead of 62s. ; but by the ad- 
vice of several eminent merchants this measure was suspended. 
By a new coinage of gold, which took place at this time, a 
new piece of gold was authorized to represent the pound ster- 
ling. Its weight was five pennyweights, twenty grains and a 
half. It was still called an unit ; but to distinguish it from 
the unit of 22s. value, its common appellation was a '^ Laurel," 
because the king's head upon it was surrounded by a laurel- 
wreath. Though by this coinage gold experienced a further 
trifling enhancement, viz. of 2s, 8d. in the pound weight, yet 
the pound sterling having now a distinct representative in 
gold (which it had not during the time that the old unit repre- 
sented 22s., for then the pound sterling had no other represen- 
tative than 20s. in silver), the extra demand for silver for mer- 
cantile purposes was for a time checked. It was, however, 
only a temporary check ; for, in defiance of all the expedients 
which James and his councillors could adopt to prevent mer- 
chants and goldsmiths from giving better prices for the mate- 
rial of money than those held out by his majesty's mint, the 
scarcity of money in circulation became every day more se- 
verely felt. 

At the commencement of this reign, the money of Ireland, 
which had been of the standard of only thrtee ounces fine to nine 
ounces alloy, was ordered to be made of the standard of nine 
ounces fine to three ounces alloy ; and the magistrates were 
required to see that the prices of provisions were adjusted t' 
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this increased Ttidue of money, in like manner as had been 
done in England by Queen l^zabeth. As much ck>nfusioiK 
had arisen from the application of the word *' sterling" to the 
improved Irish money, in consequence of his majesty having 
used that term in an ordinance, it was ordered that the word 
sterling should be utterly abolished in reference to Irish mo* 
ney, and that the shilling of Ireland should be catted tweWe* 
pence Irish, and not twelvepence sterling. 



CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Till this time, and especially during the reigns of Henry 
the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, it had 
been the lot of the people to bear all the evils arising out of a 
vacillating money system ; but now the tables were turned, 
and it became the fate of the king to suffer from it. We have 
already observed that James the First followed this shifting 
system whithersoever it would lead him ; the consequence of 
which was, that his son Charles inherited the crown under 
such embarrassment, that turn whatever way he would, he 
could not extricate himself. It is to be recollected, that from 
the time of Henry the Seventh, the strength of parliament had 
been rapidly on the increase. That monarch having the 
talent to render the power of parliament subservient to his 
personal avarice, fostered its growth. His son, Henry the 
Eighth, found the support of parliament very useful in liber- 
ating his crown from the inconvenient interference of the 
pope, and by availing himself of its aid, he infused further 
strength into its constitution. The succeeding reigns of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, were very favourable for 
the confirmation of that strength ; so that when Elizabeth had 
settled, as she thought, the principles upon which money was 
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law for the coinage of money, which another power in the state 
was now in a fit condition to enforce. But against such confer* 
ttdty to the legal principles which governed the coinage, those 
practical principles, which regulated the currency, formed il 
natural and insurmountable impediment. . Instead, therefore, 
of Eli2abeth: having by her money laws destroyed the money^^ 
monster, as she vainly hoped^ AeirestaUidiment had, in fact, 
only tended to bring both prince and people more decidedly 
beneath its grasp. 

It was the fate of Charles the First to afford melancholy 
proof of the truth of this assertion. Inheriting with his 
father's kingdom his iather's debts, and being involved in, a 
foreign war, he found his occasions for money soon surpass 
all common means of supply. His first expedient was to 
enhance the value of both gold and silver in coin* Accordr 
ingly, in his second year, a commissiouj bearing date the 14th 
of August, was gmnted for coining the pound weight, of silver 
into 3/. 10s. 6d, sterling, and the pound weight of crown gold 
into 44/. The effects of this regulation would be, first, that 
all old monies^ whether of gold or silyer, wc^d become mer- 
chandize, and thereby cease to circulate as mere currency $ 
and, secondly, that by the silver being enhanced much more 
than gold, the gold would be entirely bought up wit^h silver by 
the bullion dealers. Sugh would seem to have been its imme- 
diate consequence ; for so early as the fourth of the following 
month, a proclamation was issued for the purpose of indirectly 
annullingthecoinage under the commi^ion of t^el4th of August. 
By that proclamation it was ordered, that all gold and silver 
monies should only be legally current in such species, and at 
such weights, fineness, and value, as the same were current at on 
the first day of August preced^ig ; and that all monies of gold 
and silver coined siiice the said first day of August, .in any 
other manner than according to the proclamations which were 
in force upon that day, should be esteemed but as bullion, and 
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not be currait Rapidly as these changes were made to take 
fisLce, there can be no doubt that those who understood the 
mystery of money would be quick enough to make great 
advantage <^ them, at the cost of others who were ignorant of 
the consequences. 

By a commimion for coinings bearii^ date the 7th of Sep- 
tamber, the same regulations as to weight and fineness were 
returned to> whidb were in exitftaace when Charles came to 
to the thnxie. But this litde flirt (as it were) with the value 
of money, had taught the bullion dealers and the people gene- 
lallyy to take good care of their old money ; so that the scar- 
city of itin circulation was increased ; and as from the repeated 
enhancements of the value of gold in its relation to silver 
since the time of Elizabeth, the silver money afforded rMher 
more profit for foreign payments than gold, so it became a com- 
mon practice for bullion-dealers to cull the weightiest and best 
of the sQver money(for which, according toRushworth's account, 
they gave a premium of two and sometimes three shillings in 
,the hundred pounds), to melt and transport the same. The defi- 
ciency of silver money in relation to gdid increased so much, 
^' that the drovers and farmers, who brought cattle to Smith- 
field, would commonly make their bargain to be paid in silver; 
and it was usual to give twopence, and sometimes more, to 
change a twenty-shilling piece of full weight/' After this, a 
large quantity of silver was, for some years, brought to the 
English mint to be coined, under an agreement which v^as 
entered into betwixt England and Spain : but instead of 
making money in general circulate more plentifully, it only 
caused the export or monopoly of gold to become profitable 
and practised ; till in the end, the foreign demand for English 
money, first silver, and then gold, aided by the monc^ly 
at home, caused the want of coin in circulation to be- 
come an evil too great for the king to surmount. 

In 1639, his Majesty was made to feel his dependance upon 
parliament and the monied interests of the nation. In the 
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parUament which met at Edinburgh that year, it was de« 
inanded of the king that the coin of the kingdom should not 
be meddled with but by the advice of pailiiuaent. This 
attempt to invade his prerogativey as his Majesty called it^ he 
resisted in high terms* saying, '' The cdui is a {werogative 
most peculiar to the crown, and none can meddle with it but 
by our consent, without incurring the punishm^it of high 
treason, as it is in all kingdoms/' But these werevain words^ 
and only evinced* that in proportion as actual povrer is lost, 
the apparent owner is likriy to become more than usually 
tenadous of its semblance. Charles presently found to his 
cost that he had no legal^ means of possessing himself of the 
material of money in quantities adequate to his wants, and 
that without this the prerogative of coining was an idle pri- 
▼ilege. To relieye himself from this difficulty, he notoriously 
broke those lavrs, the maintenance of which constitutes the es- 
sential condition on which an English monarch holds his 
crown. In the month of July 1640, he gave oiders to seize 
upon the bullion in the Tower, which had been brought thither 
by merchants from abroad, to be coined. But not being 
honest enough to stick to the right, nor y^ wicked enough to 
persevere in a wrong cause, and finding that this unjust pro- 
ceeding would effectually prevent any more metal from being 
brought into the Tower, he was induced to release it on con- 
dition of one-third part, viz. 40,000/. being lent to him. Thus 
the king lost the bulk of the money, and did not regain the 
confidence of the people. On the contnury, in a petition on 
the 24th of April following, by the citizens of London^ a peti- 
tion subscribed, as it is said, by 20,000 persons of good rank 
and quality, it was stated, " that the stopping of the money 
in die mint, which, till then* was accounted the safest place 
and surest staple in these parts of the world, did still hinder 
the importation of bullion.'^ 

Another scheme which Charles had recourse to for getting 
money, was such as* at the present time* would deprive a 
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common man of the benefit of the insolvent debtor's act : he 
became a trader, and bought oa credit a large quantity of 
pepper, Which he sold c^ain immediately^fbr money, at a rate 
much tinder its yalue. He next wished to do as Henry the 
Eighth and Edward the Sixth had done, viz. to maJke a iBxget 
^Ufintity of money out of the same quantity of silver. It was 
debated in council to itiix silver and copper together, and to 
coin to the value at 300,000/^ : tile coin to be such, that 
threiB-pennyworth of silver, ad^ed to a certain quantity of 
copper, shouM be made curr^it for one shiUing. Bat herein 
he was made to feel hii^ weakness. Sir Ralph Freeman, 
master 6f the mint, well knowing that pmrliament would be 
able and willing to make good, the sentiments he expressed, 
dedared to Loi^i Strafford that the servants of the mint-house 
would refuse to work the copper money, to which the earl is 
reported to have replied, ^' Then it were well to send those 
servants to the house of correction' :*' and to the house of cor- 
reDtion> or scxnething worse, bolh they and the master of the 
mint would have gone, if they had ventured to utter the like 
sentiments m the time of Henry the Eighth ; but the arbitrary 
power of the crown had now received a check, from which it 
could not recover, and was itself made to yield obedience to 
the supr^ne dominion of gold and silver. 

Charles having, in such instances as these, set at nought 
the sacredness of his own laws, was met by his opponents 
upon the common ground of mere natural power ; each party 
seeking its strength in the means it had of raising money. 
The two universities, and the king's party, supported the king 
with all their plate, and the great bulk of the people supported 
the parliament with all the bullion they could muster. Hu- 
dibras very justly called it the cause of gold and plate, and 
ridiculing the eagerness with which the people brought forth 
their gold and silver vessels, he says, — 

For when they thought the cause had need on't, 
Happy was he that could get rid on't. 
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Did they not coin pots^ bowls, and fla^ionSy 
Into officers of horse and dragoons? 
And into pikes and mnsqueteers 
Stamp beakers, cups and porringers? 
The result of the contest is well known. 

In 1647, parliament haying resolved to stop the cireulation 
of clipped money, ordered that it should only be mceived as 
bullion ; but this r^idatkm was not s to apply to <dd monies 
which had grown light through wear. 

In proportion, however, as the intrinsic value of the coin 
was increased, the uidveements to circulate it were dimi- 
nished, and the parliament became so distressed for money 
wherewith to pay the army, that they gave orders to seize the 
•public treasuries of Goldsmiths^ Weavers', and Haberdashers' 
Halls. And notwithstanding twenty millions of money weie 
coined within twenty-five years, according to the mint books, 
it was almost all tmng^rted or melted dowm ; so that weighty 
gold, as a writer of that time observes, was as precious in the 
kingdom as diamonds. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Cromwell was indebted to a lucky accident for the means 
of fixing the powers of government absolutely in himself. 
Three Hamburgh ships, having 300,000/* in silver on board, 
had been detained upon suspicion that it was the property of 
the Dutch. Cromwell hearing of the silver, ordered a detach- 
ment of soldiers on board, and seized it. Having thus pos- 
sessed himself of money, he was emboldened to take upon 
himself the right to dissolve the parliament. The grand 
secret of Cromwell's policy appears to have been, with money 
to govern the army, and with the army to govern the people ; 
and thus governing the people by mere military power, he 
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was provided with the means of getting money , or the material 
of money, wherever it was known to exist. The alienation and 
sale of church and other property^ was also a fertile source 
of revenue to him ; and for the few years that this system conr» 
tinned, there was such an increased quantity of money in cir- 
culation, as justified u remark made afterwards by Lord Lucas, 
that in the time of the late usurping powers, though the taxes 
were great, the means which people had of obtaining moaey 
were great also. 

But these modes of creating supplies could not last long* ; 
they would do for an emergency only, and the time would 
inevitably come when such summary means of making a reve- 
nue would as suddenly fail : this, however, was a state of things 
for which Cromwell's death saved him the necessity of pro^ 
viding. In the meantime, the people had seen enough of the 
system to make them wish for a change ; and a recurrence to 
the laws for the protection of property was gladly hailed by 
aU parties. 



CHARLES THE SECOND. 

No sooner was the constitution re-estabUshed by the re- 
storation of Charles, than scarcity of money became again the 
bane both of the prince and of the great bulk of the people; 
and recourse was again had to various arbitrary and oppres- 
sive enactments in hopes of a remedy. The exportation of 
gold and silver was absolutely forbidden, until it was disco- 
vered that this regulation was better calculated to check 
their importation than to prevent their being sent out of the 
country. So far did this zeal exceed the bounds of common 
sense, that it was foolishly thought the making of gold and 
silver wire and lace, and the gilding of carriages, &c., were 
the cause of the scarcity, and therefore prohibitory laws 
were enacted against the free exercise of those trades. But 
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ai 4he8e regalatioBs were to no purpose. The disease wac^ 
not understood, and it is therefore no wonder that the remedy 
was not efficient* Those who had the means of monopolizing 
the precious metals felt it to be their interest to monopolize 
Aem, and private traders could afford to give higher prices 
for bullion in current light money, than his majesty's mint 
could afford to give in new coined money ; so the mint was 
badly supplied with the material, his majesty was ill supplied 
with money, and the great bulk of the people who wanted 
coin for the mere purposes of circulation, were crippled in all 
their transactions, whilst in the coffers of the great capitalists 
there was abundance. The pernicious political bearing of 
such a 'State of things was well illustrated by Lord Bacon, 
in that remark of his which forms the motto of our title- 
page. 

The scarcity of money still continuing, the government was 
forced to adopt the old escpedient of diminishing the specific 
value of the pound sterUng ; and here was at once a good profit 
for the capitalists. The old unit (the coined weight of which 
was six pennyweights, ten grains and three-quarters) which 
King James had coined at the commencement of his reign to 
represent the pound sterling, but which he afterwards ad- 
vanced to 1/. 2s,, was now ordered to represent U. 35. 6d,, and 
the new unit or laurel (the coined weight of which was five 
pennyweights, twenty grains and a half) was enhanced to 
1/. 1^. 4d. In two or three years after this enhancement, the 
guinea (so called from the gold of which it was first made 
being brought from the coast of Guinea) weighing five penny- 
weights, nine grains and a half, was coined for the purpose of 
giving a new gold representation to the pound sterling. This 
end, however, was not attained, for the guinea, reduced as it 
was in weight from the old 20s. piece, was no sooner issued 
than it bore to the current silver the relative value of 20s. 6d. 
From that time the old unit of both sorts received the name 
of broads or broad-pieces. This enhancement of the value of 
gold being found inadequate to the proposed end, a law was 
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fthortly aftenrards passed by which the. state undertook td 
defray the whole expense of the coinage, m that those who 
brought bullion to the nunt were to be entitlied to receive it 
back in current odn without any deduction whateyer: a tax 
was imposed upon wines^ vinegar, cyder» and beer imported) 
for the purpose of defraying the expense. 

Had this regulation of the coinage been accopipaniedwith 
any measure that could have checked the material of money 
from being monopolized^ its effects would have been beneficial ; 
but for want of such a principle of counteraction, its effect 
was to bring the circulating medium of the kingdom more 
than ever under the control of bullionists and marchants. 
The following extract shews what, was thought of it.atthe 
time. 

'^ Sir Dudley North was infinitely scandalized at the folly of 
this law, which made bullion and coined money par, so that 
any man might gain by melting ; as when the price of buUicm 
risetb, a crown shall melt into five shillings and sixpence ; 
but on the other side, nothing could ev^r be lost by coining; 
fi>r, upon a glut of bujlipn, he might get that ymy too, and 
upon a scarcity melt again ; and no kind of s^vantage, by 
increase of money, as was pretended, like to come out. 

'^ The rea^ops why the fscheme prevailed were, first, that the 
crown, got by the coinage duty ; next, that the goldsmiths, 
who gained by the melting tr^de, were advancers to the trea- 
sury, and favourites. 

" The country gentlemen are commonly full of one profound 
mistake, which is, that if a great deal of money be made, they 
must of course have a share of it ; such being a supposed con- 
sequence of what they call plenty of money. So little do men 
follow the truth of things in their deliberations ; but shallow, 
unthought prejudices carry them away by shoals. In short, 
the bill passed, and the effects of it have been enough seen 
and felt ; however the evil hath been since in some sort, but 
not wholly, remedied." — Life of Sir Dudley North, p. 179. 
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In the year foUowing that in which the coinage was made 
Me from seignorage^ goldsmiths and brokers found it profitr 
able ix> biiy up with gold the weighty mlrer pieces, such as 
dollars and pieces of eight, which it is said they could buy 
for Bs. 3d. a piece; but instead of bringing them to the mint 
to be coined, they sent them to France, to Ireland, and to 
Scotland, where their relative value in payments to the cur- 
rent but' lighter silver in England was such as to yield a very 
considerable profit. 

In 1670 such continued to be the scarcity of money, that 
when the subsidy bill for granting one-twentieth of all estates 
was read a second time in the House of Lords, his Majesty 
b^ng pres^Dit, Lord Lucas spoke to the following effect. He 
began by stating that all those hopes had been disappointed, 
under the impression of which his Majesty had been recalled 
to the exercise of the regal power ; that the burthens of his 
subjects, instead of being lightened^ had been increased, 
whilst their strength to support them had been dimitiished ; 
that in the times of the late usurping powers, though the taxes 
were great, yet there was plenty of money throughout the 
nation to pay them with ; '^ but now,'' continued his lordship, 
'* there is nothing of this ; brick is required of us, and no straw 
is allowed to make it with. For that our lands are thrown up, 
and com and cattle are of Uttle value, is notorious to all the 
world. And it is as evident that there is a scarcity of money ; 
for all the parliament money called Breeches^ a fit stamp for 
the coin of the Rump, has wholly vanished ; the king's procla- 
mation and the Dutch have swept it all away ; and of his now 
Majesty's coin there appears but very little ; so that, in effect, 
we have none left for common use, but a little lean coined 
money, of the late three former princes ; and what supply is 
preparing for us, my lord ? I hear of none, unless it be of cop- 
per farthings ; and this is the metal, according to the in- 
scription upon them [the farthings], * Quatuor maria vindico' 
that is to vindicate the dominion of the four seas." 
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Sir W. Petty, speaking of the extreme scarcity of money in 
Ireland about this time, says, it would have been easier for the 
Irish labourer to have contributed forty-nine days' labour for 
the use of the state, if taken at seasonable times in the course 
of the year, than to raise two shillings for his hearth tax at 
one period, and just when the collector called for it. This 
extremity of hardship appears to have been produced by the 
narrow policy of the British government. The agricultural 
interest in England suffering greatly from the scarcity of mo- 
ney, was carried away with the impression that the introduc- 
tion of Irish cattle into the English market was the cause of 
the farmers' distress ; and parliament was accordingly in- 
duced to prohibit the importation of Irish cattle into England, 
though at the same time a considerable part of the army of 
Ireland was subsisting in England, the expense of which was 
to be paid for by Ireland. Under these circumstances, to 
furnish the sums that were demanded, Ireland was obliged to 
send her goods to distant parts of the world, to Barbadoes for 
instance, where an exchange was made for sugars, and the 
sugars being remitted to England, discharged the obligation ; 
but at such great charges to Ireland, that whilst they had any 
money left, the payment was of course made in money. 

With these facts before him, it is surprizing that Sir W. 
Petty should have maintained the following sentiments on 
absenteeism without some further qualifications. They are of 
such old standing, and yet so closely agree with those which 
have recentiy excited a good deal of attention, that we are 
tempted to transcribe them : 

" Many think,'' says Sir W. P., " that Ireland is much 
impoverished, or at least, the money thereof much exhausted, 
by reason of absentees^ who are such as having lands in Ire- 
land, do live out of the kingdom ; and do therefore think it 
just that such, according to former statutes, should lose their 
said estates. 

*' Which opinion I oppose as both unjust, inconvenient, and 
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frivolous^ For, first, If a man carry money or other effects 
out of England to purchase lands in Ireland, why should not 
the rents, issues, and profits of the same return into England 
with the same reason that the money of England was dimi- 
nished to buy it. 

'' Secondly. Suppose one quarter of the land of Ireland did 
belong to the inhabitants of England, and that the same lay 
all in one place together, why may not the said quarter of the 
whole land be cut off from the other three, and sent into Eng- 
land, were it possible so to do? And if so, why may not the 
rents of the same be actually sent, without prejudice to the 
other three parts of the interessor thereof? 

'* Thirdly. If all men were bound to spend the proceed of 
their lands upon the land itself, then, as all the proceed of 
Ireland ought to be spent in Ireland, so the proceed of one 
county in Ireland ought to be spent in the same, of one 
barony in the same barony, and one parish and manor; and 
at length it would follow, that every eater ought to avoid 
what he hath eaten upon the same turf where the same grew, 
&c. &c.'' 

. The above reasoning would be perfectly fair if commerce 
were perfectly free, and if some natural law were in existence 
to prevent money from being monopolized by states or indi- 
viduals, to the prejudice of other states and other individuals. 
But whilst a nation is liable to fulfil its engagements, not in 
produce, but in metallic money, and that money is liable to 
be limited in amount, and checked in its free circulation, some- 
times by natural causes, and at other times by the arbitrary 
enactments of a neighbouring state, or by the secret monopoly 
of some great capitalists, then the experience of Ireland shews 
that it may, according to the facts already quoted on Sir W. 
Petty^s authority, be easier for an individual to contribute 
forty-nine days' labour to the use of the state in the course of 
the year, than to give the small sum of two shillings in 
money. We have had experience of this in our own day. 
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TowBtAd the latter end of Oharles the Secotid's reign; it* 
Waa proposed tor coin farthings of tin. But the farmers of the 
scheme would not undei-tstke it without his Majesty agreed to 
their supplying England, Ireland, ahd the Plantations. The 
design was opposed by the oflBcers of the mint as a gross 
fraud ; and when it was represented to his majesty that he 
must expect ultimately to receive his rerenue of excise in 
thein, and the Duke of York his pbstage, the intention was 
abandoned. 



JAMES THE SECOND. 

The ruinous course of an absobite money system which 
brought 0Tery thing of yalue und^r the control of those who 
could govern the precious metals, was now rapidly tending to 
a crisis. Charles the Second died February 6, 1684 — 6, and 
on December 23, 1688, James abdicated the throne^ sixd 
went to France. In March following he came into Ireland, 
and immediately raised the current value of the guinea to 245. 
and other coins in pr6portion. This expedient failing to sup- 
ply him with a sufficiency of money, he coined brass and cop- 
pet sixpehny-pieces fat the purpose, as was stated in the pro^ 
clamation, of remedying the scarcity of money in Ireland, of 
better subsisting his army, and of enabling his subjects the 
belter to pay and discharge the taxes, excise, customs, rents, 
and other debts and duties, which were, or should be here- 
after payable to his majesty. He continued to debase the 
money more and more, till at length a pound weight of mixed 
m^al, which cost him fourpence, was coined into money re- 
presenting near 10/. sterling. The people were compelled, 
under severe penalties, to take this base money in liqtddation 
of engagements entered into on the faith of receiving good 
regular moiti^y. The soldiers were paid their wages in it, and 
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tradesmen were obliged to receive it for goods and debts. The 
governor of Dublin^ the provost marshal and his deputies, 
threatened to hang up all that refused it. 

Though James had repeatedly pledged the royal authority 
that the base money thus paid should be ultimately redeemed 
by good coin, yet^ as soon as the battle of the Boyne had taken 
place, whereby he was finally dispossessed of his kingly title, 
a proclamation was issued by William *III.; assigning to the 
currency of his predecessor a value in payment upon a par, or 
nearly so^ with the market valueof the metal of ^hieh it was 
made, so that the large half-crown of King James was at once 
reduced to one penny, and the large copper shilling to one 
fitrthing. It is computed that 6 or 7000/. worth of metal had 
been made to represent upwards of 2,000,000 of money, of 
which only 22,000/. was found in the mint when James fled 
from Ireland: the loss, therefore, to those who had beeli com- 
pelled to take this money must have been very considerable. 



WILLIAM AND MARY. 

Thb commencement of this reign was distinguished by an 
extraordinary scarcity of money in England, and an inquicy 
was instituted to ascertain the cause. In a petition to the 
House of Commons, dated April 9, 1690, from the wx>rliing. 
goldsmiths of London, it is stated that the Jews and mer^ 
chants were in the habit of giving for silver, thi^e haMpenee 
per oz« above the mint price; and that the melting down ef 
plate and milled monies was so encoittaged by this, that the 
petitioners were derived of the means of carrying iXk ihmv 
trade, and the mint stopped fiom coiaii^ ; and that since the 
preceding October, 286,102 ounces of sUver bullion, and 89,94^ 
dollars had been entered at the Custom-Chouse for exportatioii 
by private persons. This statement was fully corroborated by 
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tlie rep<Mt of the committee of the House of Commons, on the 
8th of the following month, which assigira as the reason for this 
exportation, that the French king, finding money very scarce 
in his dominions, had raised the value of silver in coin ten per 
cent : that is, a person who owed money in France, or wanted 
to purchase goods there, was from that time permitted to dis- 
charge a debt of 1 10/. sterling, with such a given quantity of 
standard silver as up to that time would only have been equi- 
valent to 100/. sterling. But the like enhancement was not 
made in the value of gold, and therefore it wa& in relsMion ta 
gold money, and to credit or existing money contracts in 
France, that the silver money was thus enhanced ; in like man* 
ner as thrice in the same century the same thing had been* 
done in England, only ithad been done here in favour of the 
gold currency. 

„ Notwithstanding this enhancement of the value of silrer in 
France, the old silver standard was continued in England; 
so in order to turn that newmea sure of France to a profita- 
ble account, the dealers in money, especially the Jews, sent 
the gold to England, where tliey could exchange it for crown 
pieces and other silver money of full weight, and with this 
silver they were enabled to take the full private benefit of the 
French king's measure. The profit resulting from this course 
of exchange was such, that in a very short time England was* 
drained of many hundred thousand ounces of her best silver 
money. It is to be observed, however, that whilst Ei^lish sil- 
ver was current abroad only by weight, in England it wasr 
current by tale, constituting a legal tender to an unlimited 
extent. When it was afterwards limited, the law permitted 
that, to the amount of 25iL, silver, however light, having the 
appearance of being genuine, should be a legal tender, 
The traffic in silver was therefore not limited to the exchan^ 
of gold for it; but a farther opening for private profit was 
found in the exchange of light silver for heavy ; thus, if with 
twenty'K>ne light shillii;!^ the deal^ could buy four crowa 
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fMeees of full weighty for which he could in Franice obtain 
value, at the rate of tweiity*-two shillings, according to weight' 
whilst the person who took the twenty^one light shillings could 
pay them in England by tale for one shilling more than the 
four eiown pieces were authorized to be paid for ; both these 
parties, it is obvious^ would gain profit by the transaction, 
at the expense of the public at large. The better part of 
the English silver currency being thus made to bear a premium 
over the inferior part, and yet the inferior part constituting a 
legal tender, the exchange betwixt light and heavy silver be- 
came a profitable trade> and there resulted from it a greater 
scarcity of silver currency in England than had previously 
been felt in France. The better part of it being continually 
carried off either for hoarding or for exportation, any thing> 
at last, that bore a resemblance to the English silver currency 
was tolerated in the circulation ; and so light and bad was it, that 
there were half-crowns then current which were jocularly said 
to be 7s. 6d. too light ; by which was meant, that one being 
put into the scale, it required the addition of three Others of 
the same sort, to make up the weight which that one half- 
crown ought by the standard to have been. Tlius England 
had a legal standard for silver, which required that 62 shil- 
lings should weigh a pound troy, and yet an authorized cur- 
rency, of which it might take 120 shillings or more to make a 
ponnd troy* 

England being then ei^ged in war, suffered very gfeatly 
from this derangement of her currency. The money which 
was collected in taxes by tale, and which, from the scarcity 
of money thus artificially created, cost the people nearly as 
much labour to get, as it had formerly done when the coin 
was of proper weight, was obUged to be paid for the support 
of our army abroad by weight. Fof though we might chuse 
to call 20 Ught shillings a pound sterling at home, ahd oblige 
ourselves by law to receive them Its such from each other, and 
in discharge of any debt from abroad, yet wie could not per* 



suade the Dutch to s^bwt to the like conditions : cm the ctmr 
trary, the poond sterling, which in the beginning of the war 
was equivalent to 43 Dutch aohelUngs, now became giadnally 
lowered (owing to the diminished quantity and character of 
that m<mey, by which in England the fMOund sterliitg was lia- 
ble to be represented^) till at length it waa only deemed eqni- 
▼alent abroad to 28 Dutch schellingB. 

With a view to force good silver money into circnlationy 
severe punishments were denounced against thoae who should 
exchai^ a given quantity of the better sort for a larger qna»- 
tity of the inferior. But instead of this measure forcing Uie 
better part of the silver into circulation^ the immediate effect 
joi it was to cause the bai^ter in money which heret^ore had 
gone on directly betwixt perfect and impeifect silver, ti^ be 
thenceforward carried on indirectly llurQugh the mediujoa of 
gold. For now those who possessed h^^vy silver^ ovei^ if ^ 
were of full we^htj could only pass it Jkegally in Eagland £or 
20 shillings to the pound ^erliog.; whereas, witii 22 ihiQffigB 
of silver full weighty they coald and might legally piHchase a 
guinea^ and for this guinea they could, readi^ obtain 29 or 30 
shillings of the current light silver, and 20 shillings of thi^ 
light silver, as before observed, was a legal tender C&e^, po^nd 
sterling, in any payment und^r the amount of 252« ; so thajt 
(according to Burnet) from the time that the diri^ eapLchai^g^ 
of perfect for imperfect silver was prohibited by lai^, the 
guinea was deemed equivalemt to 30 shillings. 

Mr. Ruding, in speaking of this period, in the AnnaJs of .the 
Coinage, says : 

'^ For a long time, both the governm^it and the people had 
beheld their specif, as it were, melting aws^y before their ^ei|» 
and almost every man was become, in some way or x)ther, a 
robber of the public ; for he who neither debased nor dimi- 
nished it, yet either hoarded or sold wliat fell into his hands 
undebased or undiminished." And quoting Ralph's History 
of England, he adds, *' The opposition writers of the time 
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ainerted lh«t the teiiiittftnoes for the chdrge of the war every 
year, oanried out of the kingdom from a miUioDi atid a half to 
two mSUioito of mdneji either in specie Or baUion^ whidh Was 
the same thing ; that all this wealth not only Oentet^ in Hdl^ 
hind^ but WH8 negotiated therto a thoasand Ways to our i)leju-^ 
dice ; that as our coin deg^efated from bad to w<>rfic^ they 
either refmed to tak^ it ali aD, or took it by Weight, which gene- 
rally reduced the ralue to half itd denomiiiation ^ that the 
heavy part of it they first clipped as dose as posfedble, and 
then remitted it hither again> Where it wad citrrent by tale ; 
Ibat the light they melted down, and debased into their dwn 
schellings, which became the currency of the a^my^ and by 
which they had all the profits of the coin^^e, 8u;. ; that they 
{neivented the Bank of England from erecting; a mint in Flan- 
ders, 8cc. } that a great part of out base coin was minted in 
Holland, and from thence obtruded upon us ; that after hav* 
ing beat down the value of our guineas abroad to nineteen 
shillings eteiiing, [jhis of ooorse means in relation to shillings 
an thty ought to be]f they temitted them to England, where 
they were current for thirty shillings, [that is, such ebillingi 
tm thty fffere^t thai all fof^gn gold, tiding in value in e^act 
piy^^Kyrticm to this Hse upon guineas, they took the advan- 
tage to buy up our grain and manufaetctres with it, and 
theMby enabled themselves^ at our l6si», to forestall and under- 
aell nd in aU the markets of Europe/' All this was not the 
mere exaggerated statement of the opposite party, as is shewil 
by Mr. Ruding, who repres^ts the Cb&ineellor of the Exche- 
quer and his party ad alleghig offidftUy the like truths, viz. 

** That by reason of the ill state of the coin, the exchange 
abroad was ii^nitely to the nation's prejudice. 

^ Hiat Ae supplies that were raised to maintain the army, 
VfOuid never attain their end, being so much diminished and 
devoured by the unequal exchange and exorbitant premiums, 
before they reached the camp. 

f2 
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''That this was the unhappy cause that the guineas ad' 
vanced to thirty shillings, and foreign gold in proportion. 

'^ That therefore to the nation's great loss, not only the 
Dutch, but indeed all Europe^ sent that commodity to this 
market, and would continue to do so, till the nation should be 
impoverished and undone by plenty of gold. 

'^ That we must exchange for their gold our goods, or our 
labour, till at last we should have only guineas to trade withal ; 
which nobody could think our neighbours would be so kind as 
to receive back at the value they were here. 

'* That therefore the disease would every day take deeper 
root, infect the very vitals of the nation, and if not remedied, 
would soon become incurable." 

These, be it observed, are the declarations of the ministerial 
party at that time. After this description of the disease which 
afflicted England, let us advert to the remedies which were 
suggested for its cure. 

All seemed to agree that a recoinage of the silver was ne- 
cessary ; the question was, how and upon what terms it was 
to be made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and his party contended 
that a recoinj^e of the silver currency ought to be effected 
agreeably to the old standard, viz. 5s. 2d. per ounce. . 

The party in opposition maintained that the recoinage ought 
to be made at the rate of 6s. 3d. per ounce, alleging that to be 
the market price. 

It was maintained by the ministerial party, that the market 
value of bullion was merely in relation to diminished money ; 
that it was matter of fact, that with 5s. 2d. of new milled 
money an ounce of bullion might be bought, whilst those 
who bought it with clipped pieces paid 6s. 3d. The inference 
intended to be drawn from this argument was, that 5*. 2d. per 
ounce was actually the market price. But this argument, it 
is obvious, was calculated to get rid of the question rather than 
to settle it. For the question was not merely whether 5s. 2d. 
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of new-milled money^ which by law was to weigh an ounce^ 
would buy another ounce of uncoined silver ; this was merely 
reducing the question to the dogma of Mr. Locke, on which 
the reasoning was founded^ namely^ that an equal quantity of 
silver is always of equal value to an equal quantity of silver; 
bat how. was new-milled money at 6& 2d. per ounce to be ob- 
tained in quantities sufficient for the necessities of the people 
of Ei^land, when 22s. of such silver money would exchange 
abroad for a guinea^ and a guinea would buy 29 or 30 light 
shillings, 20 of which shillings were allowed by law to dis- 
charge a debt of one pound sterling. It is plain that the 
tendency of this must be to drain England of her silver, and 
that to regain possession of it she must purchase it with 
gold, at a price considerably higher than she professed to 

issue it. 

Notwithstanding the powerful opposition which the minis- 
terial party met vnth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ulti- 
mately succeeded in carrying his plan into effect for a re- 
coinage of silver money at the old standard of &. 2d. per 
ounce. 

As might be expected, a law^ enacted shortly afterwards, 
authorized the receivers and collectors of the taxes and reve- 
nues to take silver at the rate of 5s. 8d. per ounce, or> in other 
words, to allow a premium of 6d. per ounce, over and above 
the mint price upon all uncoined silver brought in. Thus all 
the money v^hich the government borrowed at this time, and 
all the money received in taxes, was authorized by law to be 
paid to the government at the rate of 10 per cent, higher than 
that price at which the government was pledged by law to 
pay it away again ; and to provide for this losing game, the 
government was obliged to keep borrowing money on Exche- 
quer bills, at the rate of 71. I2s. per cent., to the great profit 
of all money lenders^ and to the great loss of all the rest of 
the nation. 

Had the proposition of the opposite party been complied 
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wA, tlM ftbova Mtmrnqn/imrm m^ fof a timo lmv«) been 
aTtrtod; and as far as tlie quoidoD waa diaoiMaedy the mi^ 
waa irilifa ihoaa who propoA^d to enhance the yalae of ^ 
silmer coxmey of England to fit. 8(2. per ounoe ; but thia <HHBh 
^hiaion ariaaa aoleiy fiom the aigumeni not having been oav* 
riad fiur ennngk. For let it be admitted, that the 10 par <wtf 
enhancemrait of the walae of silver in Frnnoe had ocoaaimod 
plenty there and aaareity in £ngl«id ; and diet a 20 fW^saoL 
enhasioenMDt of the valne of ailTet in England wonid for a 
tkne have caoaed plenty hi En^and, and a consequnni fOAT'- 
eiiy in Franoe; yet the whole hiatory of money shews thfi^ii 
fcfther enhanoement en the part of Fianos wenld have called 
for n repetition of tfie like operation en the part of Enghndi 
tm the intoinsio worth of the metal ennrenay of bothcountiies 
would have been almost annihilated. 

fittoh^how^ver^ ims thn eemediea irat propoeed for fXtficar 
ting Effl^and out iOf her peoaniary diffi^tieeu Swn^h bw 
been said to shew, that neither of tfami alone oould ever ba^ 
succeeded* 

Before we proceed to notice that remedy which did f^va 
^Aeiant, it tuny be naefid to obs^rve^ that the evil which 
aflicted the nation, and for wfaidh a cure waa sougbti ftrose 
no* finna a i^tnini^ bal; an artifieud soaieity of silver* Thena 
waa probably as waoh siBeer than in exiatenca aa there had 
ever been at any previoue paapd ; bat £ron» m unequal di^ti^- 
buAioa of it aubaistiQgbsir^ixt twn rival Ungdom^, tho m^^m 
one of ihem took* as she thanght^ td ifectify her waAtf prpved 
pmsently the means of ooeaeioning the Ukfi oabiniity to ei^ 
in diet otbar. In tiba end this IvoDght on distress o( n 
a»nilar hind betinxt individnals of the same kingdon^ where« 
by i^ s«tf-ii)teii?est of «V€apy wim was oallpd up m oppositiw 
lei the giN^aral intere»l of the whole» iwtil inls^t th^ sofu^ty 
of money thus i»rUficiaAly eresiiiedj hml r^ei^ the iMPcq^y 

of the material of money, viz. gold and silver bullion^ a sum 

and aA 'm^mmng «9ume^ of pipfit to ibfm who cwld tehe 
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sAtBMktigB of k, and aft swe a sourae of iiHsreafiiiig misery to 
tlMf ntttioi^ a& latge. 

Wlulfit tibe* artafioial defiomiOYof tie mateiial of m0Baf 
kstedr, wbidb wodd be as loilg aAkusaaUieiiitBrestoll tlioBO 
toiaekttit acasce who hell tk^ stock m reaeire^ it iosieaiifest, 
tibai tO' look for a ono^ofJAo evH iathaiaere ceocdimg^of tbe 
waooey, whothev hj dm ioale propoaod by tho mfniiteniy^ or hy 
that of tbe oppositi^i^ woald beasnam aadlboliA as to»^poot 
in'a tim9 of fiooiiie^ tkat a deficieacj of oorm would be MOiediodl 
bja^newmetfaodofmoaamiDgiL If tbesoaitntyiooitheroase 
aioao fiom; its bong tbe inleiiBtof cevtaia partieis^ to wi&bold 
from the market a supply aflfeqwate to the demaood, the €VM 
xmmt be looked iMr< in aema measvie which riiomkl havot the 
eflbct of makhig it Ae inleDest of tiie withholding pasties to^ 
cease fnni ihm pemiciousi poKcy^ I» the pf qgt ess of lliis^ 
maaty femilie^ a measmie wa&lattmiately hit upott, which hadi 
tfmeffeoi of making the moaiey hoardero disgorge their tirea^ 
sura. 

!» tbe deasioa of ParbameKt^ 1694-5^ an B^t passed the) 
legtslaitapeitotafiy to 8iispi»vifo&tiaaetheco«aageofguinea»; 
and the importation of gmeas, h^^f^tneas, &o« was also 
absolaAely prohibited. 

These measures^ in cenjnnctioa with the establidlment o^ 
the Bank of Eia^nd, whieh had been ficmnded a abort time 
before^ strack at the looti o£ tim moaeywly of the precious^ 
aietidsi For it foUowsy that whea:*mea were deprired hf 
hm of the possibillity of dbtolniiig goid^ no man couM be 
eoMpeUtod by law to mahfi payment isk goU ;, and thn&bank- 
notes^ biBs of esefaaege, and silvei^^wfakih htttes was* so im«^ 
peifeei a& to eause the credit mcoMey geiiera% tebe piefened)^ 
would constitute the only currency. The heeesaity of obtaiiw 
ii^ gold for payfnenM hejbg t^ras. idtogeths^ suspended, the 
heldcm of it.soon feund thftt artidQ to be a dead stock on thek^ 
bandfib and inotead! of tihe peoj^e havii^ to tempt the hddere 
of gold to part with it> th^ goM hoarders had now to tempt 
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others to take it from them. The good elbet of ihis was ma- 
nifest : the value of gold declined rapidly. On the Idih Fe- 
bruary following^ parliament was in a condition to pass a 
resolutiony that no guineas should be reeeived in payment at a 
hi^er rale than 28«. On the 28th of that month, they were 
reduced to 26s. This falling market presently made gold so 
plentiful, that there then appeared as great a rage to get rid of 
it as a year bdEcHre there had been to hoard it. On the 26th of 
the following month (March), guineas were reduced by law to 
269., with the proviso that no person should be compelled to 
take them at that price, and in two or three weeks aftei^ 
wards they w»e brought down to 22t, 

Mr. Leake, remarking upon the difficulties of this peiiod, 
in his Historical Account of English Money, says : '' In the 
mean time a paper prop supported the state, whilst its «ly«r 
pillars were removed, which laid the foundaticm of our paper 
credit. But there was ffM too much, necessity giving a 
currency to guineas, till silver was supplied, and as soon as 
this was done, in some measure, guineas were lowered to 
IL 6$. after the 26th <^ March, 1696, and half^nineas, 
double^guineas, and five^pound pieces in proportion, under a 
penalty ; but not compelling any one to receive them at that 
price. An act was likewise passed for taking oS the obliga^ 
tion for coining guineas, from the 2nd of March,^ 169B, till 
the 1st of January following, during which time no guineas 
were to be coined at the 'Mint, and they were also forbid to 
be imported. The 10th of April 1696, they were brought 
down to 1/. 2<«, and being now reduced so near the standard 
and the nation better stocked with the new silver mon^,, 
guineas were again coined, and it was made lawful to impost 
the same." P. 393. 

Many a wise legislative measure has been brought into ex- 
istence by mere necessity, without the parties adopting it 
being aware of its consequences. And judging from the ac- 
CQunt which Mr. Leake has given of the period in question. 
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it wottkL iseem that fhe power of the menniTe which at ttet 
time had the effect of checking the - monopoly of gold • was 
not understood. 

Mr. Leake began to publish his opinions upon these matters 
about thirty years after the abore^mentioned occurrences, a 
time near enough, and not too near, to admit of his gathering the 
consolidated judgment of the statesmen of the time, divested 
of party views ; and the above extract is from an barged 
edition of his work pubUshed twenty years subsequently* 
The incidental manner in which he notices the suspension of 
the gold coinage, and the prohibited hnportation of guineas — 
the unqualified assertion that there was too much gold in the 
emmtry, when it was notorious that the guinea was worth 
1/. lOs. sterKng, while tiie circulation of it, as money; was 
virtually superseded by the paper prop, as he calls it, and by 
the prohibiti(»i given to the coining or importing of guineas, — 
the attributing their reduction to the mere increase in the 
quantity of silver, which, to have produced the e£fect attri- 
buted to it, nrast, firoiH the 25th of March to the 10th of April, 
have been immense indeed ^ whereas Mr. Leake afterwards 
reowds that such continued to be the scarcity of silver, that 
till the lat of July 1697, government was obliged to allow 
for it, in payment of the revenue, a premium of sixpence 
per ounce over and above the Mint value, and also to allow 
7/. 12s. per cent, per annum- interest for such money as was 
lent them on exchequer biUs-^and fioially, the immediate adop- 
tion of the old system by government, without any qualifica- 
tion^ as soon as guineas got down to 1/. 2*. each, although, as 
before stated, tiie government was. still obliged to give a pre- 
mium of ten per cent, upon silver — these ccmflicting views, 
promulgated by a writer under the circumstances of Mr. 
Leake, show that the nature of the disease which afflicted the 
country was never clearly understood by him, probably not by 
^e government ; and that the measure which struck at the root 
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of theicvfl WW ratbor tiu imali of aceUkR^ add idiMr «e> 
oonilv than of kgUstiTe fbremght. 



QUEEN ANNE TO GEORGE THE FOUBTH IN- 
CLUSIVE. 

By tbe aatabUiAnieiit «£ the Bank of Si^l^ttd m mpon* 
twtctiMge wa» eff«cto4 m tbe mm^ fQroteiQ df Engtend*. 
Th# ivequent teiixixm oC war thiQiii^Qut Aa eiglitaeiitibi O01H 
tiuy^ fwoislHsd QCoamoA for pftrlwnmt to imIk^ finquenl aad 
bjq^ conoewapa of fMe»4 Tluiad tei«g gmKtad^ aKhc^ 
quor bttbi and^bank ootea fooTided a craiiiciinNMjr, tkvMgk 
wUueh tkia t»«a word paid ^praeably to iSm i^pMMoAalkfi ih 
IK. 9, The Auidttig ayatmi giiye pei;p^i4t]i lo IkMf cte^ 
reaoy^ dn^ecKtwiof wbicbmiwtoAiQnvmlwTQl^ fimitedt 
to %h^ emoxoA of taxes inoiodialo^ ibslheoiiiii]^ 

Atfiiat the Cfe<ttt eimwe]r waaia giciat diMrepuAt^ hil: » 
buftk m(t«a weio rceeii^ by got^enmifiifc hi dkdiaige of all 
tas^es^ eiistoqMi^ iLc. and alto in pa3nQaml4 of govcnBueat lonns^ 
the sama aa iB|ieoicy they wera iOMi Ml In bei w effictent for 
the mere purpoees of homt' cifoalatioit ai the beili laefcalMd 
lOQMy* The BM Mi ed iate efibct of thmiwagleidiiMMshthegbN 
aeiate neceattty §m goU^ and in conaeifiiaioe todknirali fbei 
the vakie cf it, fa bke maaiier aa a iodd^y iouveased supply 
of gold from the mines wcwdd have doma.. A farther coi»< 
seqneBoeemaed firom tfaia czetttt of|inetie|yt it altered thereby 
tioo whkfa had previously subsisted betweeit gold aad sthet. 
From a iep<^ piesented t& the House of Oommo&siy by Mi^ 
Loohe and sois^ other g^itlemen of celdMdty, cm the 92n(d of 
Septelnbep 160%, it iqeipeats that gold in relation t& sihrer Titts 
not so high on the eontinent as in En^and, and it was re* 
commended that the guinea^ 'dkiiefa was then coonted fbv 
IL 2«. in Kighmdy should thene^orth be caivent only fof 
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li. ]i. 6dL ; whereupm the parlwnfint ei^iM to the reMduliMi 
^^tbat under the act 7&8WiUiam3. eap* 19. no penNm is 
obliged to take guineas at 12. 2s. a piece/' and the price im- 
Biediately fell to 1/. Is. 6^2.^ at which r^te they were received 
by the officers ^ the revalue* 

In the early part of 1698, bsmk notes for a short time were 
estimated lower than specie by about twenty per cent; 
but in the latter part of the sMue year ^t appears they had 
10 superseded the neeessily for gold^ that government was 
enabled to codufie tibe di£Pefence bstweoi g(dd and bank notes 
about 2i per cent. It is true that the regulation^ which 
efie/Qted this change^ was professedly designed to adjust 
the Table of gold and aihur to each other; but wlmtever was 
ita oalensible design> its e&et was to lower gold in illation to 
the bank oote^ and to causa b<^ gold and silver thenoe- 
forth to be yalued fay their relataen to the pound sterling in 
credit currency* 

It being an essential part of this new system that goyern- 
mwA should XM^irm the . bank note in pajnnent of revenue 
Hnifonnly as the pound utoiing'^wfailsit gold and nker were 
otiU sulypcted to the fluctuaticuw aiisiag from a natoial or ar- 
tificial contiaction of the coin of England, and to the conse- 
quent Tariation in its rebitive value to the monies of foreign na* 
tions-^tbe bank note m^ Tirtually became the acknowledged 
itud only unchangeable lepresentatiwe of the pound steriing 
in EugUsh mongy. 

A distinguishing characterktie of this n^ir monc^ sjetm 
was, that it oontaioed witinn itself the principle l^ which the 
Qirqulating iuediuw might be extntdedt without being any- 
vi^3 dependent upon the produce ef the mines* In fermer 
tm^, when the state borrowed money, it was borrowed in 
g9l4 %nd «ilyer» and to pay it \^€k agaki with interest of 
^Wim required not only the same amount of gold and silver 
whk^ had be^n borrowed* but au additional amount propoi^ 
tira^ to the int^est; and if the state bad not the meitns oiF 
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ifn %1rif»g the mines produce supplies equal to that additional 
amount, then it could not possibly repay the principal and 
interest of the debt If the money were borrowed at an* in- 
terest of eight or ten per cent, per annum, which rates were 
often exceeded, it could not pay even the interest alone for 
more than ten or twelve years, however honestly disposed the 
monarch might be. But now that the currency was made to 
derive its value, in the first instance, from the power which the 
state had to enforce the payment of taxes, and, in the second 
instance from the credit of a company of bankers and mer- 
chants, whose interest it was generally to act in concert with 
the state, and who gave their promise to pay the state, in 
exchange for its promise to refund when the taxes were paid ; 
it only required that a fair understanding should be kept up 
between the government and the bankers, and that exchequer 
bills should be converted into government annuities, in order 
to provide for an almost unlimited extension of the system. 

But as under this new system the bank was liable to sus- 
tain loss whenever the rate of exchange was such as to favour 
the exportation of the precious metals, so it became the policy 
of the government to aid the bank in guarding against such a 
contingency. This might be, and was, effected by gold being 
made to bear a higher relative value to silver in England 
than it possessed abroad, so that if specie were demanded of 
the bank, the directors having the option of paying in gold or 
silver, would of course make tender of the gold, which be- 
ing of higher relative value to silver in England than abroad, 
could not be exported but with some degree of loss, and there- 
fore would only be exported in cases of absolute necessity. 
By this means the bank note continued to hold a control over 
the gold. Hence, however, arose a gradually increasing diffi- 
culty. In consequence of gold being systematically made to 
bear a higher relative value to silver in England than abroad, 
profit was to be - had by bringing the gold money of France 
and Spain to England, and taking the new and good silver 
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money of England .back in lieu of it^ and. of course dealers 
were soon found to take advantage of the profit thus to be got 
between the home and the foreign market. . The new silver 
coinage was in fact hardly, completed before they began. to 
drive a large trade in this way, which led, as we have already 
seen, to the reduction of the guinea.from 1/. 2$. to 1/, Is. 6d*^ 
in the latter end of 1698. But notwithstanding this reduc-^ 
tion in the English value of the guinea, in two years afterwards 
(that is^ in 1700), Burnet says^ the packet boat from France 
seldom came over with less than 10,000 louis d'ors in it ; and 
at last such vast quantities of foreign gold were in the nation, 
that it was ordered by parliament that the louis d'or and 
Spanish pistole should not pay for more than 17«., which or- 
dinance caused between one and two millions to be bix>ught 
to the mint to be coined into guineas. 

This, abundance of foreign gold in England was, at 
the time, foolishly supposed to proceed from French bribery, 
not only by the populace, but by some in higher stations ; 
others considered it caused by the balance of foreign trade 
being so much in favour of England; but that it was properly 
attributable to the cause here assigned (viz. the exchange of 
new silver for it) needs no other proof than that so early as 
1708, (only nine years after the completion of the new silver 
coinage), silver money had become so scarce in England, that 
it again became necessary to ofier a premium for every ounce 
of foreign silver that should be brought into the English 
mint, and this notwithstanding there had, in the mean time, 
been some valuable captures of Spanish silver, from which 
was made the beautiful coini^ of Queen Anne. 

By means of this new mode of creating a circulating me^ 
dium in England, money (or that which had all the proper^ 
ties of money) became so plentiful that, in 1713, govern- 
ment was enabled' to borrow at a much reduced rate of 
interest, and to limit the legal rate of interest to five, per 
cent, per annum ; whereas fifteen years before, it will be re- 
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eoUfletod^ thfttliMiii eould not be hid, even on elrcheqiier 
Wl8» for lais Oaii IL 12. per cent Bat tboiigh bank notm 
•sd gold wore compiMtiVdly pleatifiil in Eagkuadi nlver 
mowff Gontiiitted to grow Bcaroer. With a vmw to the ren 
medyiiig of thi*, the gmaea wad ftg;aki feduoed, in 1717, ftom 
l/» If. fti. to IL U. A writer, howet^r, observee tiiat even 
after this regahition the Vttltte of gold to silver wfts iui one to 
fiftoflo and a ffactiofi m Bnglsiid^ whilst in France and Hot- 
hBid it was only 14|, dad liierefoM it <iannot be matter of dtir- 
priae that the silver cnrmnoy of England continued to de- 
cieaaeu It did ao decrease, nntil at test people, from necessity, 
were gtad to take inftricor atlT^ in small change, and this, by 
degrees, occasioned theottrrent standard for silver money to be 
conaickrsMy below the legal standaid ; so that when cnrretit 
silver was put to the test, in the early part of George the 
Second's reign^ it was foand that the shilling averaged a defi- 
cienoy of from six to eleven per cent^ and the siicpences from 
elevcsi to twenty«(»eo per cent When necessity had bar* 
btUuited the people to the evrrency of this diminished silver, 
it then became profitable to bay with it die best of die 
En^ish guineas, and so a scaieity of good gaitieos being 
Qieated, the lighter, by degrees^ obtaiBed acceptance among 
the people ; and soon ao large a proportion of light guineas 
was in «ilcidatian as to cwiae eonsiderable clamour in the na^ 
tion, to allay Which, in 1738, government was in great ao- 
tivity to discover the parties who, by filing and otherwise, 
had dimiiMished the guineas. 

Under these clrcumiriances^ had the bank been compelled 
to pay its notas^ or the govemmeitt \s^ make good its en* 
gagemenbSif in eein of fdU weighty at one time the silver, 
and lU; another time the gdd, would have been such pro- 
fitable articles of export^ as tt> have left both the govern- 
ment and the bank destitute of resourees. But the dtreotors 
having the option to pay in current gold or silver, had ofAy 
occasion to ke^ on hudd a sufficient stock of legal but light 
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gold ^ niffir, and IbeyMuld, byHndMiBg tbatvAncb M 
the time wis wfrofitafale f or export, sedtxre thfimflehes. % 
this means it was possible, with an actual soatcity of teiii 
gold and dilvor of fiall weight, to k^ the Talue of the tiie- 
taUic cimencjr suficientljr bdlow par^ in Tofadioii to ba^ 
aote^ as to pieaerre the bank fioBi a ranvpon iL 

Such was the system frmn whiA England ddiil^qd itsjcma^ 
latii^ medium fer ^die £rst half of the cog^eenth <oentiiry^ 
But the diminislMng of the apeeific weif^t of tbeonetaflio 
money continuing to be pmgresaiiFe^ the bank and the go^ 
Temment at IfflitgA found ilMi if a atop weve n^ pat te it» 
the interest money of the om^ and the veyenne of the ^hsr 
tMmld. ultimately be scrkmsly diminished^ For howerser oda^* 
ireuieaat it might be during this tinw fix the bank to hftve thi 
pew^ of tendering legal but light money to those who de* 
manded specif for notes, it is quite a mistakmi notinn to «u|p^ 
posQ that it om be a^ any time tenefioial to that estaUiBh- 
m&at to suffix the vahm of ,money to be decteMed. Tim 
h93ak to employ its capital, moat alwaya l»vem muoh kiget 
amouiitt of engagements on credit. d«e to it tium fnm iti; 
therefore the opemtiaa of a&y ooumeiof things* wiiidn goes to 
dimitiidi tibe intriosie worthy -or the Ibre^ value of the pound 
atetlingy is a positiTe lots toitbe bonk ptxafoietom of so mueh 
upon the net balance of their engagements^ whilet the openn 
tion of any altaratlon in the money a^ystem whieh ittcreaaes 
the iolxinsic value of the pound eiading^ is in li^Da dcgeee a 
decided ^ain to tiiem^ For want of a night uadentanding <m 
tlua pointy the baok hna been cootinuaily suspected of a de** 
stie to diminish the ¥alue of English meney^ imt merely by 
common peqpk« bat by those who ha^ had conaiderabte know* 
k4ge i^ these matt^m imputed to them« Saghily undeistood^ 
however, it ia (as here stattod) the interest of ti»e bank to 
)£eep HP the intrinsic value of money as much as possible, 
^eeably to this, after the p^ace of Aixrlaf^hapelle^ meaaama 
weie taken to {ifevmt tb^ iarther 4immii&on of the <eoin; 
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and in 1750, it was paUicly notified by the biEOik and exeiae, 
that they.wonld.not take any guineas that wanted six grains 
of their legal . weight. 

From this notice it is fair to infer that.many of a lighter 
weight had found a ready circnlation, and .tiiiat now, if they 
were only five grains deficient, instead of six^^ they would be 
received .by the bank and the excise at the same value as if 
they were full weight. Those persons, therefore, whose trade 
it was to make profit by diminishing metallic money to the 
lowest circulaticNi standard, of course after this took care to 
extract from every. guinea which came into their possession, 
whatever it possessed above the weight at which the bank 
and excise would take it. This notification gave a sort of 
legal sanction to. a current gold coin considerably below the 
Mint standard, and rendered it impossible to obtain any new 
coinage of guineas. 

Notwithstanding the objections to which this measure of 
the bank and excise was liable, it appears to have been the 
only step which could be taken in the first instance, to effect 
a restoration of the money. To preserve the credit of govern- 
m^it, the measure was announced on the mere authority of 
the bank and the officers of the excise : it was even disclaim- 
ed by the government. Had the peace of Europe been then 
jdaced on any thing like a permanent footing, it is probable 
that this measure would have been followed up with others, in 
the same manner as it was twenty years afterwards, until gold 
had been restored to something near the legal standard; but 
the war that after this for some time threatened England, and 
which at length broke out in 1766, demanded such an in« 
crease of credit currency as could not fail to prevent any 
further steps being taken towards the restoration of gold 
coin. In the mean time silver money being left without re- 
striction in its tendency to become diminished in weight, 
naturally grew worse and worse, until payments in guineas 
of considerably lighter weight than that fixed by the bank 
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and «^eise in )760y were infinitely prefevttble to payments in $il- 
ver, and before the war ceased, gold, silrer^ and copper 
moniesttfe described as being in a mofe wretched condition than 
had ever been known in the recoUeotion of that goMration. 

The war terminated in 1768^ 'after having increaBed tbe 
national debt, in the seven years of its continuance, from 73 
millions to 133 millions. With peace^ the outcry became great 
for an improvement of the money. Its worthlessness was ob- 
vious to ally but the cost which would attend its improvement 
vras little suspected ; and still less known to the public were 
the preliminary measures which were necessary to be adopted 
by the bank and the government before the restoration could 
be undertaken. 

But popular as the project was with the bulk of the people, 
who seldom'look beyond the first step in an argument ; and pro- 
fitable as it was calculated to be to the bank, to the officers 
of state, and to all people in the receipt of fixed salaries or 
annuities ; it was not till 1773 that decided measures were 
taken for its accomplishment. The government having 
then liquidated all its pressing engagements^ and having 
moreover redeemed about ten millions of the national debt, 
had no immediate need to avail itself of the credit of the bank ; 
and the bank, thus relieved firom the calls of the government, 
having the power to restrain its issues, in consequence of 
which restraint the value of its notes in relation to gold 
would be enhanced; the longwished-for object of restoring 
gold money to its standard weight was at length resolved to 
be carried into effect. Meanwhile, the commercial and manu- 
facturing parts of the nation were involved in great distress, 
and private credit is described as having been brought to a 
very low ebb. Availing ourselves of the experience we have 
since had, it is obvious to us that these were the natural conse- 
quences of a contraction of the currency ; but at that time 
the people knew not how it was that ruin to a great extent 
was brought upon them. 

G 
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The bank being now in a state of preparation for restonng 
the gold currency^ the commissioners of the treasury issued 
an order, dated the 23rd of July 1773, limiting the weight at 
which guineas should be allowed to circulate, or be received 
in payment of taxes, Sec. to the following seale : 

dwts. ga. 

Guineas coined prior to the reign of George III. 5 3 

Ditto, ditto in the reign of George III., but be- 
fore the 1st of January, 1772, - - - - 5 6 

Ditto, ditto, on and subsequent to 1st Jan. 1772, 5 8 
and smaller gold in proportion. 

About a week afterwards the bank gave notice, at the re- 
quest of the lords of the Treasury, that guineas under the 
above weights, in parcels not less than fifty guineas, would be 
taken in there on certain days, at the rate of 3/. 175. 10|dl 
per oz. until further notice. 

' The above order, by creating an apprehension that the 
gold money, even according to the above scale, was about to 
be prohibited, was well calculated to bring it into the hands 
of the bank, and thus to provide government with the mate- 
rial for the new coinage. 

It was arranged further that the bank should take in all 
guineas agreeing with the ordinance of the 23rd of July 1773, 
and exchange them for the new coinage ; the loss on the ex- 
change to be defrayed out of the national revenue. Under 
these provisions the new coinage was carried into effect, and 
on the 24th of June 1774 such progress had been made that 
it was then ordered, by the king's proclamation, that the scale 
by which the circulation of guineas, half-guineas, &c. had 
been regulated on the 23rd of July 1773, should only continue 
in force until the 15th of July 1774; and that after the 15th 
of July 1774 the circulation of guineas should be restricted 
to the following scale : 

dwts. gis. 

Guineas bearing date prior to 1st Jan. 1772, - 6 6 
Ditto dated subsequently to 31st Dec. 177L - 6 8 - 
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. AH guineas of less weight then 6 dwts. 6 grs, were not 
to be allowed to pass in any payment except to the exche- 
quer^ to collectors of the revenue, or to the bank of En- 
gland. The tellers of the Exchequer, the receivers of taxes, 
and the bank of England, were required to receive guineas, 
half-guineas^ &c. according to the order of July 1773 until the 
31st of August; twenty-one days more were allowed for re- 
ceivers and collectors of taxes in England, and twenty-eight 
for those in Scotland, to pay their collections into the exche- 
quer, and after that the circulation of gold money was to be 
entirely restricted to the rates prescribed in the notice of the 
24th of June 1774. It was further notified that it was the 
intention of government to restrict the circulation of gold 
money to 5 dwts. 8 grs. to the guinea, as soon as it could be 
done. 

This measure for the restriction of the gold currency had 
scarcely begun to be acted upon, before the silver currency 
was affected by it. On the issue of new coined guineas of 
full weight, a profit was to be had by the importation of the 
old silver coins of the realm, (which were now for the most 
part very greatly under the legal weight,) and the exporta- 
tion of the new guineas in lieu thereof; and in consequence, 
during the first year of the issue of the new guineas, so great 
a quantity of old Ught silver found its way into the country^ 
that laws were made for the seizure, if possible, of the silver so 
imported. It was also then enacted, that silver should not 
be a legal tender beyond the amount of 25/. in one payment, 
except by weight at 65. 2d. per oz. The act which thus li- 
mited the legal tender of silver was only to be in force for 
two years at the first; but it was found convenient tore-enact 
it from time to time. At that period, however, the dropping 
of it altogether, when necessity no longer required it, was 
probably in contemplation. 

The re-coinage of the gold was at length completed, but it 
cost the nation so much to effect it, that government did not at- 
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tempt the re-coinage of the silver. At the outset it was esti- 
mated that 260,000/. would cover the expense of restoring the 
gold currency to its proper weight ; hut the direct loss, paid 
for to the bank, was upwards of 500,000/. and the indirect loss 
must have been very considerable. The nation was congratu- 
lated upon the little inconvenience it experienced by this re- 
coins^e, but those who so congratulated it did not take into 
their account the quantity of suffering which was inflicted 
upon the commercial and manufacturing part of the com- 
munity, whilst the bank and the government were making 
their preparations for the re-coinage ; and when it was com- 
pleted, the effect was greatly to enhance all existing mpjaey 
engagements, to the ruin of many who had mortgages or 
debts to discharge, without at all securing the community 
from a recurrence of similar depreciations of the coin, of which, 
in a few years after this re-coinage of the gold, strong symp- 
toms began again to manifest themselves. 

We have before observed that the silver currency of Eng- 
land had become so diminished, either by wear or artifice, 
whilst performing the purposes of money in foreign coimtries, 
that a severe penalty was enacted against its re-importation, 
,and that as a further guard against too great an amount in 
circulation, it was restricted as a legal tender to sums not ex- 
ceeding 26/. at one time, except by weight. Our silver cur- 
rency being in this state, it might have been thought that the 
nation was tolerably secure from any injury arising from the 
exportation of it; but events proved otherwise. For the French 
having adopted a paper currency, under the name of as- 
signats, it became their policy with these assignats to possess 
themselves as much as possible of our silver money, light as 
it was; and it is stated that in the course of the year 1792 
they succeeded in abstracting from England nearly three mil- 
lions of ounces of our best silver, in exchange for this their 
paper money. 

These assignats, as a paper and not a credit currency, were 
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distiogmshable from our bank notes in this respect The secu- 
rity of English bank notes rested primarily upon the credit of 
a company of wealthy merchants and bankers ; and^ secondly^ 
ypon the government being pledged to receive them in 
payment of taxes, customs, &c.: whereas the security of 
French assignats rested simply upon the government being 
pledged to take them for taxes. See. If, therefore, the party 
holding them had no taxes to pay, he was compelled to seek 
out for some one who had ; and if the amount in circulation 
exceeded the amount of taxes immediately payable, then^ 
of course, the assignats would be at a discount, for there was 
no intermediate party pledged to the payment of them on 
demand. But the holder of a bank note, if he did not want 
to pay it in taxes, had a right to demand gold or silver for it 
from the bank of England ; this, at least, was the case until 
the passing of the bank restriction act, and even after that 
the party holding a bank note had cause to believe that the 
bank proprietors, for their own profit and security, would 
take care to make such engagements with the government as 
should secure the re-payment of the money at some time or 
other. Thus, in the case of the assignats, there was only one 
security, and that the security of a party upon whom there 
was no distraining; in that of bank notes there were two secu- 
rities, one of which (until the passing of the bank restriction 
act) was Uable to be distrained upon. Although, therefore^ 
it was not profitable to bring gold to England, to buy up our 
diminished silver, it was profitable to bring assignats for 
that purpose ; and, as already observed, nearly three mil- 
lions of ounces of the best of our silver were taken into France 
by their instrumentality in the year 1 792. 

The abstraction of so much of our silver money was calcu- 
lated to lead to similar consequences to those which had been 
experienced a century before from the like cause. The al>> 
sence of the better silver opened a way for the ready circula- 
iipn of that of inferior weight, and the facilities for circulating 
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this prepared for a further abstraction of the better part, either 
to be hoarded^ or exported, or deteriorated. The bad har- 
vest of 1795 added considerably to the rising difficulties, 
by causing metallic money to ^be sent out of the country for 
the purchase of com. This excited some apprehension on the 
part of the directors of the bank of England, happening as it 
did at a time when the exigencies of the state were such, that 
the bank could not restrict its issues, and especially, as by the 
law then established, the bank had no longer the power td 
check any extraordinary demand for bullion by tendering the 
lighter coin of the realm to any amount. To meet the wants 
of government under these accumulating difficulties, the bank 
was under the necessity of contracting its usual accommoda- 
tion to bankers, who, to meet their necessities, were obliged 
to sell out of the funds at such low prices, as caused the rain 
of some of them. Their failures caused a fear to prevail, that 
the credit currency of England was about to share the fate 
which had recently befallen the paper currency of France, ac- 
complishing the fulfilment of predictions to that effi^t which 
were then freely circulated in all directions ; and though many 
affected to despise these fears, the number of those who chos^ 
to be quite safe by taking their guineas into their own custody, 
was such, that in defiance of all that the government could 
do, backed by the great capitalists of the nation, such a run 
,was experienced by the bank of England in February 1797, 
as led the govemntent to sanction the peremptory stoppage of 
further payments in cash. With the exception that this 
stoppage of cash payments on the part of the bank of Eng- 
land was sanctioned by an arbitrary though necessaiy act of 
the government, the bank of England would have been placed 
in precisely such circumstances as many most respectable pri- 
vate banking establishments were in at the latter end of 1825. 
The bank, like the proprietors of those private establishments, 
might possess abundance of excellent bonds, mortgages, and 
odier securities. Its proprietors might have an absolute con- 
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trol aver half the lands^ pttbhc works^ houses, manufactorieer 
goods, chattels, 8cc. of the kingdom, but not having got cer-* 
tain pieces of gold and silver, which the creators had a right 
lo demand of them (if, Shylock-hke, they chose to exercise 
that right according to the strict letter of the contract) the 
bank of England must, but for the restriction-act, have been 
as completely broken up for want of gold, as those private 
banks were broken up for want of bank notes, when the pre-? 
cautions of the bank required that they should withdraw their 
notes from circulation. The restriction-act had, however, the 
properties of the philosopher's stone — the credit of the bank 
of England was made by law to stand in the place of gold, and 
the government again experienced the benefit of having a 
paper prop to lean upon. 

In the year following the suspension, a new committee of 
council for coins was appointed, consisting of almost all the 
ministers of the state. They were to take the subject into 
th^ consideration, and to report their opinions to his Ma- 
jesty in council. It is said of them, that they made some 
progress in timr inquiries in this extensive and difficult sub- 
ject, as it was called — that pn^ess appears to have amounted 
todiis: 

With respect to gold, they requested two scientific gentle- 
ixien (Mr. Henry Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett) to answer 
such questions as, whether very soft and ductile gold, or gold 
made as hard as is compatible with the process of coining, 
suffers the most by wear; and whether coin, with a flat, 
smooth, and broad surface, suffers less from wear than coin 
which has certain protuberant parts raised above the ground : 
questions which had about as much to do with the case, as, 
,the question of boiling or baking has to do with filling the 
belly of a man who can get nothing either to boil or baker. 
With respect to the silver currency, they were no sooner ap* 
p(Hnted, than it is said they caused a large coinage of silver to 
be mdted down, and restored to the state of bullion, having 
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pvobably diBeoveved, iiromi lepeaAeid experience^ tliaik it wtts in 
ibe course of natwe fcv good new silver^ if isgued^ to fall a 
prey to the eld heA silver. But wiUi t espeet to the copper^ 
tiiey faoftst that they had fixed the priactples on whidi coin of 
thdt metal idionld in ftiture be made, and that a eertedn quflo- 
tity of coins, formed accordmg to tiiose estafaiifthed principles, 
had been sent into circulation very mnckto the satisfitetkm of 
his Majesty's subjects. TMs glorious termination to the 1»- 
faoHiB of the eommittee of council fer coins, reminds us of the 
copper farthings of Charles the Second, which, as Lord Liieiis 
said, were, acecMMbng to the inscription upon them, to vindieate 
the dominion of the four seas* 

This grave trifling about the saetalho currency, however, 
had its use, and probably the use whieh Mr. Pitt widaed it to 
have — it served to pass, the time on until the people fimnd it 
possiUe to do ahnost without any ooia ; and these eaiiy pm^ 
oeedings may serve as a speotmea of those whaeh government 
g^ierally adopted upon Aitf tcfsc, until the battioa committee 
was established in 1810. 

From 1797 the circuhtting medium was leiib almost eiv* 
tirely to be ptovided ftr in a credit ourrency^^ The eicheqper 
bills of government, and the promissory notes of the bank of 
England, fumiiAed the medium through which the dividends 
were paid, and the supplier pinrdbiaed, and also that in which 
flte bulk of the revenue was collected. The credit of private 
individuals, many of them very wealthy, supplied a local cwt* 
r&aty by which, manufitctoreis and fermers weie furnished with 
meana for paying tents, and carrying on tiie most extensive 
operations, in some such course as this; Th/t manufitctarer, 
fiir instance, having employed ius capital in the productiGn of 
a quantity of goods, sold them to the merdiaiit or factor, 
upon whom he drew a bill for the amount, payable at a givea 
time, say three montha. The merchant accepted the bfll pay- 
able at a banker^s in London. The country banker^ satisfied 
of the ]:e»pectability of one or both the parties, risked his own 
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pvop^ty v(pqia it^ and 4is(H>ua|ed ijm three months' bUj^ 
with his own local notes, payable on 4eB^aiid^ With tbott^ 
antae the manufiebetur^ prepaied anothec pared of goods» wilh- 
Qutwaitkig till the original bill beeaiae due; for with thesf 
local notes he co^ld pay his woskmaxk, and the lyorkm^ai coi^ld 
put chase with them the necesssudes oS life from the butchery 
the bafcer„ the grocer, the d»per^ &e. By these parties the 
notes were taken back to the banker, from whom it wouitd 
oftm hai^n that somo one of th^os reeeiired the manufac- 
turer's draft, and with it waa enabled to pay the wholesale 
trader in London* There the bill was met, when due, by the 
produce of the sale of the goods, cor by the surphis capital of 
themerchaiKty or factor, or his banker, or not unfr^quently, at 
the baidLer'sclearmg^hoiise, by another bill fcoax another part 
of the kingdnm, which, after having run asimilar carew, ope- 
rated as a aet*off against it. Manchester and its neighbour*- 
kood fonncd souw exception to this system. There it h^t- 
came the cnstDm to aflow inteest at the rale of six per cent 
per annum for bank of Bngland notes, in the discount of 
bills; and this^ together witii the united opposition of almost 
all tiie principal merchants to local paper, confined the circu* 
liting medium of that district chiefly to bank of Ei^land 
paper. But of local notes in tiie oIlMr parts of England, and 
in Scotland, there were sufficient to sustain the circulation, 
so as to admit of nearly the whole amount of the issues of the 
bank of England being appropriated to the payment of taxes 
and other gotatmmmt transactions. 

Thus was a local ciedit currency established in England, 
resend>iing in many rei^ects that of which Scotland had long 
fidt the benefit. By its instrumentality, and firequently withr 
out the inlerrentaoD of a guinea, multitudes of people were 
productiTely empkyed, wdl fed, clothed, and lodged« Under 
its agency commons were cultiTated, roads made or improved, 
canals cut, bridges built, docks, constructed, machinery iur 
^rented and brought into action, and public buiUings, streets, 
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and towns sprang up, as if by magic, and the whole natioii 
was as busy as a hive of bees. 

The system, however, was too good in its effects not to be 
subjected to some serious drawbacks, — one of the chief of 
which was this : when through failing harvests, or through 
the necessity of supporting a large army abroad, or any other 
occasion, an extraordinary demand for bullion was created, 
the bank of England felt it prudent to check the issue of 
its notes in all cases where it coald be done, and to with- 
draw those ahready in circulation by sales of exchequer bills. 
A scarcity of bank-notes being thus produced, funded pro* 
perty and the products of the manufacturers were forced upon 
the home and foreign markets, to provide those merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers, who were trading at or near the 
full extent of their property and credit, with the means of 
meeting their engagements. On these emergencies parties 
were smnetimes ruined, who perhaps a year before might be 
possessed of immense property ; and their ruin frequently 
spread considerable loss trough the whole of their con- 
ii6ctions« In the mean time the falling market, which the 
foregoing operation of the bank was sure to produce, e£Bscted a 
ire-action in this way: when the price of English funds and 
English manufactures got down to what was thought to be 
the lowest piteh, the cautious capitalists, at home and abroad, 
then brought out their hoards, and withdrew from the markets 
the stocks on hand : prices then rose, accelerated generally 
by speculating, large profits for a time were realized, and all 
was brought round again; but not until great distress had 
been inflicted upon many persons. When the calamity arose 
from the cause here assigned, it is difficult to say where the 
blame ought to attach. Every man, however, is naturally 
disposed to censure the cause which comes nearest to himself; 
thus the tradesmen, who were generally the chief holders of 
the local moUs, blamed the local bank^; he blamed the ma-^ 
^uifacturw who had drawn, and the merchant who had ac** 
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t^epted, the ImIIs ; these parties blamed the London banker, or 
the bank of Engl^tnd ; and the bank of England, by the same 
rule, was entitled to blame the seasons or the government ; 
und the government to blaiaae those political causes which 
made the war just and necessary. 

* In other cases mischief was produced by a much shorter 
route. Some men embarked in the banking business, who» 
though possessed of wealth, were destitute of the requisite 
judgment and caution for managing banking concerns. These 
persons not- unfrequently brought ruin upon themselves, loss 
to some of their neighbours, and disrepute on the banking sys- 
tetn. But in this case it is to be observed, that as the banker^s 
property^ though lost to him, was not annihilated, so the 
public, in relatioix to the banker, was a gainer, inasmuch as his 
property had passed to the public, taken in the aggregate. ^ 

Other banking concerns there were, managed by men, 
who, in the end, proved themselves to be arrant swindlers ; 
but this was more common in the early stages of the local 
currency system. Afterwards the facilities afforded for carry- 
ing in notes for the purpose of getting them exchanged, joined 
with moderate caution on the part of the people, prevented 
bankers of this character from getting out a sufficiency of 
notes to pay the costs of the adventure. 

Another evil attending this system was the wretched state 
to which the metallic money was reduced. This must be too 
fresh in the recdilection of every one who had connection with 
business during that period to render particular detail neces«- 
sary. The guinea, though declared by law to be only li. Is. 
sterling, did, on the principle of barter, actually i^present at 
one time 1/. ds. sterling. Many plain pieces of white money 
were tolerated in the circulation as shillings, which, according 
to the standard, were not worth more than from* threepence 
to fivepence ; and even the established principles upon which 
the copper coinage had been made in 1798, were obliged to be 
departed i&om as early as 1806, in consequence of a sudden 
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rise in the price of capper ; smd a new coinage of copper wag 
obliged to be made upon some othjsr established principles. 

But this derangemeut of the metallic money did not essen- 
tially interfere with our foreign commerce. While the pre- 
cious metals rated at a high value in England, the operation 
of a mercantile transaction was simply this.^ — The merchant 
.purchased goods in England to the amount, say, of 100/. 
sterling ; for which, when due, he paid 1002. in bank notes* 
The goods being seikt to Hamburgh, or some other foreign 
market, were sold, suppose for eighty guineas, oc metallic 
mxmey ci the country equivalent thereto. These guineas 
being returned to Ei^laQd, where* at the time the market 
.price of the guin^ was, in relation to bank notes, IL Qs., were 
aold to the buUipnist or foreign bauker aft^ th^t rate; and 
the merchant received for th^n 1162, in bank nqte^ reahzii^ 
a pr<^t qS 16 per, cent, on the tirapsc^ction ; then the bank 
notes were again sent to inarket to repeat the operation. 
Thus high nominal prices existed in England^ oj^^ low ngmir 
.nal prices on the continent, and yet, in consequence of the 
differeiit mediums, it was profitable to supply the fore^ 
market from this country. For simplicity and clecM^n^ss, the 
above transaction is stated afi thoi:^h th<^ buUion were actually 
transmitted to England ; biit it was seldom iiecess^ that 
thia should be th^ case. Bills on Englapd were supplied by 
foreign bankers, who had connections in Lcmdop, which beipg 
purchased on the spot, with the curreucy of ea^^h particular 
country, pei-feeted the transaction as coppipleti^ly upon the 
above principles as if guineas had been actually sent a.crQ68 
the water ; this operation gives rise to what is called the 
course of excha];ige. 

From time to time a gopd deal was said in parliament by 
individual members s^suust this credit system ; but it was not 
until 1810 that any m?£^sures were adc^ted on the part of parliar 
ment likely to aflPect its vitality. In February of that year a 
committee wa<^ appointed> on the motion of Mr. Horiier^ for the 
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purpose of enquiring into the cause of the high price of bul- 
lion, and its effect on the value of the credit currency. This 
committee gave it as their opinion that the evil arose from the 
issue of bank of England notes being too great ; — that a ge- 
neral rise of all prices, a rise in the market price of gold, and 
a fall in the foreign exchanges, will always be the effect of an 
undue quantity of circulating medium in a country which has 
adopted a currency not exportable to other countries, or not 
convertible, at will, into a coin that is exportable ; and that no 
sufficient remedy for the present evil, or security against its 
recurrence existed, except in the repeal of the law which sus- 
pended cash payments. They were aware that some difficul- 
ties would attend the doing of this, but conceived that all 
hazards to the stability of the bank, and all injury to public 
credit, might be obviated by restricting cash payments fbr twt> 
years longer, and by intrusting to the bank itself the charge 
of conducting and completing the operation. 

Before the next session of parliament the commercial dil^ 
tresses of the nation had become so great, that parliament 
then deemed it necessary to authorize sit millions to be ad- 
vanced to merchants, on their ^ving suffil^ient security ; but 
such was the fall in the value of mercantile property, that it 
was not many who could give the adequate security, and the 
Gfazette teemed with bankrupts. Whether this great distress 
was at all brought about by the bank tnaking preparation 
for the return of cash payments, as recommended by the bul- 
lion committee, or whether it was virhoUy attributable to the 
American embargo, or the Berlin and Milan decrees, there 
may be some difficulty in determining ; but experience has 
repeatedly shewn, since that time, that the bank has never 
made preparation for a return to cash payments without 
the most disastrous consequences to the country. 

The Report of the Bullion Committee was brought before 
the House in May 1811. On the part of the Committee, it 
was contended, that the standard value of gold, as a measure 
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of exdiange, could not possibly fluctuate under any change of 
circumstances^ though its real price was unquestionably sub- 
ject to all the variations arising from the increase or diminu- 
tion of the supply ; and that bank paper Tueasured by this 
9tandard was depreciated. 

The buUionists were opposed by Mr. Vansittartr on the 
part of the ministry^ who moved a number of counter re- 
solutions^ in which it was declared^ that bank notes were 
not depreciated ; that the political and commercial relations 
of England with foreign states were su£Bcient to account for 
the unfavourable state of the foreign exchanges^ and the high 
price of bullion. The argument turned upon tlus^ whether the 
variation which had arisetii in the usual rate of guineas to bank 
noteS; ought to be attributed to guineas being enhanced, or to 
bank notes being depreciated. If the partifes could or would 
have agreed upon some third measure of value as a test, the 
question might have been determined in a few words. — Thus, 
make the mode by which the value of the national debt 
was estimated/ and the dividends payable, the test, and the 
bank . note was not depreciated, but the guinea raised. 
On the other hand, according to the laws of barter, by 
which all mercantile transactions are regulated, make com 
or silver, or any other article in general demand, the test, and 
it would be found that the guinea was not enhanced, but 
that the bank note was depreciated. But it suited not the 
contending pailies to agree upon a test, and therefore, after 
a discussion, which was but ringing changes upon words, 
and which engaged the House of Commons seven nights, 
the strength of the ministry prevailed ; and it was resolved 
that the bank note was not depreciated, but that it was highly 
important the restrictions on cash payments at the bank 
should be removed, whenever it was compatible with the 
public interest ; and that to fix a definite period earlier than 
that of six months after the conclusion of peace, which term 
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was that already fixed, would be highly inexpedient and 
daDgeious. 

After this Lord King took another mode of trying the 
question : he reminded his tenuats that they had agreed to 
pay their rents in good and lawful money of Great Britain y 
and as he would no longer accept of bank notes at their 
nominal value^ he called Upon them ta pay either in guineas^ 
or in an equivalent weight of Portuguese gold coin, or in 
bank notes sufficient to purchase at the existing market 
price the worth of as much standard gold as would discharge 
the rents. This called forth a law, at the suggestion of Lord 
Stanhope, for preventing the current gold coin of the realm 
from being paid at more than its value, and for preventing 
bank notes from being received for any smaller sum than that 
for which they were issued. From this period to the termina- 
tion of the war, the credit cmTency system received no further 
interruption from the measures of parliament. 

As the bank of England, by the laws in force, was liable 
to pay its notes in demand in cash within six months after 
peace was established ; no sooner was there a fair prospect 
of that event, than the bank, it may be presumed,, wisely 
prepared itself for the claims that awaited it Much as- 
sistance was no doubt afforded it in doing this, by the dis- 
position which now prevailed to invest capital in the British 
funds from all parts of the world. As the certainty of peace 
became greater, gold continued to accumulate in England^ so 
that the bank of England was enabled, in October 1814, to 
reduce the value of gold, in relation to bank notes^ to 
4/. 6$. per ounce. 

So far it is probable the bank merely submitted to cir- 
cumstances which originated in the natural course of mer- 
cantile proceedings, and did not at all attempt to govern 
those circumstances ; but after this, whether it was that 
some suspicion b^an to arise among the bullionists that 
Buonaparte might yet involve England again in war, or that 
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Buenftpatte himself wae drawing resottroes o«t of the Eagiwh 
funds by the instrumentality of agents, or wheth^ the is- 
fluic of gold into Enghind had irft the foreign marl^ too 
scanlHy supplied, and that the tide began to ebb in the 
natural course of trade, it is not eady to say ; but from some 
cause or other, before tlie concluBion of the year> gdid bad 
manifested a disposition again to a^ance, and oa the 3td ctf 
January 1816, it is quoted at 4/. 6& 6d. per ounce. Then no 
donbt the bank began to feel the necessity of domg all that 
it could to restrict its issues. In the month of February 
1815, according to the printed tables, d&e amount of notes of 
the bank of England in circulation were 2,300,000 le^ thui 
they had been in the August preceding. The re-a^ppeaxance 
of Buonaparte in France early in March, admitted not 
of the bank of England pursuing this prudential conduct, 
and the mercantHe valae of gold was again so enhanced 
in relation to the bank note or pound steiiing, that on tiie 
2nd of May its price is quoted at 5L 6s. per ounce. It is 
difficult to conceire a finer field for speculation than thid 
period was calculated to afford those who had access to 
the earliest information, and means of taking advantage of 
it. After the decisive battie of Wateiioo, the course of ex« 
change against England rapidly declined, and a biU being 
passed to continue the restriction of cash paymoiits imtil the 
6th of July 1816, the bank was again furnished with means 
and time for reducing tiie mercantile value of gold in rela- 
tion to its own notes. In January, 1816, goM was brought 
down to 4/. 2s. per ounce. In Febraary the amount of bank 
notes in circulation, it appears, was nearly one milhon leser 
than it was in February the preceding year, which was jmst 
before the news arrived of Buonaparte's escape from l^ba. 
By the month of May the price of gold had bec(mie further 
reduced to 41. per ounce. But the contraction of the credit 
currency by which this reduction was attained, now pro- 
duced very great distress among the people of England, and 
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eftpecially among those of the middle and lower ranks of 
society^ whether engaged in agriculture^ manufactures or trade - 
first by rendering money scarce at home, and so forcing down 
prices/ whilst rents, taxes, and all existing engagements, 
were numerically at their old amount ; and, secondly, by 
drawing the metallic money from other countries, and so dis- 
tressing them and crippling our foreign trade. 

Little suspecting how much the contraction of the currency 
kad to do with their distress, the agriculturists sought relief 
hy proposHng enactments against the importation of foreign 
eom. Men engaged in manufactures and trade opposed 
tbose enactments, and sought relief by petitioning parliament 
fat a remission of taxation. The working class in the agricul- 
tural districts attributing their reduced ws^es and lack of em- 
ployment, not to the want of money on the part of their mas- 
ters, but to the employment of thrashing-machines, and other 
substitutes for human labour, assembled in tumultuous bands 
to destroy them. The working manufacturers partaking of the 
same feeling wllh respect to any machinery newly adopted by 
their employers, for some time carried on in secret a system of 
destmctioti, to which not only machinery, but human life, 
was frequently sacrificed. 

In the spring of 1816, whilst these troubles were in progress, 
the r«8trirtion on cash payments was further extended from 
July 1816 to July 1818, and a bill was passed for a new silver 
coinage. By this coinage the pound weight of silver was 
ordered to make 3/. 65. sterling. This was four shillings in 
the pound weight lighter than the former l^al standard, but 
of course an infinite improvement upon the current standard. 
On this further extension of the restriction^u^t, the bank ap- 
pears to have given more expansion to its issues, but not to 
have relaxed its efforts to be prepared for the resumption of 
cash payments, for in October the price of gold was further 
lowered to 3/. 19$. per ounce. 

In January 1817, the bank gave notice that they were ready 
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to pay in cash a certain description of their outstanding notes, 
by which they rendered themselves liable to a demand of 
about a million of pounds sterling ; but it appears that only a 
very small part of that sum was called for. In June, that 
year, the chancellor of the exchequer stated; that nothing leas 
than an extraordinary political or commercial shock would pie- 
vent payments in cash from taking place in July 1818, as 
. already fixed. Certainly, if the bank had felt themselves called 
upon at all hazards to adopt cash payments immediately, it 
would, so far as the directors were concerned, have been no diffi- 
cult task; for, by somewhat restricting their issues, it would 
have been very easy for them to have brought gold below par; 
but great additional distress must in that case have fallen 
upon the community : that is to say, the bank directors with- 
drawing a million of their notes from circulation, would have 
prevented a great number of merchants from fulfilling their 
money engagements without forcing their stocks unnaturally 
upon the market> their doing which would have depressed 
prices, and crippled manufacturers ; that again would have 
thrown workmen out of employ, or would have compelled 
them to work for reduced wages ; and so, in the end, by- 
giving our products to foreign countries at half or two-thirds 
of their cost price, the million of notes withdrawn by the 
bank would at length have been supplied by bullion thus 
unnaturally forced from surrounding nations. But instead of 
this, the bank appears to have been as doticitous to avoid an 
over-contraction of its issues as to effect the resumption of 
cash payments; and it is only justice to that establishment to 
infer that they were truly desirous tp effect this resumption, 
from the offer which they had already voluntarily niad^, and 
which they further extended in October 1817. In that month, 
notice was given that they would pay in cash all notes dated 
prior to 1817. 

But in the progress of these events, the distress of the peo- 
ple for want of employment became so great, that it was felt to 
be quite as important to the public welfare, to provide means 
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whereby the. people might get bank^sates for their labour, and 
food for their bank-notes, as to afford them an opportunity of 
getting gold for bank*notes, which notes they had not the 
means of obtaining. In furtherance of this, in 1817 and 1818, 
no pains were spared to excite the wealthy to the free expen- 
diture of their incomes, and in numerous cases they complin 
without any regard to a profitable return upon such expendi* 
ture. The bank of England also, which was thought by 
many to have been too vigorous in its preparations to return 
to cash payments, was called upon to extend its issues : and 
in the early part of 1818, parliament granted one million of 
pounds, to be raised by exchequer-bills for the purpose of 
building new churches where the increased population was 
thought to require them. It is but justice to believe that the 
same principle which prompted the bank voluntarily to adopt 
cash payments sooner than the time fixed, led them now to 
extend their issues when required to do so by the government. 
In such a case, and under such circumstances, they were en- 
titled to expect the protection of government in the event of 
any attack upon the interests of the bank, and through it 
upon the interests of the people, which might arise from spe- 
culations in bullion, or from the money arrangements of 
foreign states. For the natural supplies of the home circula- 
tion, their recent experience (viz. the non-acceptance of their 
offer to pay in bullion to the extent of one million of pounds) 
justified them in thinking there would arise no extraordinary 
demand. From these and the Uke circumstances, credit capi- 
tal began freely to assume the character of credit currency, 
and the national distress was in a fair way of being removed ; 
but scarcely had the working people begun to experience an 
improvement in their condition, before it was found that the 
gold was rapidly leaving the kingdom. Various causes were 
assigned for this ; such as large remittances to foreign coun- 
tries for com, rendered necessary, as it was said, by the failure 
of the preceding year's crop in England — the migration of 
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Englishmen to the continent^ and the negociation of a large 
French loan in England. Whatever the cause might be, the 
chancellor of the exchequer found it necessary, before the 
close of the session in 1818, to state to parUament the fact, 
that the bank had been called upon for upwards of two mil- 
lions and a half of gold under their notice of October 1817, 
and, therefore, that it was not advisable for the bank finally 
to resume cash payments in July 1818, as had been intended ; 
and in consequence of this communication, the bank restric- 
tion act was agreed to be continued until the 5th of July, 1819. 

Throughout these proceedings, the conduct of the bank 
directors appears to have been dictated by an anxious desire to 
meet the wishes of the representatives of the public; but 
they found them a fastidious body to please. The bank con- 
tinued to pay in cash, agreeably to their notice of Octob^ 
1817. 

In February 1819, a committee was appointed by par- 
liament to inquire into the state of the bank of England, 
with reference to the expediency of the resumption of cash 
payments at the fixed time, viz. July 5, 1819. 

On the 24th of March, prior to the presentation of the first 
report of the Bullion Committee, the bank directors were 
asked by the Lords' Committee, ^' whether they had any, or 
what objection to urge against the passing a law to require 
the bank to pay its notes in bullion on demand, but in sunis 
not less in amount than one, two, or three hundred pounds, 
at 3/. lis. lOid. per ounce, and to buy gold buUion at 
3/. 175. 6d. per ounce, by an issue of its notes." The sub- 
stance of the reply on the part of the bank was, that ^' the 
directors were not aware of any difficulty in exchanging notes 
for bullion of a certain weight, provided it were melted, 
assayed, and stamped by his Majesty's mint, but that they 
doubted the attainment of bullion by the bank at 3/. 17^. 6d., 
and that, therefore, the directors did not feel themselves com- 
petent to engage to issue bullion at 3/. 17«. lOi J. per ounce. 
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under all circumstances ; but as an alternative, they suggest- 
ed the expediency of the bank furnishing bullion to the ex- 
tent stated; at the market price, as taken an the preceding foreign 
post'^y, in exchange for . its notes^ a reasonable time being 
allowed for the bank to prepare itself to try the effect of such 
a measure/' 

On the 6th of April, Mn Peel brought up the first report of 
the Bullion Committee. — ^That repcHrt represented that the 
bank had been drained of upwards of five millions in cash, 
under its notice of October 1817, which cash, it was stated, 
had found its way to the continent, and had been there ro- 
coined into foieign money.''^ To check this, and to enable the 
bank to accumulate a greater quantity of bullion with a view 
to the final resumpticm of cash payments, it was proposed that 
a bill should immediately be passed by parliament to restrain 
the bank from any further payment of the notes alluded to in 
the above notice. A bill to this effect did accordingly pass 
the Commons that night, and next night it passed the House 
of Lords. And thus terminated the second attempt which the 
bank made for the resumption of cash payments. 

The second report of the committee was brought before 
the House on the 6th of May. Agreeably to the sugges- 
tions of that report, the following plan for the return to cash 
payments was established by law. 

Provision was to be made for the gradual repayment of the 
sum of ten millions of pounds, being part of the sum due to the 
bank on account of advances for the public service. 

From February 1, 1820, the bank was to deliver on de- 
mand gold of standard fineness, having been assayed and 
stamped at the mint, in exchange for notes, at the rate of 
42. Is. per oz. ; but not to be liable to a demand for a less 
quantity than sixty ounces at a time. 

* From Jan. 1, 1S17, to Jan. 1, 1$19, the bank it appear* was c^^d 
upon for £6,756,000. 
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From October 1, 1820, the bank should be required to de- 
liver gold upon the same plan, at the rate of 3/. 195. 6d. per oz. 
And from May 1, 1821, (on the like plan) at 3/. 175. lOjd. 

The bank was to be allowed to anticipate each of the above 
periods ; but any of the intermediate rates being once fixed, the 
bank was not to avail itself again of the prescribed scale. 

From May 1, 1823, the bank was to pay its notes on de- 
mand in the legal coin of the realm. 

It was also deemed expedient to repeal the laws by which 
the melting and exportation of the coin were prohibited. 

The bill, by which the above mode for restoring cash pay- 
ments was established, was brought before the house by Mr. 
Peel, and has since been well known by its connection with his 
name. One of the most remarkable circumstances attending 
the enactment of this measure, was that Sir Robert Peel was 
as conscientiously and decidedly opposed to it as his son was 
in its favour. The bank of England being sounded as to its 
approval or disapproval of this measure, the experienced 
directors of that establishment, aware of the difficulties 
which would be brought upon the country by the measures 
which that bill would imperatively impose on them, sub- 
mitted the subjoined representation to the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

'< The directors of the baiJ^ of England^ haying taken into their most 
serious consideratic^ the reports of the secret committees of the two 
houses of Parliament, appointed to inquire into the state of the bank, 
of England, with reference to the expediency of the resumption of 
cash payments at the period now fixed, —have thought it their duty to 
lay before His Majesty's ministers, as early as TpossiWe, their senti- 
ments, with regard to the measures suggested by these committees fc«r 
^e approbation of Parliament 

" In the first place it appears, that, in the view of the committees, the 
measure of the bank recommencing cash payments on the 6th of July 
next, the time prescribed by the existing law, " is utterly impracti- 
'* cable, and would be entirely inefficient, if not ruinous.'^ 

" Secondly, it appears that the two committees have come to their 
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conclunoii at a period^ when the outstandbig notes of the bank 'Ot 
Cngland do not much exceed 2&,000,000Z. ; when the price of gold is 
about 4/. 1#. per ounce ; and when there is great distress, from the 
stagnation of commerce, and the fall of prices of imported articles. 

** It must be obyious to his Migesty's ministers, that, as long as such 
a state of things shall last, or one in any degree similar, without either 
considerable improvement on one side, or growing worse on the other, 
the bank, acting as it does at present, and keeping its issues nearly 
at the present level, could not venture to return to cash payments, 
with any probability of benefit to the public, or safety to the establish- 
ment. 

'' The two committees of parliament, apparently actuated by this con- 
sideration, have advised that the hank shall not open payments in coin 
for a period of four years, but shall be obl^d, irom the 1st of May, 
1821, to discharge their notes in standard gold bullion, at mint price, 
when demanded in sums not amounting to less than thirty ounces. And, 
as it appears to the committees expedient, that this return to pay- 
ments at mint price should be made gradually, they propose that on the 
first day of February next, the bank should pay their notes in bullion, if 
.demanded in sums not lesslthan sixty ounces, at the rate of 41. l#. an 
ounce, and from the 1st of October^ 1820, to the Ist of May following, 
at 3/. iy$» Qd. an ounce. 

*•'' If the directors of the bank have a true comprehension of the views 
of the committees in submitting this scheme ix> pariiament, they are 
obliged to infer, that the object of the committees is to secure, at every 
hazard, and under every possible variation of circumstances, the re- 
turn of payments in gold at mint price for bank notes, at the expiration 
of two years ; and that this measure is so to be managed, that the 
jnint priee denominations shall ever afterwards be preserved, leaving 
the market or exchange price of gold to be controlled by the bank, 
solely by the amount of their issues of notes. 

'' It farther appears to the directors, with regard to the final execution 
of this plan, and the payment of bank notes in gold at mint price, 
that discretionary power is to be taken away from the bank ; and that 
it is merely to regulate its issues, and make purchases of gold, so as 
to be enabled to answer all possible demands, whenever its treasury 
.shall be again open for the payment of its notes. 

^' Under these impressions, the directors of the bank think it right to 
observe to his Migesty's ministers, that being engaged to pay on de- 
mand their notes in statutable coin, at the mint price of Zh Vts, lO^d. 
an ounee, they oug^t to be the last persons who should object to any 
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measure calcatated to effeottliat ^d ; but as it is incumbent on duftni 
to ooBsider tha' effect of any measure to be adopted, as operating 'upon 
the general issne of their notes, by which all the prirate banks ai^e 
regulated, and of which the whole currency, exclusiye of the note^ 
of prirate bankers, is composed, they feel themselves obliged, by the 
new situation in which they hare been placed by the Restriction Act 
of 1797, to bear in mind, not less their duties to the community at 
large, whose interest in a, pecuniary and commercial relation, have in 
a great degree been confided to their dis<»etion. 

'' The directors beii^ thus dbiiged to extend tiieir views, and enibrace 
the interest of the whole community, in their consideration of tl^ 
measure, oannot but feel a repugnance, however involuntary, to pledge 
tiiemselves in approbation of a system, which in their opinion, in all 
its great tendencies and q[»erations, concerns the country in genenJ 
more than the nimediate intenesti of the bank alone. 

'^ It is net certainly a part of the regular duty of the bank, under its 
original iaslitntioa, to enter into the general views of policy, by which 
tlMs great empire is to be governed, in all its commercial and pecuniary 
transactions, which ^cdusively belong to the administration, to Par- * 
liament, and to the community at large ; nor is it the province of the 
bank to expound the principles by which these views ought to be re- 
gulated. Iti peculiar and appropriate duty isthe management of the . 
concerns of &e banking establishment, as connected with the pa3rment 
of the interest of the national debt, the lodgments con^gnc^ to its 
care, and the ordinary advances it has been accustomed Xo make tb 
government. 

'' But when the directors are now to be called upcm, in the imw sitiia* 
tionin which they are i^bced by the Restrietion Act, to procure a fuud 
for supporting the whole national current, eithmr in bullion or in coin, 
and when it is proposed that they should eifeet this measure within a 
given period, by regulating the market price of gold by a limitation 
of the amount of the issue of bank notes, with whatever distress such 
limitation may be attwded to individuals, or ^ community at large ; 
they feel it their bounden and imperious duty to state tiieir sentiments 
thus exidicitly, in the first instance to his Mi^fcstjr's ministers, on this 
sul^ject, that a tacit consent and concurrence at this juncture may not, 
at some future period, be construed into a previous impUed sanction en 
their part, of a system, which they cannot but consider firaug^t with 
very great uncertainty and rbk. 

It is impossible for them to dedde beforehand what shall betiie courts 
of events for the next two, much less for the next four years ; they have 
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BO rigkt tp luuatd a flattering conjeotiire, for wliieh tiiey have not voal 
groimdfy in wkich they amy be disappointed, and for wkich they nay 
be considered responsible. They cannot ventare to advise an onreleat- 
ing continuance of pecuniary pressures upon the commercial world, of 
whi<^ it is impossible for them either to foresee or estimate the coniie- 
queno^s. 

'* The directors have ahready snbmitled to tiie House of Lorde ftte 
expediency of the bank payi^ its notes in bullion at the market price 
of the day, with a view ^ seeing how ftr fieiiTourahle commerciid 
balances may operate in restoring the former order of things, of which 
they might take advantage : and with a similar view they hare pro- 
posed, that goremment should repay the bank a considerable part of 
the sums that hare been adranoed upon exchequer bills. 

** These tworaeasnres would aHow time for a conect judgment to be 
fomed upon the state of the bidfion market, and upon the real result 
of those changes, whidi the late war may have produced, in all its con- 
sequences, of increased public debt, increased taxes, increased prices, 
a&d altered relations, as to interest, capital, and commercial dealings 
with the Continent*; and how far the alterations thus^ produced are tem- 
porary or permanent; and to what extent, and in what degree, they 
operate. 

^* It was the design of the directors, in pursuance of the belbre-men- 
tioned two measures, to take advantage of every circumstance which 
could enable the bank to extend its purchases of bullion, as far as a 
legitimate consideration of the ordinary wants of the nation, for a suffi- 
cient currency, could possibly warrant. Beyond this point, they do not 
consider themsrtves justified in going, upon any opinion, conjecture, or 
spoculalkMi, merely their own; and when a system is recommended, 
which seems to take away from the bank any thing likea discretionary 
consideration of the necessities and distresses of the commercial world ; 
if the directors withhold their previous consent, it is not from a want 
of deference to his Mige8t3r's government, or to the opinions of the 
committeesof the two houses of Parliament, but solely from a serious 
^liag, that ^y have no right whatever to invest themselves, of their 
own accord, with the responsibility of countenancing a measure, in 
which the whole community is so deeply involved; and possibly to 
compromise the universal interests of the empire, in all the relations of 
agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and revenue, by a seeming ac- 
quiescence, or declared approbation, on the part of the directors of the 
bank of Eng^nd. 
'« Theconsideratien (tf these great questions, and of the degree in which 
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all theM leading and commasdrng infereata may he affected by tbe mea- 
sure proposed, rests with the legrislature ; and it is for them, after 
solemn deliberation, 'and not for the bank, to determine and decide upon 
the course to be adopted. 

" Whatever reflections may have from time to time been cast upon the 
bank, whatever inTidtous representations of its conduct may have beea 
made, the cautious conduct it adopted, in so measuriag the amonnt of 
currency, as to make it adequate to the wants both of the nation and o€ 
the goyemment ; at the same time keeping it within reasonable bounds, 
when compared with what existed before the. war, as is shown in the 
Lords' Reports, pages 10, 11, 12 and 13; the recent effort to return to a 
system of cash payments, which commenced with the &irest prospects 
(but which was afterwards frustrated by events that could not be fone-s 
seen nor controlled by the bank;) are of themselves a suffident re^tation 
of all l^e obloquy, which has been so undeservedly heaped uppn th^ 
establishment. 

'* The directors of the bank of England, in submitting these conside- 
rations to his Majesty's ministers, request that they may be allowed to. 
assure them^ that it is always their :anxious desire, \as far as depends 
iipon them, to aid, by eyery consiflent moms, -the measures of,th<»^ 
legislature, for furthering the proi^rity of the empire. 

^ ROBERT BEST, Sec." 

Unfortunately for the people of England, the bank direc- 
tors had but little credit giveji to them for disinterestedness^ 
in any suggestions which proceeded from th^ui. And there- 
fore, notwithstanding this representation, Mr. Peel^s bill, for 
accompUshing cash payments, rec^yed the general approval 
of parliament. But the bill was no sooner passed than its 
malignant consequences began to be felt. On the authority 
of some monied men, it had been thought by parliament 
that the difference between the existing marjcet pricp of goldi 
yiz. .4/. Is, per oz., and that to which the progressire operation 
of the bill would bring it, viz. 3/. 175. lOJd. per. oz. (being 
about three and three-quarters per cent.) would constitute the 
whole of the declension in the price of goods which would 
arise from its operation. Facts, so notorious as to be within 
.the recollection of every person connected with trade* agricul- 
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ture or money^ very soon proved how miserably mistaken^ 
they were who made this calculation. At the very time when 
three millions of fresh taxes were obliged to be levied upon 
the people, to enable government to pay its debt for the late 
advances, the prices of all kinds of commodities, whether- 
the produce of agriculture or manufacture, came tumbling 
down, until, in a short time, it was a rare thing to realize 76/. 
for that which had been worth 100/. Wages for labour of 
all kinds experienced a similar fall. In the mean time, as 
the government dividends were now fixed to be paid in gold, 
at 3/. 17«. lOJ. per oz. after the 1st of May 1821, and in legal 
coin after the Ist of May» 1823> stocks continued gradually 
to advance, which, inducing investments from abroad, fur- 
nished the bank, by natural means, with the opportunity 
of accumulating in its coffers an ample store of the precious 
metals ; but this was attended with the impoverishment of 
neighbouring states, which were distressed for want of their 
usual currency. And though the export of British manu- 
factures increased, yet for want of currency abroad, prices 
were continually on. the decline. 

There can be no occasion for surprise, that under such cir- 
cumstances a spirit of discontent should have been again 
aroused throughout the nation. It manifested itself under 
two distinct characters, viz. that of Luddism, or a systematic 
plan to destroy whatever new machinery was introduced ; and 
that of immense political meetings, the alleged purpose 
of which was to obtain a reform in parliament. It must be 
confessed that the mode of raising the last three millions of 
taxes, was such as to furnish the leaders of those political 
meetings with very popular subjects for declamation ; for in- 
stead of the money being at once raised from property, a large 
portion of it was drawn, in the first instance, from additional 
duties on tobacco, tea, and coffee, the little luxuries and com- 
forts of the working classes. At other times, and under 
better circumstances, this would have passed unnoticed by 
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them ; but coming at a time when the operation of the mone]f 
system was such as to deprive them of a large portion of their 
wages^ the enhancement of the price of these articles by tax- 
ation was almost more than they could bear peacefully : at afli 
events, it was enough to make them lend a willing ear to 
those mischievous and disaffected persons^ who in secret sti- 
mulated them to destroy machinery, as a means of raising 
their own wages ; and at public meetings told them the new 
taxes had fallen upon the few comforts of the common people, 
because their interests had not a £ur representation in parlia- 
ment 

In the face of the difficukies which were overwhelming 
all classes of the people of England, and which were gradu- 
ally extending themselves from the lowest extremities of the 
body politic to the greatest interests in the state, the mea- 
sures of Mr. Peers bill were persevered in ; and the bank of 
England, in proof of its willingness to do what it could to 
meet the wishes of parliament and of the advocates for cash 
payments, finding itself in possession of sufficient gold, from 
the causes already assigned, to make payments in cash 
sooner than the law prescribed, obtained an act by which it 
was made imperative upon them to pay all demands in the 
legal coin of the realm on the 1st of May 1822, instead of 
the 1st of May 1823. This being the end at which Mr. PeePs 
bill aimed, the attainment of it one year sooner than the bill 
anticipated, was thought a great national benefit; but in the 
next year it was made a charge against the bank that they had 
increased the distress by attaining the end too soon. How- 
ever, such was the languid state to which trade and s^culture 
were reduced, when it was attained ; so tardily did gold fulfil 
the purposes of the circulation ; that before it could reach the 
landlords on their half yearly rent-days, the tax collector, the 
poor rates, and the daily outgoings of the farm, had, in many 
instances, absorbed the whole of it 

Many strange arguments were adduced to explain the cause 
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of the evils thus felt by all classes. The spirit of the Lud- 
dites^ and of those in the Isle of Ely who some time hetore 
had been hanged for destroying com stacks, seemed to have 
been caught up by some persons in the higher classes of 
society, if we may be allowed to judge of the spirit of men 
by their words. For in the latter end of 1821, and the early 
part of 1822, one of the most popular modes of accounting 
for the national distress was, to attribute it to the extraordi- 
nary productiveness which it had pleased heaven for some 
years to confer, not only upon the land of England, but upon 
that of the surrounding countries. Mr. Ricardo introduced 
this doctrine in his pamphlet ^' On Protection to Agriculture.'' 
After stating in general terms the effect of twenty-one 
millions of quarters of com being produced in a country in 
one year, when fourteen millions were enough for the consump- 
tion, he proceeds as follows : *' This is I think, certain, that the 
aggregate value of an abundant crop of com will always be 
considerably less than the aggregate value of an average one : 
and that the aggr^ate value of a very limited crop will be 
considerably greater than that of an average crop. If (says 
he,) 100,000 loaves were sold every day in London, and the 
supply should all at once be reduced to 60,000 per day, can 
any one doubt but that the price of each loaf would be con- 
siderably more than doubled ? The rich would continue to 
consume precisely the same number of loaves, although the 
price was tripled or quadrupled. If, on the other hand, 
200,000 loaves, instead of 100,000, were daily exposed for 
sale, could they be disposed of without a fall of price, far 
exceeding the proportion of the excess quantity? Why 
(continues Mr, R.) is water without value, but because of 
its abundance ? If com were equally plenty, it would have 
no greater value, whatever quantity of labour might have 
been bestowed on its production/' See p. 19. 

Substitute, for loaves in the preceding paragraph, sheep, 
oxen, webs of cloth, hats, stockings, or shoes, in fact, any 
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other article the supply of which is essetittal totUe comforts 
of a people ; and by parity of reasoning it follows, tiiat 
the greater the aggregate quantity, the less will be its aggre- 
gate value. 

The remedy suggested for curing the national distress, by 
those who attributed it to the excessive production of the 
earth, was somewhat more slow than that adopted by the Ely 
rioters in 1816; but it was calculated, had it been acted 
upon, to become infinitely more operative. 

It was stated that mean soils had been made productive at 
too great cost of capital ; that the check on the value of pro- 
duce was salutary ; and that the only remedy f<H- it was to 
suffer thoBe lands, which did not yield a profit at existing 
prices, to go back into a state of barrenness. Had this remedy 
been promptly applied, so little land was there at that time 
which did yield a profit, that we should presently have seen 
famines. return upon us like those of the 12th, 13th, ^nd 14th 
centuries, when the people where glad taeat hog^* wash, or 
• one another. No one can say how far this ridiculous doctrine 
of over-production might have extended amongst thdse who 
value things merely by the money they will bring, if people 
had not been called to their senses by the cry of famine from 
Ireland, idmost at the same moment that the foregoing senti- 
ments were receiving the cheers of the British parliament* 
From that time superabundance of food ceased to.be talked 
of; and those columns in the newspapers, which one week 
were occupied by parliamentary speeches, attributing the 
national distress to over-production, were the next filled with 
long lists of subscriptions for the poor Irish, who, it now 
appeared, to pay the debt of the day, had been obliged to 
sdl their provisions for the morrow, and were actually starv- 
ing for want of food ; thus affording a specimen of the plsn 
upon which many English farmers were soon after obliged to 
act. 

Another class of political economists were for abrogating 
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the poor-laws altogether, ieii^mg in soinetbuig tike this strsdii; : 
that if poor people were not born, they could not be starved to 
death ; and if there were no poor-laws^ poor people would not 
man*y^ and poor children would not be bom : such a luxury 
as a poor-house, or a parish maintenance of from three to five 
shillings a week, operates as a premium to induce poor people 
to marry, and to beget children who shall also inherit this 
parish affluence. Starvation having at this time aris^ in that 
part of the British dominions where there were no poor-laws, 
might, one would hope, satisfy this class of political econo- 
mists of their error. 

JN'o sooner had the nation attained the ultimate perfection of 
a. return io cash payments, than the^kck of rents for the nch, 
and of food for the poor, became two such ciying evik, 
that a willing ear was again lent by parliament to the ad- 
vocates of the credit currency ; and in about two months after 
the bank was ready to pay all demands upon it in coin, and 
had voluntarily subjected itself, by law, to the doing so, 
another act was passed, by which the goveriunient sanctioned 
theeirculation of small local notes until 1833, at which time 
the charter of the bank of England was to expire. ' 

At that time, so deeply impressed was the author of these 
remarks with a sense of the evils to be apprehended from 

• 

the terms on which the act of 1819 required all transactions 
on credit to be hquidated, that in March 1823, he submitted 
his opinions upon the subject to several gentlemen assembled 
for the purpose, at a public meeting. His opinions, as s6t 
forth in the subjoined address, received the general sanction 
of that meeting, after he had answered some questions which 
were put to him, relative to the effect which his proposition 
was calculated to have upon our foreign trade ; for the satisfac- 
tory answering of which questions he was much indebted to the 
experimental knowledge of a gentleman present, who had for 
several years been successfully engaged in mercantile life at 
Liverpool, but who had then retired from it, and was, at the 
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time in question. High Sheriff of the county in which the 
address was deUyered* 

" Sir, 14 March, 1823. 

" Aware of the intricacy of that subject which wo are here met 
to take into consideration, and of the impossibility of doing justice 
to the enquiry by any yerbal representation, I have committed to 
writing those opinions which I entertain, and which I now beg to 
nbmit to the judgment of yourself and the gentlemen presont 
Local or peculiar circumstances may exempt us who are here, and 
many other individuals, from the immediate or fatal pressure of 
the present times ; but howerer this may be, I apprehend that ojily 
one impression preyails among ourselves, and generally throughoat 
tiie kingdom, that the country is at presently greatly distressed, and 
that the inability on the part of the community to fulfil their pecnoiary 
engagements is daily increasing. It is, I believe, a convietiom widiely 
^treading (my own conviction it has long been) that the distress is not 
attributable to any redundancy of produce in the country, nor to any 
want of internal trade, or of sufficiently extensive commerce ; bat 
that it is attributable mainly to the altered state of the national 
currency : and great as I believe the evil arising from this circum- 
stance already is, I am of opinion, that our present cash laws (when 
the time shall come for.them to be fully acted upon) «re liable to pro- 
duee far greater ineonvenietiee and distress to the cawUr^ than it hat 
yet experienced. But I also believe, that those laws admit of an easy 
correction, and further conceive, that such correction may be given 
them as shall perpetuate all the benefits of a metallic currency, while 
at the same time it guards us firom a great evil which is to be appre- 
hended from the present system. 

The evil to which alluMon is here made, and to which I beg ^ 
direct the attention of this meeting, arises from the possibility of 
the currency of the realm, as it now stands, being monopolised by 
a few monied individuals for private gain. This will appear no vn- 
reasonable ground of alarm, when it is recoUected, that the necessi- 
ties of the state alone require that about 50 millions of pounds sterling 
should annually be collected from the people ; that each of those 
pounds requires 6dwts« 3 grains of gold to represent it; and that 
estimating the quantity of our gold currency at the utmost extent 
(which quantity it has cost England many sacrifices, and all the 
years since the peace to obtain) it would barely be equal to the pay- 
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meat of taxes alone for the hi^lf of one year«^ When these things Bit^ 
recollected, it will appear nqi unlikely that a few monied individuala^ 
by employing l^eir e^itals io monopolizing ^e gold, may very soon 
eansft it to bear a premtum in relation to notea ; aad if. that premium 
were only one penny in the soTereign, it would he aufficieat to make 
the wbole of that gold, which ought to be in circulation, immediatoly 
become dormant, and not to be had except as a mercantile commodity, 
which would, of courge, still farther enhance the premium. An uniTer*- 
8ftl run upon all the issuen of promissory notes on demand would ften 
be the immediate result ; for no bne would keep a note by him, if he 
Could demand a sovereign for it, wMch sovereign bore a premiuni over 
and above the value of the note; and, by consequence, no btinker 
would be so unwise as to give put his promissory notes for any thing 
besides sovereigns (and for sovereigns nobody would Mnant them) 
becatise, on the morrow, he might be reqilired to give a sovereign 
lor ea<3h bote, which sovereign it Would cost'him a premium to obtain^ 
With'tf durrency thus contracted, the price of every commodity^ 
whether house, land^ food, or clothing, must of necessity be propor-^ 
tionally contracted. Undet the present cash laws, ^ereibre, it is not 
only very pdssible that a monopoly of the currency may take pla'ce ; 
but, when the speculative character of our countr3rmen, and the lm-» 
mense capitals which many of them are able to command, are duly 
considered, I apprehend that A monopoly' of the currency must 'be 
considered a very probable occurrence. And if a monopoly of any 
0Ue of the necessaries of life be an ev^ greatly to be d^recated, how 
great will be the evil of a monopoly of that, to which power is giren 
Io control all the necessaries and comforts of Ufe^ I am aware it 
Viay be said, that when things come this pass, recourse may be had to 
another bank restrictien act' True; bui^ before this could be done, 
Inany individuajis would be ruined^ and ethers givtttly jEojuted ; and 
when this remedy was ki length obtained, it would find, and leave us, 
suffering' under the mortificatioii of knowing, that the ei^neiice of 
1797 had been' entirely lost upon us. The enrrsncy would f^;ain be 
depreoiatfd (tQ iQse the pi^ular term)— * would again require to be re« 
stored^ *--fti|d finally, would be forced to be put upon that footing, on 
which, I humbly conceive^ it is in th^ power of the ^Itish parliament 
to establish it now and for all futUrO ti«ue» 
The evil wbieh may be dreaded from the present cash laws, And 

* * 

* Hie total amount of gold coined at the mint from 1760 to 1809, a period of 50 yean^ 
was only 66,314,7741. ; and of rilver for the same period, 63,419/. Bat all this gold h«l 
di aa ypesr cd . Yet even tbis was not much more than equal to one year's taxes^ 

I 
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which is here set forth, b, I apprehend, not properly attributable to 
the circumstance of bank notes being payable in gold on demand, but 
to a defect in the principle by which their payment in gold is governed. 
The present system, instead of proTiding for a relation to suhsitt be- 
twixt gold and bank paper, is capable, as it has been shewn, of ex« 
eluding paper from circulation as effectually as gold was excluded 
from circulation [under the bank restriction act; and the baneful 
operation of this defectiye principle would, I apprehend, be still 
felt, though perhaps more remotely, if 5/. instead of 3/. I7s. lOd. 
per oz. were fixed as the unalterable price at which bank notes 
should be payable in gold, or if silver were taken as the measure in- 
stead of gold. Either of these remedies would diminish the value 
of English money, without correcting the defect to which I have ad- 
verted : and, therefore, effectual relief cannot be expected from either 
of them. But as the market price of gold is now brought upon a level 
with the mint price, it is respectfully suggested that the following 
simple expedient might at this time be adopted, with credit to the 
country, and advantage to the community at large, since it would per- 
petuate the benefit of cash payments, while it would avert the evil 
which attaches to the present system. . The expedient which I propose, 
and which I should desire to see suggested to the consideration of 
Parliament, is — 

1 St. —^ That bank of England notes be made a legal tender for all 
payments of the value of one pound and upwards. 

2dly.' — That the bank be required to pay their notes, on demand, in 
gold, at the market price. And in order to ascertain the market price, — 

3dly. — That the bank be required to give periodical notice of the 
price at which they would sell their notes for gold, or give gold, for 
tiieir notes, or receive gold in payment for the various securities lying 
in their hands. Such notice to continue in force till the stated period 
for its renewal. 

And, 4thly. — I conceive it would be found beneficial to all the par- 
ties interested, that the present mint price should be the mtntmiim to 
which the market price shall at any time descend. — So that foreigners, 
as well as Englishmen, might always calculate with certainty upon a 
sovereign, or 5 dwts. 3 grains of standard gold, being, at least, ade- 
quate to the payment of one pound English. 

The effect of the first of these propositions, in conjunction with 
tjbe second, would be to preserve an unity in the character of 
English money, so that when a contract was made between in- 
dividuals, it might remain unaffected by foreign exchanges. For 
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iwant of this regalntion, at the commencement of the present peace, 
numhers were ruined, almost instantaneously, themselyes scarcely 
knowing how it happened ; and for want of this regulation lat- 
terly, capitalists hare not rentured to put their money into circula- 
tion in the way of trade, because erery succeeding month, since 
1819, has shewn them, that, owing to the gradually increasing scarcity 
of active money, the profits of trade have not been proportionate to the 
increased value of the money employed: — the fact being notorious, 
that in the face of a lair demand for goods, the English prices of them 
hare been continually diminishing. 

The 2d proposition, whilst it would for ever, and under all circum- 
stances, secure to the country the power of converting paper into specie, 
would at the same time secure us from the evil of a monopolized cur- 
rency. 

Under the terma of the 3d proposition, it may be presumed, that our 
merchants, foreign bankers, and bullion dealers, would constitute an 
adeqtiate counterpoise to the privilege granted to the bank of England, 
80 as on the one hand to prevent bullion being raised above its value, 
and on the other hand to preserve it from a depression below its value. 
By this ineans, I apprehend, the same relation would be established be- 
tween the English and foreign currency, as does already subsist between 
English and foreign funds. And for all our domestic purposes, the pound 
English would be represented by the one pound note ; any variation in 
the foreign value of which, would leave its English value unaffected, 
because the one pound note would still hold the same relation to all 
English contracts which it did before. 

By the 4th proposition, I apprehend that a comparative steadiness in 
the Eoropean value of English money might be obtained, and the pre- 
sent relation betwixt gold and silver be preserved, thereby tending 
essentially to secure to us the value and possession of our silver cur- 
rency. This proposition may be deemed the more worthy of conside- 
ration, when it is recollected how extensively this change in our money 
laws would supersede the necessity of employing the precious metals. 
For by this change, the only purpose for which they would be essentially 
required (except in small payments below the value of a pound), would 
be that of discharging the balances of our foreign trade, and for this 
purpose a very small portion would suffice of that large quantity, which 
is at present ' obliged to lie dormant in the hands of bankers ; conse- 
quently, a very great portion would be left upon the market ; the effect 
of which would be like the discovery of another Peru : and but for 
some legal protecfiosi, the tendency of this would be to depress the pre- 

i2 
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dovtf nktfttdB, strto in lh« th&e of war of fioniae, below Hinf pticet^ 
bat wkh a legal |nt>tectloii to the extent of our pfeeent Mint pricetf, and 
wilh oar natiolial oiredit and trade^ it wonld, in the absence of war or 
dearth, olr some nnnatnral call for the export of bnllioB^ be the interest 
of the bank of England, and of all bankers, to pay in specie to a consi^ 
derable extent ; and under that protection, it oonld not be against tte 
interests of the comuktinity |o receive if to an equal eoctent ; whilit atty 
tendency there might be in the predoua metals to decline bcAow Mint 
prices, would be as well balanced by an increase in the nominal prioe of 
commodities, as it could be by an increase in the weight of th» sovereign. 
By this means, the country would beeotae naturally stored with a rich 
and almost redundant currency, the aceiimtilalion of which would be to 
England like well-stored graharies against the time of dearth, and a 
most useful preparatire for the calamity of war. Thus, we should havsf 
^ abundant, but not a depreciated enrrmcy. The landlord — &e mer- 
ehant^the tradesman-<--the farmer^^ihe meehanit and the labourer, 
would all directly partake of the benefit ; and if the preamble of thia 
representation be true, the fundholder also would participate therein, 
inasmuch as a monopoly of the currency must depress the ralde of all 
public securities. £ach would be able to realize a remunerating price 
for his commodity and his labour, and yet his money might be expected 
fully to maintain its present character iot weight and purity^ . 

Throughout this representatiOB, 1 hare oi^deaToufied to keep in view 
the probable action of that all perradiffg principle, self-intsrest : 
t'irst, by shewing how its individual operation, under the present laws, 
is capable of producing the greatest inconvenience ia the community at 
lairge ; and, Secondly, by ishewing how the present laws might at ^lia 
time be so corrected, kH that this prindple would bo all tlwt ooidd btf 
required to put in atdtion a system of eunrency, Which would promolo 
the universal benefit of my foUow-countrynlen. If I am permitted^ Sir^ 
to obtain your sanction, 4nd the sanction of this meeting', to the viewft 
here set forth, I shall feel myself nM»t happy in the hope that ttiey are 
not visionary nor Impracticable. 

The Addresir was printed and sent at th6 reqtretft of the 
fiieeting to those gentlemen who were members of the Bullion 
Committee, and to many other noblemen and gentlemen. 

Experience, howeyer, soon made it apparent that the author, 
was mistaken in supposing that the bank of BnglaHd^ waA 
bankers m general, woukl be wwsm of the risk they inonmd 
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Iqr allawmg their credit to Bupi^ tbe public with a cireuUtiiig 
VEiedium im4er the existlDg law. They appeared not to re^ 
gard the effect likely to follow from a scarcity of bullion heitig 
felt in the country, dther from natural, or artificial causes. It 
seems, jiot to have been thought of^ by the majority of bankers, 
tbftt if the aggiQ^te amount of credit qarre^cy, or cash de- 
posits, payable on demand by thep, were to become qnly five 
or six times as great as the aggrega:te amount of gold coip in 
their own coffers, or within their own immediate reach, the 
law which required that every pound note, and every cash 
deposit should be payable, at any moment, in sovereigi^s, at 
the optionof tibe holder, mu^t render the deJiQwd tor gold 
cmi a most safe and profitable spe«ulati(m U> any iodividnal, 
or combination of individuals, who could yeontrol a iew of 
those 800 millions which constitute the national d^t of 
England. These considerations appear to have escaped the 
obaervatipi^ of bankers generally, who (disregarding those fine- 
iqpun ^\;k^j?^ which constitute the web by which deep 9ldA 
subtle speculators entangle their pr^) pursued the natural 
«md Btraight^forward course of business, giving their notes, 
payable pn demand^ for bills of exchange, drafts, and promis* 
sory notes, payable in two or three months, wherever they 
^HRere w^ll s^ijSfied that the drawers or accaptpi^ or endorsers 
w^re man, who had sufficient property And ciiedit at stake to 
aft)td a feasonable security that the bills would be paid when 
they became due ; whilst by some (and eapeciajjiy London 
bankers, who are chiefly bank^s for deposits) considerable 
wnns were, invested in the funds, cnt advanced on bonds and 
n^rtgagea, the parties assumisg that, accordio^ to the U9ual 
mutise of ihm business, ihey wsre amjdy supplied with such 
an amount of assets in cash as was rsqiiisite for their occa- 
sions. By the payment of government dividends so much 
had been added to the amount of credit jproperly in existence, 
that the fvnds, and all the usual modes of investment, now 
yielded too low arate of interest compaicsd with what had been 
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fcmnerly received, to sflttiflfy the capitalist : many, therefore^ 
whose chief pleasure it had formerly be» to see t\mt pounds^ 
shilUngs, and pence accumulate, begah no>w to amuse them- 
selres in building new houses, or otherwise expending th^ 
dividends, rather than improve their fortune by such slow de*^ 
grees : — this was one mode in which credit property assumed 
the character of credit currency, M^^hants and such private 
gentlemen as had acquired wealth in trade . and commerce, 
weary of getting little or no interest for their money, began, 
some of them, to. turn their attention to the purchase of i»ro- 
duce, or of manufactured goods ; and by thus applying tl^ir 
funds to the taking up the surplus stooks of the manufacturer 
and ordinary factors, opened a space for a fresh supply, and 
gave a little improvement to prices : a move^oent once created, 
all persons connected with trade or commerce, at home or 
abroad, gradually became less diffident of keeping a larger 
stdck in their stores, whilst contemporaneously with every 
movement of goods from the manufacture was his receipt of 
bank-notes, or bills of ejrchange, or something in the character 
of money to repres^st those goods. Thus, another portion of 
credit poperty assumed the character of credit currency. 
Every addition to the circulating medium furnished the work- 
ing people with the means of purehasing the necessanes of 
life more freely, and supplied those who soM tiie necessaries 
of life with the means of again purehasii^ the produce of the 
labour of those very work-people- 

But to represent an increasing quantity of goods and a greater 
number of business tmnsactions, requires a continued and 
systematic ino^ease in the quantity of money, or of that which 
has the credit of money attached to it ; and it is not possible, 
in the nature of things, for gold or silver to accomplish those 
ends. 

To meet such exigencies, it would require that every work^ 
man, when he was unable to obtain from hia usual employ- 
ment of tillage or manufacture, so much gold or silver in eis- 
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change f<^ that labour^ as previously would enable him to 
pordiase the various articles necessary for his own support, 
shciild have the means of going at once to the gold and 
silver mmes, in order to retract such a portion of those metals 
as would ensure them to him. But ais this could never be the 
case in this country, and if it could, would soon render gold 
and s^er so plentiful, as to be more worthless than stones, 
the means of obtaining a money representative for a larger 
aggr^ate quantity of food and clothing, houses^ pictures, 
bodLS^ and all the other things which constitute either the 
necessaries or luxuries of Kfe, a^d, at the same time, of sus* 
taining their specific value, must be sought for in some other 
medium difler^t frovn that of gold or silver. 

That medium which the precious metals could not supply, 
was provided by the credit of the bank of England, and of 
local^bankers. The public regarded not how the currency was 
provided. — ^All dutt they knew or cared about it was, that it 
a&Bwered the purpose of a circulating medium, and in jMropor- 
tion as they found less difficulty in gettii^ it, in like proper* 
tion Aey were less scrupulous about expending it. The la- 
bour of everyone by degrees found a ready employment — 
rents and taxses became well paid. By the instrumentality of 
tliis credit currency, adequate means were provided for circu* 
lating a largdy increased quantity of goods and produce, and 
of sustaining prices at a remunerating rate* 

When the national stock of food and clothing, and all the 
more immediate necessaries c^ life had become full almost to 
excess, then capital and labour b^an to seek a new direction 
in providing conv^iiencies and luxuries for mankind. Works 
w«re accomplished that never could have been Uiought of, if 
the multiplication of the first necessaries of life (which the in- 
troduction of machinery had created, and the credit curraicy 
had sustained) had not been such as to admit of great num- 
bers of labourers being clothed and fed during the time 
their labour was so largely diverted frrai its usual channel. 
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the oombiQatioii of capital iA joint stook ^omfM^ea fwovidcfd 
a laijge field, for tbo ^q^ploymeot of ^ose wbtNse servicBe m 
other things had been aup^^aeded by maobilteKy. Bf the 
united einpioyment of the skiU of one oUas^ th^ cfipital of 
another^ and die labour of a thijrd> mowttains were bcoughi 
loWf and vaU^d raigedy new tviads made^ wnd <4d ones 
in^ored; the dadmess u£ dight yieidsd to the briSianoy 
q( artificial lights not only in great cities, bilt even in maii3r 
minor towna; and canals^ railway s> .pie^> bridf^ea^ and 
other public worka, were .profeelied and wteuted, .t>f a ^ha*- 
ractet . for magmfieence aiicpassing any thulg which had 
been wxoi^bt I^. the ciedii oysjbeni ducing the. v^an Ma*^ 
chinery was so rapidly ifnproTing^ th^t wefieemett tafae in a 
fair way of having clothes made without jtondib nM feed pro- 
rided without labtai^ wd the time an><^i?ed ltd be foot ap» 
proachj^g wh^, in fulfihli^t of ^e antictipationa.^Sir W* 
Petty^ Sngli^ might rest £rom her great n»lttsftry>. and her 
pecqrfe hav^ nothing to do but to employ themsel^ea ^f in tm«t 
tiodnations upon the. works and will of God>.t»> be aiipported 
not only by the indokoey^ but also by tiie fdoasure of i^ 
body; and «Qt Qtly, byl^ traaqnillilty, but aerenity of the 
mind/' In tbe pl^iitude.of this apparent fBooapc&ity^ the 
chftfio^ldr of the exohequ^ (the last; ptoon^ one would thinks 
in lEa^md, to be under appi^hecisions from theabm^idaBce of 
money) began serioi^ly to perplex himself how he was to di$-* 
charge hie duties oyer a people about to be inducted itkto a 
state of so gi'eat felicity* 

The author of the preoeding addifeas wsie.InmsQlf: telnpted to 
h<^that}hts:own predictioins. tdight be fala^ed. At aEeveatB> 
$0 oonmced was.he that a aimple and speedjf remedy was 
withiti the reach ctf gOF^mmmt, whenevfer the priMided evil 
should heps$, to manifest itself^ ihfeit he loould scatealy be per* 
Buaded of the fiieit, that the . bank /diiiectoka. would hiEre dii^ 
f&Kd the credit eysb^ to expand so much, or Ae ichanceBor 
of the escl^quer have expressed subh confident hoped of 
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p^cmM^my q6 thU national pmapetity^ kad'Wt ^vtaufeMttl 
b^en <)<tt9oi(m» <lf a fett|edy» ai^d ftedyto^a^jk^ it wlMne^tlr 
tibe aftarket pBoe of bullion, should «o eac^eed the miht piie^ 
as to oawie the baokto bo dramed of bidtionrtQ any conaider* 
ableamoant 

But thete golden visitms were destined- to be-^ very Aatb 

dnmUcttk, By watoe means or other geUbegda to be in i«*< 

qodstin Ihe early past of 1826. At firift it vms thknigfatr tbbe 

the mere natural overflowings of the prosperity of England^ 

by which tfa6 oiicle -ef i happuuMinighi be so extended as to 

molttde in its 8o6pe the ne^hbouring nations. The foiei^ 

demand t(x gdd, however^ eontinaed, until at length the lb* 

reign Talne of a pound sterling in a soveteign exceeded the 

fiMT^igrnqJoe of a pound sterling inbank notes or bills of ex<* 

change. It then became a profitable mercantile transaction to 

tkk^ bank notes to the bank of* England, and get sovereigns 

for ithem» and to take tbotfe sovereigns to Prance, where the 

naefdbfluit sould pwohase basik notes and other English paper 

of the h^hjest credity at a dssoount, which notes, being brought 

to Bngknd, were conterted into gold, which was again 

seat out To tsheck this state of things (for it now apptaMi 

that the government had left the bank and the people to ma-« 

nagetfaeit own ofmcerns), the directots were obliged to with^ 

draw their ' notfes item the market, by secretly negociating 

exdbequer UBs. Had they not done this, that establishment 

mttt have besii- compelled to&lop payment, and then, gteatas 

&e eVflsirei^e wh(oh the nati<m exp^enced, incalculably 

gneatfiv must have been felt * But in withdrawing th^r notes 

from the msakety so scanty a ^fply "^ad left^ that it was 

uttedy iinfbBsible for ft to i^plMent the current tra&i^aoiMms 

of the day. Those who were under money liabilities were 

obliged to make inuneduttely tait sUiSfifioes of property to 

preserve their credit Matiy banikers^ and tx^eichafits of large 

property, but who had not that which wad immediately avail* 

able, were compeUsd to suspend payment. Their atoppage 
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intolvod the manufiictoriiig dnatriete in duitreaB. Bilk ireie 
dkhonooied and lelomed : to meet tiiese^ the meBiifiictm^r 
wtB oUiged to make enonnoQs dednctioiiB on the safe of 
goods, whidi being forced into the market in great abundance, 
eatabliahed a market price for tiiem far below coBt, and in- 
deed hmer than had been experimced in ather of the preced- 
ing commercial conTokionB ; namely, that which had attended 
the termination <tf the war, and the one which followed the 
enlistment of July 1819. 

Sttch were the first oonieqaeiicea arising from that principle 
being freely acted npogk, which gaiFe to the hcMer of Enghak 
credit a right te demand, under att drcumstanoes, a soveretgn 
weighing five pennywet^ts and tiuee grains of standard gold 
f(Mr every poand note, and for every po«md in acoonnt AikL 
here it may be proper to offer a remark upon the mode by 
vi^eh these calamitous consequences would have been aveitod, 
i(^ system cS cadi . payments upon the principle proposed is 
the Address^ page 128^ had been in existaice. An esport of 
bullion might' still have taken place. It ought to have done 
8(1, and no dmbt would, whenever the low price of labour in 
a^y of the neighbouring countries should have beenfiHind 
somewhat more than a counterbalanee for the superior me- 
chamcal powers, and other natural or oommescial advcoitages 
posctessed by England ; but then, as the import of boUiiminto 
that country would tend, in some degree, to raise jHriees there, 
and the export of bullion from England would also tend to the 
reduction of English prices, so it is probable that, loi^ befinre 
the. hmk had parted with half a milhcm of its bullion, the 
prices of the two countries would have been faroi^ht to an 
adjustment, without the gieai; bnlk of the people knowing 
aught of the demngemookt. 

. But for the sake of putting the case in the strongest light, let 
it be graiite4 that a .commercial speculation in goldlntfi taken 
place, and thfit the bank of England had parted with six 
^r eight millions of gold at the current mint price, b^re the 
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opened ikexr eyes to the evil — that tbey had suf* 
fered the leiiottrees of that estabKshment to become so low^ as 
ta<Kmipel themselTes to give twenty shillings and threepence 
in bank notes for a sovereiga — yet^ even then, all that would 
have been neeevsary for them to do, would have been, to give 
notice to the publie, that twenty shillings and threepence 
was the price at which they would take or give sovereigns for 
notes; and the value of the sovereign in relation to English 
bills being thus made equal in England to what it was abroad, 
theiitdiioeiiieiigtfto eocport gold woold at once have been taken 
away. This mode of chedsing the export of bullion would 
hftve been attended witii some loss to the bank of England, 
because^ whilst the soveseign was estimated at twenty shil*- 
lings and threepence (wfaiok would be until the stock of gold 
in Engknd had become sufi&ciently repknished), the bank 
wcmld be •dbjec^ed totheloss of threepence in the pound in 
the metallic or foreign value of all their government dividends, 
and vspon any eaecess there might be in their receipts over 
thmr paynlents. But as this loss, whatever it might 'be, 
would fairly be attributable to the want of timdy precaution 
on the part of the bank> so it would have been right that tiie 
loss should fall primarily and chiefly upon that establishment. 
The bank, howeiFcr, being then relieved from the liability to 
buy sovereigns at twenty shilUngs and threepence, and to pay 
them on demand for twenty shillings, . would have had no tie* 
cessity to cease the issue of their notes in the discount of good 
IhUs as usual, or. forcibly to contract the amount of their notes 
in circulation by the sale of exchequer bills, as their notes 
would then only have been wanted for the l^tknate purposes 
of the home circulation, and not as an instrument by which 
the private speculator could make profit at the expense of the 
bank. Thus a temporary loss on the part of tiie bank, of one 
9ad a quarter per cent, upon the balance of their current re- 
ceipts over their cuixent payments, would have cheeked the 
export of bullion, and bank notes would have supfdied the 
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{ijaoe^f it^ UBita^ in th» regulour eovise €t ^asunereial tmomih 
lion9|.geld was ngiua brought wUbsn tl^e mint. .price ;. even 
Mippon^g the extreme eaee, that an extrawUitfuy taepoH oi 
it had taken pl^/oe before the bank 4ireetor» were 4Maie« la 
the niitural course of commeice, howeTer» aa ^Ktra^Ddiaarj 
export of the metab never emM suddenly t^e place; and 
though, in the unnatural process of 8pe6ulitio%suieh a.ides^ 
ttdght ibr the tsoment be entorfeaiBedi yet the iuincanieni to 
&d<^ it rwonld imme^ately be taken away » when it wsas seen 
tiiat the object of the speoi^ytian nnght be «o easily thwarted. 

When die fiist rush of the eatajemties was pa^aed^.a dealh- 
like ohill prevailed over the ooan»ei?eial «lisaeB in &)gland. 
The attentiea of «very cone mis diiBfltod> totbei Jiieelii^»f paor- 
liameni, in hopes that something would be dmised by the 
government, to mitigate that jmschief vriliickliad.bB)ken out 
like an earthquake in Ekigland, and.waajiow exteiKyng.itaelf 
infto every part lof the commf rvial wodd < 

Parliament met in Febmary 1826 : hat the jamsuves than 
brou|^t forward, and the aiguoients^adyanced^^iWei^.ettchas 
presttitly convinced the thinking part of ibe community, 
whose wHs were, sharpened by oomii^g in doaer coolaQt.wiih 
tiie e^ that aU expectations {^ mlieC from .that qoairter were 
in vain. The same wisdom which had traced the distaresa of 
1821 and 1823 tothesuparabuiidanoeiOf food (not poiceyiviag 
that o^ier^stscked mad^ets mi^t be occasionod aa macb by 
the dearth, of .money, as fay the mint q£ consumiKaV now rMfi^ 
bttted the national dbtnass; to an.excess of jaanufadnral goods. 
Whttian advance by exchequer. bUIs .to m^chasitsand com- 
BBMiieialmen^en the deposits of goods^ was proposed to minis- 
tem, it waa alleged that ;mmdiant8 and manufaetomrs had 
^y .tbmasdi^es U> blame for what was oaUed over-manufiic- 
luring and enrer-totding,. and that his Majesty's ministas 
would leave them to tibeir fate. Yet, piepostercms as it may 
aeem, before the fbUowing winter, ministers found it necessary 
to>isewi.dd army-clothing to cover tJae nakndness. of those 
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t^iy people whoie poweiB of piedociag okktung it waft aUegfid 
had oreratocked all the world. And wb^a public eharil^ w^ 
appealed to in ckHcthee aad cbapde^ m bd^ilf of liie^e dia* 
tressed manafiustiotrs, we were toki^ on^ tb^ authority of g^ 
femmetit^ of placesr containing two hiindced familieSj in the 
heart of tiie auoinfaetoring district^, where they liad oahf 
four entire Uadbels ameng them* 

if parliament eoidd not mend the conditk»i of the comioei^ 
cial world, few w&» jNrepared to expect fiom that quarter mf 
meaenrtts that would render it worse^ Yet this seemed to be 
the effect of c«rtsun leaolutions which were at that time pro* 
poaed and adopted. For some reason9>.a nption prevailed in 
parliament, that bankera might be allowed to essiieiae dkeir^ 
own discretion in issuing to any amount notes of the Talae of 
five pounds and upwards, but that it was wrcmg to leave 
them to their own discreti<m in the issue of one and two pound 
notes. The absolute supfMression of all the small local notea 
in three years, and the immediate suspension of the issue of 
any more stamps for such as might be issued in the mean 
time^ were in consequence among the first measures which 
were introduced by the government, and sanctioned by a ma^ 
jority in parliament In vain was it urged that inquiry au^t 
to precede the adoption of this measure. The same ladioid 
mode of reasoning wbicfa> a few years before, would have pre* 
vented the poor from being starved to death by the abrogatioa 
of the poor kws, in hopes of preventing poor people from be^ 
ing bom, seemed to dietate this measure wiA respect to the 
Iboal currency. Some country bankers had failed--* some 
poor people might perchanoe have a one pound note-^this was 
a great hardship, but this wMld not have happened, if there 
had been no one pound n6tes ; and, tftierefoiQ, to prevent tine fu-* 
ture production of such tares, it was resolved that the whole 
Crop, good and bad, should be grubbed up Without forther cere- 
mony. Ministers, in the fest instance, wo^ld not hear of any 
exception of the bank of Engiatid one and two pound notes ; 
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bttt a few dftyt' teiection caused them to change their mindi 
m this respect Epithets^ too, were applied to'thecoantry 
bankers (as if they had been the only bankers that had failed) 
calculated to excite unreasonable prejudices in* the minds of 
the people^ by those who, though high in rank, appear to have 
been ignorant of the degree in which wages depended upon 
this local currency^ and how far better it iints for the peofiie 
to have work, and a country bank note in payment of their 
wages, for which they would 'get the necessaries of life) eyen 
if, perchance, one in twenty should occasionally lose eight or 
ten shillings on a pound note by the failure of a bank) than 
that they should hear of ** a golden stream irrigating the base 
of mountains of paper," of which stream, for want of employ- 
ment, these poor working people could not taste. 

The immediate effect of this measure, with respect to coun- 
try bankers, was, that a second run took place upon many, 
subjecting some to additional sacrifices in order to meet the 
exigency, and producing the stoppage of others. Bankers 
now felt their insecurity to be such, from the measures adopt- 
ed towards them, that in many instances they prudently re- 
fused to let their promissory notes go out of their hands, so 
that, in some large manufacturing towns, bills of the highest 
respectability could not be converted into small change, the 
usual coarse of doing it by local notes being checked ; and 
to keep a dead stock of gold or bank notes to discount bills 
with, was nobody's business, especially as from the depressed 
state of the funds, no one could sell out for that purpose with- 
out a loss too great to be covered by the profit of occasional' 
discounts : so that those manufacturers or traders who had a 
regular country connection in business, and who had bills of 
exchange of firstr-rate respectability in hand, found themselves 
impeded and subjected to increased expense in the payment 
of their work-people; whilst manufacturers' bills representing 
goods sold to the merchants, and bearing the merchant's ac- 
ceptance, were quite rendered dormant until they became due. 
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and the labour, ythich. otherwise might have been emplo^^d^ 
was lying dormant also. As the poor work-peof^ could no4 
iet their appetites lie dormant^ they were reduced to the 
necessity of pawning th^ little stock of furniture, &c. for 
a subsistence. 

Some bankers, who had calculated upon the credit system 
being secure {tool the further intervention of parliament, at 
least until* 1833, reckoning upon the preponderance of their 
resources over their probable demands, had made ccmsiderable 
advances to manufacturers, who, after spending considerable 
property in the construction of mills and machinery, had 
found it .necessary to avail themselves of a temporary ac- 
commodation from the banker, to complete and to work their 
establishments. Whatever imprudence may be charged upon 
the manufacturer and the banker in these cases, it was a gra- 
tuitous cruelty to render their difficulties greater by a sudden 
departure from a system, to the continuance of which, those 
bankers had been led to conceive the honour of parliament 
was pledged. Now, however, new nulls, filled with the 
most improved machinery, and ready for carrying on trade, 
calculated, under an equitable money system, still further 
to conduce to the prosperity of England, were forced . upon 
the market for sale, when from' the contraction of the 
means of working them, the vendors were glad to g^ one- 
third, or even one-tenth, of the cost price ; so that after die 
manufacturer had sacrificed every thing, so great a loss was 
still inflicted upon the banker, as in some instances to cause 
his ruin. The insolvency of the banker may be assumed from 
his stoppage; but the injudicious measures of parUament.were^ 
in some instances, the cause of that insolvency. A stronger 
proof that the course which parliament had taken with,respect 
to the local currency of England was injudicious, cannot be 
adduced, than the fact, that when the same principle was 
about to be extended to Scotland, the Scotch felt their weUare. 
so much endangered, that their clamour for an enquiry was 
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jmwt%k» wd tbe tmmit of tlM ooquiry inus swh tbiil pah 
Utfowit w^ise oaa9tWA«d to ^dimty tliat a tyAtom of vaaSr 
•noto eum^oey, which Ih^y bad tvken fior gcanted waapoiaon 
for BnglaniL wfu(> food for Scotland* 

Another mode in which parliament increased, rather than 
diwHiahedt th« exietiog diatreaaea of the. cQumtsf, ncaaiad^r 
yooaedinga relative to joiirt . atodt: ooa^pamoa. Unfortiuiately 
mich miaai^aebraaioii aiisted in pecbament conoaoMog tbe 
nataie and odgin of thoa^ companiea* Ii^ oonaequanoeof thisi 
tbe benefit wUcb. might haya been deiiTed. from them by gr 
yernDientandthe working claaseawaa/qoiteJoat 8jght<tf; and, 
iaatead of leaving people to lAanage their private, affaira for 
thenaelvea, the whole attention of parliament waa taken up 
inth ^Ebrta to prevent men ftnm laying out tbeor money in 
^mpxafitable speculationa. . 

Joint atock companiea had their origin itt the accumulation 
itf credit property^ arisiag priucipaliy from the. continiial ad* 
ditiona made to it by the half-yearly payments o£ government 
dividends. It has been already, shown^ that prior to the ex* 
jatenee of a credit currency, it was morally impoaaiUe that 
any goveroment ahould be able> for long together, to pay even 
die intereat of a national debt, but thc^t by the introduction of 
anedit cnrrenoy, accompanied by grants of taxes, and by the 
esoh«i«er biU and foixiing system... in«ma were provided 
far an almoat unlimited payment of iptereaL Whilst the war 
ooBtkmed, the government itself wba the head, as it wem, of 
an imnense joint stock oompany, re*4>orrow3ng the interest of 
the loana as fast as at was paid. The object of this company 
was to eiothe and feed our own soldiers, and those of oar 
allies^ whilst they were employed in defending Europe, first, 
aga^ifit the anarchy and frenzy which attended the French 
revolution, and afterwanls against the ambitious yiewa and 
arbitrary control of Buonaparte. The credit currency all 
ihia while formed the mediuin by which the manufacturer and 
fiomer received an acknowledgement for their cloth, oorn, &c.; 
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and through which they agam paid theii' landlordis' renti tfaeir 
workmen's wages, and the government taxes. The accumu* 
latiotis of the national debt constituted the profits of the pro* 
prietors of this joint stock company. 

When the war ceased, the further operations of this com- 
pany were of course suspended ; and those dividends which the 
pcoprietors had been dccustomed t& re-lend to goveraoK^it, 
were now without employment ; for itwas obviously of no use io 
ac^cumulate bank notes, or to suiFer the dividends to remain 
long together in the banker's haittls at little or no interest ; 
and after the reduction of the 5 per cents, it was found worse 
than useless to expend the dividends in the mere enhancement 
of the nominal value of funds. In th6 end, these accumu- 
lations of credit property caused companies to be formed, some 
for- lending money to neighbouring nations, others for in- 
creasing the stock of gold and silver by i^orking the mines 
of forrign countries, and some again, for public works of 
ornament or utility in our own country ; tiius cidling into 
Action the enterprize, skill, and labour of a great many people. 
But it unfortunately happened that here also ^^ the enemy 
sowed some tares among the wheat.'' The projection of some 
joint stock companies justified a suspicion that they were de- 
signed to be rather a vehicle for cheating the subscribers than 
for attaining any useful or profitable end. In these oases it 
Would, doubtless, have been desirable to have devised laws for 
punishing the guilty as soon as their criminality was apparent ; 
but instead of this, many gentlemen in pairliament took die 
more radical course of exerting their infiuence to check the 
formation of joint stock companies altogether, and to repress 
those already formed ; and from what was then said and done 
in and by parliament, many great designs were suppressed, 
the execution of which would have given employment and 
food to numbers of people, and when completed^ would have 
been of permanent national benefit. In 1816, when work was 
greatly wanted, benevolent individuals were ready to employ 
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pdor people in digging holes, and filling them up again, rather 
than they should be deprived either of food or work. In the 
beginning of 1818, government was empowered to borrow^ as 
was before observed, a million of money for the building of 
churches in new places. It was made no objection to these 
things that they would not yield any pecuniary profit, or 
rather, that in the latter case, as an additional number of 
churches would require an additional number of clergymen, 
such undertakings would, constitute a continual increase of 
charge* But now, when a company was to be formed for 
working mines, or for making a canal, or a railway, or for 
lighting towns with gas, the subscribers were deemed incom- 
petent to judge of the proper objects for an investment of 
their own money, and such legal obstructions were thrown ia 
the way as should deprive people of the opportunity of uuitimg 
their capital, and the poor of the benefit of being employed. 

It was alleged that many peqple of limited means had been 
induced to join in these concerns ; that the original projectors, 
in some cases, had taken advantage of the credulity d* the 
more simple ; and that the skilful and crafty had realized large 
profit for themselves, and left others to bear the loss. But 
unfortunately these things had already taken place before par- 
liamentary men, in their public capacity, knew any thing of 
it, and the simplest people had themselves become wise 
enbugh to be on their guard. For parliament, therefore, to 
interfere in this stage of the business, was so far from being a 
kindness to these simple folks, that it merely operated to 
make their case more deplorable. It was worse than shutting 
the stable-door after the horse was stolen ; it was stopping the 
way against his return. If, during the war, when the fund 
proprietors had advanced one or two hundred millions to the 
government, ministers had come forward in parliamient and 
said to those proprietors, just after they had cleared the loan 
contractors of their omnium, ^* You have done a very unwise 
thing; you evidently knew not how to take care of your 
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laoney ; all this money. which you have advanced^ or promised 
to advance^ is already, expended or condemned for expenditnire 
in distant countries without as yet the least prospect of a pro^ 
fitable return/ or any return at alL It is true that the loan 
contractors were very wicked to cheat you into the speculation^ 
and we lament there is no law to punish them ; but as a kind- 
ness to you^ and to make you more wise in future^ we are re- 
solyed to do. all we can to make your government annuities 
fieul^ and then nobody will buy your annuities from you, ex^ 
cept those, who like the loan contractors, knowing the mystery 
of money, know. how to manage the government:" — 'this, it is 
obvious, would have been very preposterous conduct on the 
part of ministers ; and yet, amongst all the joint stock com- 
panies established during the late mania, it would be difficult 
to find one that gave a less prospect of profit than the joint 
stock company of the funds afforded, when Mr. Pitt> in order 
to support it| had recourse to the bank restriction act. 
Although Mn Pitt and the ministry did not address such ar- 
guments as these to the people in 1796 and 97^ Mr. Thomas 
Paine, and those of his school of finance did, and got them- 
selves stigmatized as jacobins and rebels for it. Now, how- 
ever, when the success which has attended the funding joint 
stock company might be appealed to in proof of the profit to 
be derived from the combination of capital, even for the mere 
purpose of feeding and clothing soldiers whilst they were 
fighting with other men, the professed followers of Mr. Pitt 
seem to have discovered that the philosophers of Mr. Paine's 
school were right ; and that even to suffer men to combine 
Capital for the feeding and clothing of labourers whilst em* 
jployed in. works which were, or professed to be, works of 
public utility, as well as of private profit, was so pregnant with 
evil, that it was a question, with some of them, whether the 
whole of the national distress then felt might not be attributed 
to this cause. 

Mercantile men, perceiving how little chance of relief there 
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was from aught that govenune&t was disposed to do, were 
compelled to have recourse to the ruinous' expedient of con- 
signing manufactured goods and colonial produce to foreign 
merchants, who, as an inducement to supply aft advance 
in cash upon them, were empowered to sell the goods, &c., 
at their option, for what they would fetch. By this pawn- 
broking system the exchange was forcibly turned in favour 
of England, but no turn was given to the tide of distress, 
which was overwhelming in succession all classes of people: 
on the contrary, the scarcity of money which this system 
created abroad, compelled merchants there to force the sale 
of the goods consigned to them, and so to depress prices still 
lower ; and every fresh depression in price spread further ruin 
in England. 

The following extract from the Times paper of April 25th, 
1826, under the head of the money market, gives a lamentable 
picture of the prospect which mercantile men had to encounter; 
and subsequent experience has, unhappily, fully corroborated 
the correctness of the anticipation. — 

From the City.-— il|>rf/35, 1896. 

** The accounts of yesterday from the north of Germany are curiouiTy 
from the light they throw ota the nature of the business with that part 
of Europe which is at present carried on by English merchants. To 
escape from the consequences of that depression which has so long con- 
tinued in colonial produce, and which rendered sales in London not 
only injurious but extremely difficult to be accomplished at all, appli- 
cations have been made to foreign houses to allow oonsignments to them, 
in the hope of obtaining a better return for the merchandize in Antwerp^ 
Hamburgh, and other places. This the f<»reign merchant has been wil- 
ling enough in general to consent to, but not without receiving full per- 
mission to bring his consignments to market at his own pleasure, that 
he might be secure at least to the extent of his advances upon them. 
Business of this description, in the glutted state of the English market, 
having once found an opening, began to increase to a far greater extent 
than the foreign markets could provide for, and they haye consequently 
been reduced to the same or to a worse condition. To whatever point,, 
therefore, the merchant has directed his views, he has encountered of 
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late notbing but disappointments and losses. A litUe reflection on fhi^ 
state of things will also perhaps serve to explain the causes which have 
|>rought about a state of the foreign exchanges so faroarable to this 
country ; and how fallacious any general reasoning founded on them 
must be, to prove that our foreign trade is in a prosperous situation. 
Ijow as the markets have fallen, England in fact can neither export nor 
import without loss.'' 

The sufferings of the winter of 1826 are too notorious, 
and must be too fresh in every one's memory who takes any 
interest in the welfare of mankind^ to need apy further notice 
of them than the allusions already made, and a reference to 
the reports which by the orders of goyemment were then 
addressed to us in our parish churches^ to arouse our sym- 
pathy for the distressed i^anfacturers. The low ebb to 
which the farming interest is again reduced^ and the increase 
of crime in the agricultural counties, bear melancholy proof 
to the fact, that the agriculturist has not escaped his share 
of the distress ; and the perplexity which in the course of 
the last two years has clouded the minds and destroyed the 
health of those high in his Majesty's councils, may serve to 
shew, that as with the natural so with the pohtical body, 
one class in society, however mean it may be, cannot suffer 
long without the whole frame being injured by it. 

A judicious remark was made about 200 years ago by Mr. 
Greaves, a writer on money, that ''if those advantages 
which one country may make upon another in the mystery 
of exchanges and valuation of coins be not thoroughly dis- 
covered and prevented by such as sit at the helm of the state, 
it may fare vrith them after much commerce as with some 
bodies after much food, that instead of growing full and fat, 
jthey may pine away and fall into irrecoverable consumption." 
Since the termination of the late war, England has three suc-^ 
cessive times proved herself to be on the verge of that kind of 
consumption ; and it is discouraging to reflect that this expe- 
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Hence has failed hitherto to make those who govern the state 
open their eyes to the real cause of the disease. 

At this present time. May 1828, so far below its natural 
value is raw produce and manufacturing labour, that the 
writer of these remarks conceives it is profitable for great ca- 
pitalists, who rule the market first for one article and then 
for pother, to invest their credit capital in goods rather than 
in preparations for cash speculations ; and that it is therefore 
possible a temporary prosperity may again gleam upon the 
manufacturing districts, and perhaps in the end bestow a 
ray of hope upon the agriculturists. But of this he is quite 
assured, that under the existing money laws, it is quite im- 
possible for English labour generally to obtain wages ade^ 
quate to English payments without rendering a buHion spe- 
pulation profitable, and so bringing about a recurrence of 
evils as great as those which England has recently expe« 
^ienced, if not greater. 
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CONCLUSION, 



The pernicious tendency of that principle of political 
economy which invests one species of property (gold or silver 
for instance) with the prerogative of determining the value 
of all other property, is manifested throughout the preceding 
narrative. This principle, it has been seen, was no sooner 
sanctioned by the king of England in the collection of his 
revenue, than the shrewder part of his subjects began to dis- 
cover, that the surest way to get wiealth was to accumulate 
that particular species of property which was then endowed 
with supreme authority over all the rest. This was done 
sometimes by the king and sometimes by his subjects, but 
^ways by the Jews. Thus was private interest sJways op-i 
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posed, and oftentimes successfully, to the public weal ; which, 
as Lord Bacon states in our motto, requires ^* that the monies 
of the state should be prevented from being gathered into 
few hands : for otherwise a state may have a good stock and 
yet starve." In defiance of all laws this mischief was con- 
tinually at work, directly or indirectly producing famine, 
pestilence, sanguinary executions, oppression, and rebellions. 
It constituted that monster which queen Elizabeth boasted 
she had annihilated ; but in which assertion her subsequent 
experience shews she was mistaken. Indeed she only at- 
tempted to dei^roy one of the heads of the Hydra, consist- 
ing of that class of people who clipped and counterfeited the 
coin, for the monopolizer of it had her commendations. But 
if the absolute money system in earlier times was thus de- 
structiye of the peace and welfare of the people, in our own 
it has received a character which renders it, if possible, still 
more pernicious ; — for whilst the circulating medium is per- 
mitted to have almost all the expansion which credit can 
give, it is also liable by the bill of 1819, to be suddenly con*- 
tracted within metallic limits. 

Under the control of this system, both late and present 
experience amply proves, that the power and property of 
England are alike liable to be sacrificed, whenever it may 
seem conducive to the private interests of a few buUionists 
to produce such an effect; — or whenever it may suit the 
political purposes of any rival state, which has credit enough 
to borrow so large a loan at one time, as, under the mans^- 
ment of a shrewd financier, might drain the bank of Eng- 
land of a few millions of its gold. Under the contracting in- 
fluence of this defective money system, facts have arisen, 
which give an appearance of truth to the arguments of those 
who have attempted to prove, that in order to relieve Eng- 
land from its distress a large portion of her cultivated soil 
should be restored to a state of barrenness — her mechanical 
operations checked — her spirit for commercial enterprize 
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restricted — her able-bodied artisans sent to distant countries^ 
and the reproduction of labourers checked by abolishing the 
poor laws. Happily no facts can prove that which it is im- 
possible to prove, viz. that consumers may be too numerous 
for the production^ and the product^m at the same time 
too great for the consumers : though facts may prove, that 
the ox which treads out the com may be starved to death in 
the midst of plenty, if due caie be taken to muzzle him; and 
that workmen may be unclad and unfed^ though their labours 
have filled our warehovuies and stores to excess, if there be 
not a means devised by which their further labour may be 
made available tQ their employer, and to those to whom the 
employer is under money liabilities. When expedients are 
cherished in theory, which would go to reduce the people and 
the commodities of Bn^and^ in a degree so as to suit them 
to this pecuniary money system, and the governors of our 
country are ready to ad<)pt such expedients rather than take 
measures to enlarge the medium of exchange, wq axe con- 
atrained to admit that England is toought under the curse of 
Babylon, and that so far as the advocates of our present 
system are concerned, the happiness and prosperity of her 
|ieople are esteepied to be less precious than the golden wedge 
of Ophir. 

Others there are who suppose our national distresa might 
be cured, not by contracting the numbers of the people, and 
thw means of subsistence, but by a great and general re- 
ductiooi in the rents of land, &c. This, at first sight, appears 
feasible enough ; but let any one ask himself what must be 
the result, supposing rents were universally reduced to one- 
half what they now are, and that the landowners, now in re- 
ceipt of 100,000/. fet annum, were at <mce Inrought down to 
60,000^., and every smaller fireeholder in proportion. It can- 
not require a second thought to discover, that Uie inunediate 
efiect of this must be, to cause one-half the servants, laboureis, 
mechanics, tradesmen, &c., ^nployed by the landed proprie- 
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tors, to be dkmiesed, or that their wages and payments nmst 
be reduced to one-half what they now are ; as it i$ plainly im- 
possible that the landed proprietor could continue to pay two 
pounds, when he was himself only in receipt of one pound. 
If onerhalf of the labourers, &c. wexe dismissed, in order to 
keep up the wages of the other half, those who were so dis- 
. missed must seek for some new employment, and thus become 
pompetitors widi those who are already so numerous as to be 
perplexed to find a profitable employment. If, on the other 
hand^ a landed proprietor retained the whole of his establish- 
ment, allowing to each member of it the half of his former 
wages m* payments, then the farmer and manufacturer must 
also be content to receive half prices in their turn ; so that, 
in either case, however the scale might be altered, the rela- 
tive proportion of iiic(»ne of each to the other would only be 
the same as it is at present. But carry the aigument one 
step furth^, and suppose the fundholder and the government 
annuitant or pensioner to retain their present nominal income, 
whitet the landed proprietor, and those immediately depen- 
dent up<m him, are reduced fifty per pent., and it will imme^ 
diately appear, that those dependent upon the landed interest 
woujd be infinitely worse off by the reduction of rants than 
they now are. And if it were possible to reduce the fund- 
holder, in like proportion to the landholder, the relative con- 
dition of one to the other would only then be just as it is at pre- 
sent, witibout apy alteration. Therefore, however a reduction of 
rents may, ia many cases, be justly due to ihe tenant, in op- 
der to equaUze betwixt him and his landlord the burthens 
which are at present felt by the landed interest in common 
with the commercial ; it is cleaily in vain to look for any na' 
tiaaal relief from a general reduction of rents. 

A few others have token al)x)gether a different view of the 
subject. They are disposed to T^igard money as an article 
made for the service of man, and not man for the service of 
money. These think they, perceive that the population hts^ 
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failed to be duly provided for» not because of the actual ab- 
sence of food and clothing, (for it was apparent that whilst 
one part of the people was suffering for the want of both these 
necessaries of life, the fanner and the manufacturer were suf- 
fering for want of customers to buy them)^ but because of the 
absence of an adequate circulating medium, sufficing the ge- 
neral demand for it. Three times since the peace, it has hap- 
pened that the circulating medium no sooner found the means 
of expansion, than the lower classes of the people found 
abundance of food and clothing, and the fanner and manu- 
facturer plenty of customers. This was remarkably the case 
in the removal of the distress which preceded the prosperity 
of 1824 and 1825. 

Amongst those who have taken this last view, various ex- 
pedients have been suggested for removing the national dis- 
tress by enlarging the circulating medium. One proposed 
that the specific weight of the soveteign should be reduced. 
Another has recommended the adoption of a silver as well as a 
gold standard. A third advises the general introduction of the 
Scotch banking system. A fourth recommends the issue of a 
paper currency direcUy from the treasury. But, however 
well intended all these expedients may have been, they all 
fail to reach the root of the mischief. 

The preceding narrative shews, that to reduce the specific 
weight of that piece of coin which is authorized by law to re- 
present the pound sterhng, is but, as it were, to offer a pre- 
mium to tempt the monopolizer of the metal in a short time 
to repeat his speculation. 

Experience has also repeatedly shewn, that it is impossible 
to make a specific weight of gold and of silver, at one and the 
same, time the absolute representative of the pound sterling, 
without affording to the dealers in those articles an opportu- 
lity of making private profit at the public cost, merely by 
tleir withholding sometimes one and sometimes the other 
fr^m the market. Besides, it carries a contradiction upon the 
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face of it, to suppose that two articles can, at the same time^ 
be made a standard for valuing each other — the standard^ in 
such a; case, if standard it can be called, nliist be some ima- 
ginary point betwixt the two; which, unless it has some 
visible representative, as a bank note for instance, must 
remain undiscovered ; and if it has a visible representative, 
then is that bank note, or whatever it be, the standard, and 
the gold and silver are only measured by it 

The Scotch banking system is not sufficient to protect it- 
self from the power of the gold monopolizer under the existing 
cash law. This opinion would have received a dreadful cor- 
roboration, if the bank of England had not, in the recent 
panic, stood betwixt the credit currency of the kingdom, and 
the trader in gold. After the bank had checked the export of 
gold, then the credit of that establishment stood in the place 
of gold to all other bankers, the Scotch bankers amongst the 
rest, and saved them. Some of the advocates of the Scotch 
system have lately recommended that the capital of the bank 
of England should be rendered less, in order to admit of a 
freer competition with it, on the part of other joint stock 
banking companies; but, notwithstanding the immense 
amount of their capital, and the strength of their credit, we 
have had it stated in parliament, on good authority, that the 
nation was, during the panic, within a step of being reduced 
to a barter system, which declaration was understood to im- 
ply that the resources of the bank were, at the time, nearly 
exhausted. If so, it does not seem that the amount of their 
capital was too great, neither is it easy to see how it should 
be. 

The fourth measure, viz. the issue of a paper currency 
directly from the treasury, must always be open to the same 
objection as the French assignats were ; and the fate of them, 
it is to be hoped, will preserve us from the adoption of that 
suggestion. 
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But none of these expedients, if they were in themselves 
eligible^ could be of permanent use^ from their utter inability 
to counteract the machinations of those large capitalists who 
derive profit from monopoUzing the material qf money. 

The author eonceiyes that a plan similar to that which has . 
beeii proposed at page 130, would meet the object desired by 
all the above advocates of a credit currency, and would guard 
us against the bullion monopolizer. He proceeds, therefore, 
to call the attention of the reader to the further consideration 
of that plan. Great as the calamities are acknowledged to 
have been, which England has recently experienced, and un- 
expected as they might be to the bulk of the people, the Ad* 
dress (containing the plan alluded to), which was circulated 
in March 1823, shews that those calamities have not been 
greater than the writer had at that time good reasons for an- 
ticipating, provided the mode of cash payments fixed in the 
bill of 1819 were persevered in. 

In page 138, it is shewn how the market-price system of 
cash payments therein proposed, would probably have averted 
those calamities altogether ; and after the distress had begun, 
it is shewn how easily its progress might have been checked, 
at a very trifling loss to the bank of England, if this system 
had been acted on. 

In the writer's opinion it would be an improvement upon the 
system, as already suggested, if, instead of the bank being 
liable to pay and receive coimd gold only in exchange for 
notes, it were arranged, that for sums above a certain 
juuount, say 100/., 200/., or 300/., uncoined gold, assayed and 
stamped by the mint, were made the medium of exchange, 
at a price varying from that of coined gold in a degree 
barely adequate to the cost of coinage ; and if uncoined silver 
also were brought undei* a hke regulation. By this means 
a great e^pence in coinage might be saved, and it would ob- 
viate such objections as those advanced in the time of Wil- 
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liam the Third, by Sir Dudley North, i^nst the renewal of 
the free coinage act** 

The system of cash payments here advocated, it will be 
seen, is but a modification of the suggestion which proceeded 
from the bank directors to the committee of the lords^ in re- 
ply to their communication to the bank, dated the 24th of 
March 1819, of which plan of the directors the author of 
IJiese remarks was not aware when his address of March 
1823 was printed. The substance of the reply of the bank 
directors is given in page 116. On that reply Mr. Ricardo 
miade the following observations, in his pamphlet on Protection 
to Agriculture. 

" If this proposal had been acceded to, the bank would it- 
self have determined the price at which it should have sold 
gold from time to time to the public, because by extending 
or curtailing their issues, they had the power to make the 
price of gold just what they pleased, 4/. or 10/. an ounce, and 
at that price to which they might chuse to elevate it, they 
graciously proposed to sell it, provided a reasonable time were 
allowed to prepare itself to try theeifect of such a measure.*' 
It is probable that sentiments like these operated with the 
committee of the lords, so as to cause them to reject the pro* 

* '^ I call to witness the vast sums that have been coined in England, 
since the free coinage was set up. What is become of it all? Nobody 
believes it to be in the nation ; and it cannot well be all transported, the 
penalties for so doing being so great. The case is plain, the melting-^ 
pot devours it all : the rather because that practice is lb easy, profit- 
able, and safe from all possibility of detection, as every one knows it 
is ; and I know no intelligent man who doubts but the new money goes 
this way. Silver and gold, like all other comdiodities, have their ebb- 
ings and Sowings. Upon the arrival of quantities from Spain, the mint 
commonly gives the best price for it; that is, coined silver for un- 
coined silver, weight for weight. Wherefore it is carried into the 
Tower and coined. Not long after there will come a demand for bul- 
lion to be exported again. If there is none, but all be in coin, what 
then? melt it down again; there's no loss in it, for the coining cost 
the owners nothing. Thus the nation hath been abused, and made to 
pay for the twisting of straw for asses to eat." 
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posal of the bank^ and also led both houses of parliament to 
think as Mr. Ricardo appears to have thought, that the above 
proposal indicated such selfishness on the part of the bank, 
as rendered their subsequent remarks on Mr. Peel's bill pow- 
erless. But the above objection, which is presumed to have 
weighed with parliament, and which Mr. Ricardo has clothed 
in words, falls to the ground if the bank were bound, as .the 
present plan proposes, to buy as well as sell gold at the price 
quoted. Because to raise the price of gold would be to dinu- 
nish the value of bank notes, and to diminish the value o( 
bank notes would be to diminish the value of all debts owing 
to and from the bank ; and as the amount of debts owing 
to the bank, and its stock in hand, must always exceed the 
amount of claims upon it by the amount of its net capital, 
so every diminution in the value of bank notes must be 
a loss to the bank proprietors of so much in the value of 
their capital : therefore the bank would be prevented from 
raising the price of gold. Thus Mr. Ricardo's objection has 
no foundation, except on the supposition that the bank direc- 
tors might possibly do that which it was obviously contrary 
to their interest to do. 

One position, however, the foregoing remark of Mr. Ricardo 
goes to maintain, namely, that the directors of the bank, by 
extending or curtailing their issues can, under a market price 
system, make the price of gold just what they please. This 
is important, because, for the reason already assigned, it is ob- 
viously the iqi^rest of the bank to keep it down as low as the 
law will allow. It being then admitted that the bank, un- 
der the market price system, would have the power to govern 
the value of gold, and it being apparent that it is their interest 
to keep it as low as the law will allow, government has only 
to fix a certain price as the lowest to which it should descend, 
agreeably to the plan proposed at page 130, (and a minimum 
they would of course be able to fix, though not a maximum) 
and there would be the fairest reasons for beUeving that the cre- 
dit currency of the bank of England, and the metallic currency 
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of the kingdom, might always be kept at par with each 
other. 

Our present credit currency system, accompanied as it is 
with a fixed price for gold mider all circumstances, is like a 
steam-engine boiler without a safety-valre. If the credit cur- 
rency be at any time disproportionate to the metallic currency, 
(an effect which may be produced as easily by a sudden and 
artificial contraction of the metal, as by an e:;ctraordinary ex- 
pansion of the credit) the. only alternative is to suppress for a 
time the whole machinery which generates the circulating 
medium, or else to submit to an immediate conyulsion ; 
whereas, accompany the credit system with cash payments 
at the market price, and you at once provide a safety-valve 
for your boiler, which would relieve it in this way : the .credit 
currency could never be in excess without immediately pro- 
ducing an exportation of gold — an exportation of gold could 
not take place in such a degree as to effectuate the obstruc- 
tion of our home circulation, without forcing the bank to ad- 
vance the price of gold in relation to their own notes. This, as 
just observed, would be attended with loss to th^ bank, and 
the apprehension of that loss would prevent excessive issuer. 
Thus, whilst the vent for bullion would be free, there would be 
no inducement to carry it beyond the legitimate occasion, sq 
as to speculate in it ; because in such a case England could 
and would do without it, until the* speculator felt, as in thei 
time of WilUam the Third, that his loss in interest of money 
was greater than any possible gain on the speculation could 
cover. And thus the monopoly of money would be de- 
stroyed by the agency of the same principle which has 
hitherto fostered it, viz. self-interest ; for under this system, 
to promote the free circulation of money would be at all 
times as much the interest of the individual as of the public. 

Allusion has already been made to the mode in which bank 
notes performed the office of an effectual circulating medium, 
under the restriction act : see page 9. Under the system 
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here fNroposed, they would circulate in tlie same maimer, only 
with this improvement, that under the market price sjFBl^a 
there would be a regular connecting link always preserved be- 
tween the circulating medium of England and that of the 
rest of the worlds and the holder of bank notes, who did not 
want them for home circulation or for immediate use, would 
always know where he could get tiliem converted into metallic 
money, upon the most equitable terms. This was not the 
case under the bank restriction act. In both cases, however, 
the chief utility and value of bank notes is made to rest upon 
the alternative, which the law imposes upon Englishmen, to 
pay, periodically, either bank notes or sovereigns to the state 
for taxes. 

The mode in which the local credit currency has performed^ 
and is still capable of perfcmning all the functions of the local 
eirculation, for sums of one pound and upwards,. I^as been ex* 
plained in page 104. It is there seen, that local notes hold 
much the same relation to commercial bills, which biHs are 
called into existence by the production and sale of raw produce 
and of manufactured goods, that bank notes bold with respect 
to exchequer bills and government securities, which bilb 
and securities are called into existence to supply the ways 
and means of government ; and in like manner as the holder 
of a bank of England note has the pr(^erty and credit of 
the bank of England pledged to him for the fulfilment of the 
promise contained in that note, so has the holder of a local 
note the property and credit of the bankers who issue it 
pledged to him for the fulfilment of the promise which it con- 
tains. There is, however, this difierence in favor of the local, 
circulation over that of the bank of England : if the bank 
directors mismanage their business, the property of the pro- 
prietors is secured by charter from being rendered responsible 
to the public, beyond their shares in the bank ; whereas, if the 
local bankers or their agents mismanage their affairs, the pro- 
prietors are liable to be stripped of every vestige of their pro- 
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perty. Compare abb tiie amount of the iseues of many pmate 
bankers witb the amount of property which they have at stake, 
and make a like comparison betwixt the amount of the issues 
of the bank of England' and the amount of property which that 
establishment has at stake, and it will be founds that so far as 
bonA Jide security is concemeel, thare are many private bankers 
in England whose credit ought to rank higher even than thai 
of the bank of England. 

• Mr. Ricardo's reasoning on the reduction of the money value 
of abundant crops of com, shews that similar effects must 
always follow any increased power of producing other c<»nmO" 
dities, unless it be accompanied with the abiUty of calling out 
and sustaining an increase in the amount of the circulating 
medium somewhat adequate to the representation of those 
commodities. To the power which the local currency has 
afibrded of doing this, it is perhaps to be attributed, that in 
none c^the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland 
ha-ve the workmen been reduced «o deplorably in their wages 
as. in the county of Lancaster : and it is worthy of remark, that 
Lancashire and London, (parts of the kingdom where the 
country circulation is comparatively unknown)* are die only 
places which complain of the grievousness of such a circula- 
tion; whilst those who live in the heart of the system, suffer- 
ing all the aUeged evils of it, are quite unconscious of those 
fears which haunt the minds of men, who are so far off from 
them as to be obliged to view the evils as it were through a 
. telescope. In Scotland, where the system of local credit cur- 
rency has been acted upon most extensively, and where it 
mi^t have been thought that die promulgation of the golden 
hopes of Mr. Peel would have been hailed with great joy, the 
people were generally so ignorant of tjieir sufferings on this 
score as to oppose Mr. PeePs benevolent intentions en masse, 
ander the generalship of their great author. In England the 
poor were equally unconscious of the benefit which they were 
to derive from having a sovereign where they had been accus- 
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tamed to have a promissory note, though tfaejr speedily taai 
grievously felt the inoonTonieiice of getting netiher one nor the 
ether. 

To the woikmg maa, who merely wants money as a mediam 
^ sapfdying his immediate neoessities, and not as an idol o£ 
worship^ it is a sufficient consideration, that the local note 
which he receives for his week's work, is in such credit wi& 
all the shopkeepers in the neighbouihood, that he can go to 
any one of them and get his wants su{^ed ; and the trades* 
man who takes the note would not hare given goods for it^ had 
he not known that with it he could make his paymoits aisou 
As to the degree of credit due to each local note, that is a 
matter of private judgment ; and however poor and ignorant 
the receivers may sometimes be, the practical knowledge of 
the writer of these remarib^ justifies him in saying, they are 
much more shrewd in judging of their own interest in the 
taking of a local note than those people are apt to think, who 
from their station in life are obliged to receive all their know^ 
ledge of the capacities of the common people from hearsay. 

The r^ulation for the payment of local notes contemplotod 
by the present plan, is simply this, that as the bank of Eng-* 
land is required at all times to pay its notes on demand in 
cash or bulUon at the market price, so local bankers should 
always be required to pay their notes on d^nand either in 
bank notes, or coined money. 

Amongst the opponents of the credit currency, a writer in 
the Times newspaper, who signs himself Daniel Hardcastia, 
holds a conspicuous place. Alluding to the mode in which 
an uicreased circulation g( bank notes is generated, he ridi- 
eules the idea of England being prosperous because mraey 
is plentiful. ** For why/' says he, '' is money abundant ? Be- 
cause the government gets iiito debt with the hank. And why 
does .government get into debt with the bank ? Because it im 
poor. Increase then the poverty of the government, and yeq 
will have still more money.'' In this paradoxical ai^g^usMsnl, 
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there k' a miztuore of tniti!i and ernnr^ to dear «p whieh, may 
throir further fight on this sobfoct. If no revenue for the 
goventment were required from the people, then we might do 
without coined motyeiy altogether, and th^ precious metah 
aaLight find their ralue, as in Ae patriarchal ages> gtmply on 
the principle of barter ; each man exchanging his labour^ 
or the product of it, with his feHow men, on the same system. 
Or if taxes were paid as^ tithes may be paid, either in kind or 
in money, at tile option of the payer, we might do without 
bank notes: but as the present case resembles neither of these, 
SMS the laws render it imperative upon the people of England 
to pay a laige annual revenue to government, either in gold or 
credit currency ; therefore, it is highly important to the people 
tiiat the medium in which it is paid should be in an equal de- 
gree at all times attainable by all who have labour or the pro*^ 
duct of labour to offer for it. 

There are two kinds of poverty. A man may have an estate 
worth 10,000/. and yet be in want of money; and lacking 
money, in the judgment of a Jew he would be consddeied poor, 
although he might sell his estate, or bcnrrow money upon it« 
Another man has neither money nor estate, and he is poor 
indeed. Suppose that a man in the former circumstances 
borrows 50001. on security of his estate, and that the expendi* 
tare of this money upon his es^te has rendered it by one*half 
more productive than it was before, it will appear, that 
measuring value by the amount of the real necessaries of life 
peodiiced, the owner of the estate, though he owes liiis money, 
is in as good circumstances as he was- before he borrowed it, 
while the rest of tiie commumty have benefited by the tnr 
ereaaed supply; and if every bushel of wheat, 8io. were 
aUowed to possess the same money vahie which it had before 
the improvement of the estate^ the owner of the estate would 
now be as well able to borrow a second loan of 6000/* as he 
was when he borrowed the first. But the parties who lend 
the money nrasf be the jodges of the value of the incretsed 
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produce, and if they judge erroneously/ their property must 
suffer. It is right also to keep in mind that the lenders of 
money never lend it merely because the borrower wants to 
borrow^ as Daniel HardcasUe's reasoning would imply ; but^ 
because in their judgment the security he offers is an adequate 
security. 

The poverty of England is of this kind, for though the 
mortgages upon the estate have greatly increased, yet the 
productive powers of the estate have fully kept pace with the 
debt upon it. Apply then to the case of England the same 
rule which governs individuals in their private transactions, 
and we shall find that her increased ability to borrow money 
is proof, that in the judgment of the lenders she has increased 
means of payment for the use : and the greater then the 
national debt, the greater is the joroo/* of the national wealth, 
if the lenders form part of the commonwealth. 

But it must always be kept in mind, that the truth of this 
argument rests upon the admission, that property in general 
(by which is meant every thing which can conduce to the 
comfort and advantage of man) is entitled to represent value 
equally with money. Limit the representation of value solely 
to gold or silver, according to the Jewish system, and the 
reverse of the above argument will be true. The truth of the 
statement would also be taken jaway if government were 
themselves to become the issuers of a paper currency^ for then 
the relation of the borrower to the lender would be reversed, 
and government might borrow without regard to the judgment 
of the lender ; and as the government could not be distrained 
upon for their promissory notes, those notes would be what 
French assignats were^ mere tax-paying paper. Under the 
bank restriction act the credit currency of England was 
doubtless in great danger of being brought into this state; 
nevertheless, the experience of even that period shows that 
the expenditure of one loan before another was borrowed, had 
such a beneficial effect upon the productive powera of £og- 
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land, that the goyemment (greatly embarrassed as it some- 
times was) did always find the monied interest prepared 
▼oliintarily to lend a new loan ; and the discretion with which 
the bank directors managed their affairs under such novel 
circumstanceSy when from the necessities of the state they 
might have increased their issues, had they chosen, until 
bank notes were in the relation of 10/. to the ounce of gold, 
shows the utility, even under the bank restriction act, of 
having the issuers of credit currency in a body distinct from 
the government. It also shows that the bank directors were, 
dnring the war, well aware in practice of that which has been 
shown in theory, viz. that no profit is to be obtained to their 
establishment by issuing notes to an amount so large as to 
diminish the value of them in relation to the precious metals. 
In London (where the people derive all the benefit of a local 
circulation from the bank of England notes and bankers' 
cheques) it is quite easy for a writer, who is ambitious to be dis* 
tinguished as " the great enemy of the paper-money system," * 
to persuade half the people into a belief that local notes are 
worthless rags, and of no more value than the slip of paper 
upon which they are written ; though, if some of these worth- 
less rags, representing ten pounds' worth of the credit of 
the Gumeys of Norwich, or Smiths of Nottingham, or of a 
hundred others that might be named, were to fall into that per- 
son's hands, he would doubtless find means to extract ten 
golden sovereigns from them, or the value of ten sovereigns 
in any other commodity, as effectually as from a cheque re- 
presenting so many pounds' worth of the credit of Mr. Drum- 
mond of Charing Cross. 

* Cobbett says of himself — "There is a general understanding 
throughout the country that I am the great enemy of the paper money 
system, and that government is its great friend ; that is all I want to be 
understood. I know that I shall see it fall, and without any impatience 
I anticipate my mighty triumph/' Cobbett's Register, Dec. 22, 1827. 
Page 810. 
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ConsisteDt as it may be in Mr. Cobbett, who boasts of bemi^ 
the uniform opponent of the credit system of England in si 
its branches, to spare no pains to deciy the local credit cur- 
rency, it seems difficult to discorer on what principle a noble 
lord, the coadjutor of Mr. Pitt, and lately at the head of the 
treasury, should have joined Mr. Cobbett in the hue and cry 
against country bankers and the country banking system. 

Lord Liverpool, however, and Mr. Cobbett, are not the only 
parties of public notoriety who have unconsciously or wilfully 
fallen into great misapprehension concerning country bankers, 
and concerning the nature and value of a country bank note. 
Mr. Tooke, alluding to the local currency of England, has 
the following remark: ^* But if there is (see pp. 122, 123) 
any object more important than another for which the govern* 
ment of every state lias been inyested with the exclusive pri- 
vilege of coining money, it is that oi protecting the lower 
classes of society, who are little competent in this particular to 
protect themselves from the risk of loss in receiving their sti- 
pulated wages, or other payments. And this function of the 
sovereignty of issuing coin, which, under the strongest sano- 
tion, certifies to every member of the community the weight 
and fineness of the money which he may be entitled to receive, 
is justly guarded against the interference of private indi* 
viduals, by the severest penaltiesr: But, by a strange incon^^ 
sistency, while such care is manifested to secure the commu- 
nity from being imposed upon by metallic money of less than 
standard value, every adventurer who chooses to follow the 
trade of a banker, is allowed to issue a spurious paper money, 
which, having neither intrinsic value, nor any adequate secu- 
rity for eventual convertibility, is, in too many instances, 
neither more nor less than a fraud : a fraud of which the most 
numerous, and most helpless classes, and those who can least 
bear the loss, are most commonly the victims." 

Amongst other misconceptions contained in this paragraph, 
it is obvious that Mr. Tooke has quite overlooked an important 
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dialaaQeikm betwixt ik» c«ses of an itmuer of counterfeit money, 
-Bind of this spurious p&per money, as he calls it. A 
person who sigits his own name to a promissory note, issues 
k for what it is, viz. for his own promissory note; and, 
howBTer worthless his credit is^ if it circulates at all, it circu- 
lates upon the s^ength of that credit : but one that issues 
counterfeit coin pays it for what it is not, viz. for th6 coin of 
the realnu Therefore, Mr. Tooke's argument can only apply 
to one that issues a forged promissory note^ and for that 
ofience the penalty of the law is as severe as against the issuer 
of counterfeit coin. 

Whenever the people have discovered the means of reliev^ 
ing themselves from the difficulties which state necessities 
have imposed upon them, it has rarely happened that they 
bave been benefited by the interference of government ; but if 
such an interference has not done good to the public, it has 
frequently done injury. Queen Elizabeth's reign, atid the 
period immediately succeeding it, supply us with a fietct 
strongly illustrative of this truth. 

From the time that the value of money was increased by 
Elizabeth, there became a growing necessity for coins of 
smaller value than the smallest silver piece ; this was a na- 
tural consequence of making that which had once passed for 
twelvepence, come down to twopence farthing. For some 
time tradesmen issued farthing and halfpenny tokens, which 
they pledged themselves to take back at the value at which 
they were issued. The use of these tokens furnished a grand 
subject for popular clamour* It was alleged that the poor 
experienced great loss from this system, as such tokens were 
only to be repaid at the same shop whence they were first 
issued. In the following reign of James the First, Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton estimates that in London there were then up- 
wards of three thousand tradesmen who issued this smAll 
money, and that one with another they issued about five 
pounds each, making a gross sum of 16,000/. This was ^n- 
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sidered an enonnous amount, and a case wa« tibonght to,im 

made out for the interference of goTemment. The crown, there* 
fore, took upon itself to provide this small money. B«t maiit 
the consequences. In the next reign, that of Charles the Krst^ 
those who had the royal patent for issuing this small, money » 
issued not merely to the amoont of 15,000/.^ Init as much aa 
200,000/. worth of it, and the poor people at last could not 
find even one shop where they could pay a farthing of th€ 
money. The patentees were bound to take it back when t^:i^ 
dered to them ; but, on the alleged plea that a great deal of 
it was counterfeit, they refused, and the loss fell up<m the, 
holders. Thus, to save the community from a possible loss of 
a portion of 15,000/., a loss to ten times the amount was im- 
posed upon them, by giving them the benefit of mcmey coined 
with the sanction of the government, and under the pretence 
too of " protecting the lower classes of society from the risk of 
loss in receiving their stipulated wages." 

It is doubtless the duty. of government io make laws for the 
due payment of stipulated wages ; but it is also incumbent 
upon them to afford every facility to enable the lower classes 
of society first to make the stipulation. The evil which 
presses upon them in these latter days is, that they are un- 
able to obtain a stipulation for wages adequate to th^ sub- 
sistence^ and not that they are unable to get paid when they 
have obtained the contract, and done the work. 

If it were a fact that the function of issuing money, being 
wholly vested in the crown, had secured the lower classes of 
society from risk of loss in receiving the amount of then* sti- 
pulated wages, it might furnish a reason why that power 
should continue to be solely vested in the crown. But our 
history abundantly shows that it was by the crown that the 
specific value of our money was so greatly diminished^ from 
the reign of Edward the Third lo that of Henry the Seventh, 
and so wretchedly debased, as well as diminished, during the 
reigns of . Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. And 
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tiioligfa' Efizabetli partially restored it, that is^ the.silyer part 
ef it, (to 4o which she inflicted great hardships upon the bulk 
<tf the people)^ yet, before the concluaion of her reign, she her^^ 
adf began to tamper a^ain with the money^and her successor^ 
JacitieSy considerably diminished the specific weight of the gold 
part ot the coinage. His son Charles was prevented merely 
by. want of power from again reducing the worth of our silyeir 
nMmey to one-fourth of the value to which Elizabeth had re:: 
stored it ; although, as we have seen by his reply to the Scotch 
remonstrance, he ,was as indignant as Mr. Tooke can be, at 
Mb subjects daring to interfere with the crown in its exclusive 
privilege of issuing money. To say nothing of the manner 
in. which James the Second exercised his kingly power of 
coining mcmey in Ireland, by which, on the success of his son- 
ift-law, the lower classes of society were compelled to take one 
farthing for that which had been paid to them as one shilling ; 
it has been seen that, in the time of William the Thirds the- 
crown was for a long time compelled to sanction the currency 
of money, by receiving it in taxes, which was enormously be- 
low the standard ; and that the evil was only at last sur- 
mounted by investing a company of merchants and bankers 
with the privilege of issuing their credit as currency, and by. 
the king not merely granting to his subjects the power of 
issuing money, but by his absolutely surrendering for a time 
his own power of continuing the coinage of gold. Lastly, 
under the. operation of the bank restriction act, the lower 
classes of society were compelled to take a bank note in pay- 
ment for twenty shillings in wages, when the metallic value of 
it was not more than thirteen or fourteen shillings. This,, 
it will perhaps jbe said, arose from the misconduct of the 
bank of England. But they who would lay the fault upon 
the bank, know not, or have not regarded, the circumstances 
which led to the bank restriction act. The necessities of the 
bank <ii England (though made the stalking-horse for obtain- 
ing that act) were in fact a secondary cause; the necessities of 
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Aegofenuamt wera the priaary onel and hsA not the boik of 
fingland been ready to stand betwixt the gcrremment and the 
pnUic at that time, in the isimes of credit mota^, theie in 
eyety reason to believe that a pa|)er cnrrency would have been 
issued directly from the English government^ like that of tha 
French government ; and English money wonld have shared 
die same fote as the French assignats ; in which case ihs 
people, instead of losing six or seven shillings in &e ponnd, 
would probably have lost twice that sum. 

The same error relative to the nature of our local cttrnney^ 
which is obsefTvable in the foregoing extract fi^m Mr* Tooka't 
pamphlet^ appears to have bad considerable influence upm 
the minds of other writers on this subject. It is a singolat 
coincidence, that Mr. Ruding, Mr. Tooke, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and Mr. Drummond, have given tfaett sanction te^ 
this error in nearly the same words t-^Mr. Ruding says, 
^ The political reason by whi(^ goveHoment is guided in pe^ 
mitting individuals to form money of paper,* which has no 
intrinsic worth, whilst it punishes with death the striking it 
in Heal gold and silver, has never yet been detailed to Ate 
public, and therefore I presume not to conjecture What it» 
nature maybe. All I dare to contend for is this, that a 
coinage which costs a man nothing w91 probably be carried to 
a greater extent than that wherein materials more costly ^M 
employed.^' Annals of the Coinage, v. i. p. 191. 

The Edinburgh Review -.— ''With an Irish sort of con- 
sistency we hang a man for issuing a spurious sixpenee^ 
and allow eveiy adventurer, however unprincipled, to open a 
money shop, and to thrust out notes, not worth the paper on 
which they are engraved, into circulation !" No. 86, p. 273. 

Mr. Brummond says, '' Issuing notes is not tmding, but 
coining money: a power which no sovereign but that [of 
England ever suffered to depart from his own hands, and 
which never can be safely lodged in any other. If it is 
deemed necessary to continue the punishm^^nt of death as 
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I «lie penalty for puttitig into cmidaib 

passing strange that no penalty whatever should be affixed 
to putting into circulation worthless paper. It would puzzle 
a whole college of Jesmts to explain the moral differenoe 
between ihe two ofienees ; and Idle eiil to the eommunitjr 
must be acknowledged equal in both cases* No protmselory 
notes, payable on demand, ought to be issued by any com- 
pany or individual, but the bank of the state/' Elementary 
Propositions, Fourth Edition, p^ 46. 

80 obvieu a laislake concendng the value of local not^ 
having been adopted by these distinguished writers, mfiky 
serve to show, that the subject haa been in general very su* 
perficsallj investigated^ 

The author of that article in the Edinburgh Review, from 
which the foregoing paragraph is takoi, says^ ** It seeraB» 
therefore, to be quite indispensable that a complete and ra» 
^cal diange should be made in the entire system of country 
banking — that government should interfi^re, to put down a 
systtta that naturally and unavoidably leads to periodical 
revulsions that pkmge thousands into bankruptcy and ruin ; 
and thaty when it gives pi&vate incUviduals the power to issue 
money, it ought at the same time to have ample security, that 
tile public shall lose nothing either by their improvidence or 
their fraud/' Page 260. \ 

" To effect that improvement in tiie system of banking in 
England, which isso essentially necessary, three differentphms 
(he adds) have been proposed, vit. 1st, to repeal the statute of 
1706, and allow the fonnatioa of joiut^tock bank companies, 
mth numerous bodies of partners, on a plan similar to those 
established in Scotland ; 2nd, to suiq;ifress all private bank 
notes for less than 52., and to supply their place with coin, or 
with smaller notes of the baoJc q( England; and, 3d, to 
allow private banking companies to issue notes, as at present; 
but to oblige such as chose to avail themselves of that powers 
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to deposit securities for th^r payment in the hands of goveni- 

In commenting upon these plans, the author adduces 
many reasons to shovr that the first would not efiRsctiially 
prevent the recurrence of those money evils which have been 
just inflicted upon us. 

The second^ he says, is much better calculated than the first 
to give security to the public. 

But as he contends that it is " at once unnecesjsary, oppres* 
sive and inexpedient/' forcibly to suppress *^ the ^nailer notes 
of such country banks as are willing to find security lor their 
repaj^ent/' he proceeds to advocate a local credit cuirencyi 
upon the principle of its being always redeemable in '^a 
given and unvarying quantity of gold and silver ;" country 
bankers being required '^ to deposit in the hands of goven^ 
meut as much stock as should be equal to. the wh<de> or at 
the very least, to three-fourths of the entire stamps issued to 
them, as well for large as for small notes.'' 

*^ There can be no question/' says this writer, *^ that pailia- 
ment will be justly chargeable with the most culpable inatr 
tention to the pubhc interests, if it does not interpose its au- 
thority, either entirely to prevent the issue of small notes by 
the country bankers, or to subject those who issue them to 
the obligation of finding sufficient security for their paym^nti 
It is in vain to attempt to palter toith the existing system. With- 
out the adoption of one or other of these plans, it will be found 
to be altogether impossible, to give stability to the pecuniary 
transactions of the country, or to prevent the endless recur- 
rence of those ruinous, variations in the supply of moneys 
which we have shewn to be , inseparable from the present 
system." 

But before the conclusion of the article was written, it ap- 
pears that pailiament had announced its intention ''to interpose 
its authority entirely to prevent the issue of small notes." It 
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had aptieipftted the Reyiewer, and deenung it ^^ in txtm to 
attempt to palter with the existing system,^* had resolved at 
one fell swoqp to carry away all notes under 6/. But mark 
the turn which the Edinburgh Reviewer then gives to the subr 
jeet. 

He had previously proved^ to his own satisfaction, that 
there was nothing in the Scotch system of banking which 
could secure us^ i. e. the English, from ^^ an endless recur- 
rence of ruinous variations in the supply of money :^' he Had 
proved, from returns made by three principal Scotch banks, 
whose issues, he stated, are estimated to supply ^^ a half of 
the whole paper eurrencif of Scotland/' that their issues had 
fluctuated enormously: that from the 5th of January 1810 
to the 7th of January 1814, the issues of the British linen 
company had increased full forty per cent. ; from the 7th of 
January 1814 to the 2nd of January 1818, they had been 
contracted to thirty-five per cent. ; ' and from the 2nd of Janu«- 
ary 1818 to the Ist of January 1819, they had again in- 
careased to forty-two per cent. ;-^that the issues of the royal 
hank had fluctuated in a still greater d^ree, viz. from the Ist 
of January 1810 to the 21st of September 1816, they had 
Ikunk seventy-five per cent.; and in the course .of fourteen 
months^ succeeding the 21st of September 1816, they had in- 
creased in the enormous proportion of five hundred and 
thirty-eight per c^t. ; — and that the fluctuations of the issueis 
of the bank of Scotland were very considerable, though not so 
ez0Msive as either of the above: — he had himself inferred 
from these fluctuations that ^' it is easy to see how much the 
{prices of all sorts of commodities, and the fortunes of all 
elasses of individuals engaged in business, must have been 
affected by such sudden and excessive changes in the quan- 
tity, and ccmsequently in the: value of money :"— notwith- 
standing these facts, and this reasoning from them, no sooner 
was the intention of parliament announced to do away with 
small notes altogether, (and thereby to fulfil one of the plans 
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•ihieh^this Teiy artid* telb «s, win esaer^ialto give siaAUki^ 
iB tit fmunimy tmrnaetiom of tie amndry) than the EdiiH 
buigh Bavieirar tunu lomid and asaarea us that, with fespect 
lo Aa paper cnrreoey of Scoftkiidi Ae<ioes ^ ielrene thai there 
would, at present, be any hazard in allowing it to go on even 
wiCTHOVT $scuaiTT ot heretofore. ** Aa SGotchmen (he 
adda) we caimot but wkh thai no nadUeas, and^ abore aU, no 
mMen ianovation i^ottld be maide on a system with which we 
balieve the great body of the ooimtry to be perfectly coO- 
tefttod. And we tmat, that no •aetifioe will be made of the 
int^raata, or enm the wiabet, of that part of the empire^ eiAer 
t& a blind lore of uBifonnityy or to the claims or elamoars of 
the rash speculators in English comitry paper/' 

These remarks are acoompanied with the generous hop^ 
that those banker a in England, who are enabled to provide 
govermnent with seonritias for their issues^ may be allowed 
also to continue to issoe 12. and 2/. notes^ &e. He is even 
pleased U> admit that there may possibly be twenty or thirty 
hanks in England, to which, ^< from the known wealth of 
their partners^ and the pmdoaoe of their management, if 
would be as safe to condnoe the dd syatem, as to the greater 
pari of our Scotch banks ;^^ but aa exceptions cannot, of 
ennrse, be made in fieivour of one part of the En^tah bankers 
to the exchKion cf the mat, and as a diange of the system 
f^ haa now become necessary for the general safety/^ the Re** 
viewer esipreasea his hopea that the proposed plan will be so 
altered, as to admit e£ the eontinoed issues of small notes 
firam 8«eh Enghsh bankers as could give the government so* 
i^ty from them, and then concludes the aitiele by sayings 
^ If ibiM is done, the currency will be placed on the beat poa- 
sSble footing; and the establishment of the syidem will be a 
great and signal improveasent:'' that is, if the Scotch cimeBcy 
system were penaitted to remain just as it was, without 
interfmng atwn mth the vnshes of the Skoteh pecpk, and the 
Enghsh bankers were made to deposit government aecantm 
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with the state to the extenlof ifaek iasMt, ike aarrene^ loould 
b€ placed on the best possibk fooimg, and the estdbh»hmeKt cf 
the$y$tem wmld be a preat and eigml impravemaa. 

The degree of adfisfaaess, and ukeonskteney mandated 
in this article by the scribeB of the north, has been rardjr 
equalled* To render the thing more complete, oar poorer 
and more cautious neighbours (as the Reviewer calls his coun- 
trymen) have actually sueceeded in their object ; th^ hare 
eluded the straight ?mstcoat themselves, by persuading our 
common keepers that though it would sit uneasily on them, it 
was admiraUy fitted for the Enghsh people. No doubt the Re* 
viewer's reasoning reads vastly well in Scotland. No doubt 
the inhabitants of that poorer and more cauHotis country oaght, 
in their own estimaticm, to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of th^r own circulating medium, without any restric- 
tion ; and that English people and English bankers (though 
some twenty or thirty of them may rank as high as these 
their poorer neighbours,) ought to be bound by a law im- 
plying that both the issuers and receivers of country notes, in 
England, were eaeh inotwipetent to manage their own con- 
e«m3. It will, howevM^, want something more than a few 
smooth words to make this Scotch reeusoning palatable to 
Englishmen. 

When this writer says, that ** the chief object in granting 
cash accounts in Scotland is to get small notes circulated, and 
that if they were suppressed there may be some reason to fear 
(as he tells us) that this useful species of accommodation would 
aa longer be afforded," he ought to have been aware that 
Aie same argument would apply to England also ; but instead 
of n^^ting the questi<m upon the legitimate ground, that to 
make general laws for superseding the necessity for individual 
pmdence was an excess of legislative interference which could 
never accomplish the general good, all he really appears to tiim 
at, on behalf of his countrymen, is to slip us into the noose 
whilst they slipped out of it. 
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' If the Reviewer had beUeved his dwn aiSBertton^ that by a 
deposit of funded securities by the country bankers in the 
hands of government '^ the public would be protected from Iosb^ 
and the business of banking would gain both in respectability and 
security/' how is it that he does not recommend that the 
Scotch bankers should avail themselves of such a mode of in- 
creasing the respectabiUty and security of their banking 
business ? As he is so anxious to avoid these professed ad- 
vantages, it is fair to believe he is either insincere or foolish 
in stating them. 

The article abounds with inconsistencies: ' ^'Panics (it says) 
uniformly operate with the greatest effect on the lower classes, 
or on the holdei-s of small notes." And again, '^ Panics, 
which are the great cause of runs, seldom or never become 
genei*al, except when the banks issue notes of so low a value 
as to fit them for being used in retail trade, and in the or- 
dinary business of society." . In the next paragraph : '' Pre- 
viously to 1797, neither the bank of England nor any of the 
country banks were permitted to issue notes of less than 51.'' 
Now every one knows that a panic did prevail in 1797, which 
compelled even the bank of England to suspend its pay- 
ments; but with this fact staring him in the . face, he thus 
proceeds : *' The currency used in small payments was thus 
made to consist exclusively of the precious metals ; and as 
there was 120 opportunity for a panic taking place among the 
holders of small notes, only very few runs were made upon 
the banks, and very little loss was sustained by their failure.'' 
This, be it observed, is applied to the time immediately pie- 
ceding 1797. And again, he tells us, that " extensive mer- 
chants and money dealers are aware that no bank could re- 
tire all its notes in the short space of 8 or 10 days J and 
they are also aware that the maintenance of their own 
credit is intimately connected with that of the banks in their 
vicinity. But such considerations do not influence the hol- 
ders of small notes; and, accordingly, we Jind, iik^it the crisis 
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^ 1797, the revulsion of 1816, and the late run, were chiefly 
cainsed by the prevalence of a panic amongst the retail traders, 
and small farmers/' We find, indeed! but where do we 
find that the crisis of 1797 was thus brought on? Certainly not 
in the writings of the Reviewer, for he has immediately before 
told us directly the contrary — he has told us that, prior to 
1797, there were no one or two pound notes in England, and 
therefore, according to his reasoning, there were no notes in 
circulation fit for being used in the retail trade, and by the 
smaller farmers : yet in the next page he tells us, that the 
crisis of 1797 was caused by the retail traders and small far- 
mers. One thing is very certain: if one and two pound notes 
had any thing to do with the crisis of 1797, it could only be 
the one and two pound notes of Scotland. But it is idle to 
attribute such a power to these small notes. Who ever heard 
of a man stopping payment for shillings, when he had got the 
pounds ; or of a man who could pay his five and ten pound pro- 
missory notes, but could not pay his one and two pound 
notes? 

If security be necessary, it is doubtless necessary, as the 
Reviewer has said, that the security should extend to the 
whole issues of the country bankers. But what is the se- 
curity which he suggests ? It is a deposit of government 
securities in the hands of government, that is, a deposit of 
unredeemable annuities, as a security for the payment in gold 
on demand of promissory notes to an amount ten times as 
great as all the gold in the country. 

But the current issues of a banker do not by any means 
constitute the sole grounds from which a panic may arise. 
The banker may be ruined from a panic created by his merely 
holding the deposits of his customers, if he be called upon for 
them suddenly, and at a time when the export of bullion 
is profitable in a mercantile view. London bankers do not 
issue notes, and yet it is notorious that the recent panic com- 
menced with them from the cause here assigned ; and when 

M 
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the panic was created, it occasioned the stoppage of manj 
country banks which were perfectly solvent, as their subse- 
quent ability to pay in full has proved ; and their stq>page 
might still take place, if the export of bullion were to bec(»ae 
profitable, even were the government to hold a deposit of thmr 
own securities, unless the government were itself aUe on the 
emergency to provide the banker, at his pleasure, with gold or 
silver for those securities, according to some '' gwen and tmsoa- 
tying quantity." If the government can devise a plan for 
doing this, then the banker may be expected to provide his 
customers, at their pleasure, with a given and unvarying quan- 
tity of either gold or silver for the deposits in his hands ; but 
without government can give some unvarying quantity of 
either gold or silver for its own securities, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that those securities can be made an effectual guarantee 
to the public, that the holders of bank notes shall, under all 
circumstances, at all times receive a given unvarying quan- 
tity either of gold or silver from the banker. This brings 
ns back to the plan which it is the design of this pamphlet to 
advocate, fiamely, the propriety of <;ausing our circulating 
medium to rest upon the market price of the precious metals, 
and thereby to give to that medium in which the interest of our 
national debt is paid, precisely the same kind and degree of 
value, as was possessed by the medium in which the national 
debt was contracted and is properly redeemable. 

By our plan the circulating medium, though always paya- 
ble in gold or silver, would be purely representative. Its 
value would be derived from the same source that the naticffial 
debt derives its value; for like as our national debt represents 
a mortgage upon the whole property of England, and the 
annual interest of it a mortgage upon the whole annual pro- 
ductions of that property ; so the possessor of an exchequer 
bill, or of a bank note, or of a country note payable on de- 
mand in a bank note, would through the agency of the re- 
spective parties issuing them, be entitled to a given portion of 
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the national revenue, as perfectly as the liolder of three per 
cent, consols ; and Uke as those three per cents, admit of be- 
ing realized in the precious metals at the market price, so 
would this circulating medium admit of being realized in them; 
and thus the metallic value of our circulating medium would 
at all times be intrinsically at par with the metallic value of 
the circulating medium of foreign countries, in like manner as 
the value of English funds is always intrinsically at par with 
the value of foreign funds. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in the article before us, speaks of 
paper money on the supposition of its being circulated as an 
universal equivalent or legal tender, and then argues that it 
is quite immaterial to the value of goods, whether the aggre- 
gate circulating medium consist of fifty millions of sovereigns, 
or fifty millions of bits of engraved paper ; but if the fifty 
millions of sovereigns or bank notes had their place suppUed 
with only forty millions, *' then (the Reviewer says), as the 
quantity of money in circulation would have been reduced ' 
one^fth, or twenty per cent., the prices of all sorts of com- 
modities would have sustained a corresponding reduction ; 
and if on the other hand we suppose sixty millions of one 
pound notes to have been thrown into- circulation, the opposite 
effects would have been produced ; and prices, instead of fall- 
ing, would have risen twenty per cent." From this species of 
argument he comes to the conclusion, that '' it is quite certain 
that the re-enactment of the restriction in cash payments by 
the bank of England, and the rendering of it perpetual, would 
not have the least effect on the value of our paper currency, 
provided its quantity was not at the same time increased. 
But (he continues), there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that under such circumstances it would be increased. Such 
a measure would enable the directors of the bank of England 
to exchange bits of engraved paper, not worth perhaps five 
shillings a quire, for as many, or the value of as many hundred 
thousand pounds ; and is it to be supposed (he asks), that 
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they would not avail themselves of snch an oppcvtomty to 
amass wealth and riches?* Having previonsly observed, 
" that convertibility into gold and silver at the pleasme of 
the holder is not necessary to give value to paper money; and 
that, if perfect security could be obtained, the power of 
issuing it would not be abused, or that it would always be 
issued in such quantities as would render a one pound note 
uniformly equivalent to the quantity of standard £old bullion 
contained in a sovereign, the precious metals might be en- 
tirely dispensed with as a medium of barter, or used only to 
serve as small change ;'' he proceeds to say, '^ Unluckily, 
however, no such security can be given. This is a point with 
respect to which there can be no difference of opinion. The 
widest and most comprehensive experience shews that no set 
of men have ever been invested with the power of making un- 
restricted issues of paper money without abusing it, or which 
is the same thing, without issuing it in incndinate quantities. 
Should the power to supply the state with paper money be 
vested in the managers of a private banking company, then to 
suppose that they would, by limiting their issues, endeavour 
constantly to sustain the value of their paper, would really be 
to suppose that they should be extremely attentive to the pub- 
lic interests, and extremely inattentive to their own." 

The fundamental error of this reasoning consists in speak- 
ing of bits of paper constituting an universal equivalent, with- 
out duly considering how it is that bits of paper become 
endowed with such a power. In these pages, we have shewn 
it is because the state imposes upon the community the 
alternative to pay its revenue either in certain bits of paper^ 
or otherwise in certain bits of gold or silver, that the people 
are willing to give their labour and the product of it equally 
for the one as for the other; and we have shewn that for the 
bank of England (or any other bank which might be endowed 
with the privilege of supplying the state with its paper m<mey) 
to supply it in such a degree as to diminish its metallic or its 
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fordgii valuOi would be decidedly adyerse to its own profit ; and 
therefore we maintain, that by the plan of a credit currency, 
as herein advocated, the reverse of the Reviewer's conclusion 
would be true, and that the bank of England could not be 
attentive to its own interests without being at the same time 
attentive to those of the public : so that what the Reviewer 
fegrets as unluckily unattainable, viz. a security that the 
power to issue credit currency would not be abused, we have 
shewn is happily attainable, and as certainly as we can assure 
ourselves that each man will strive to pursue his own private 
interest 

It is further to be observed, that whether we will or not, all 
our transactions in foreign trade are and must be unavoidably 
governed by the market price system. This is at present 
effected by adding to or subtracting from the pound sterhng a 
sum which is denominated the par of exchange, as it adjusts 
the pound sterling in the foreign market to the market price 
of the precious metal there. Our foreign trade is also liable 
to that other means of adjustment, the course of exchange, 
which depends upon any variation there may be in the market 
in the relative amount of foreign bills of exchange offered for 
sale, and that relative amount often depends upon a few large 
bill-brokers, who have power to glut or starve the market 
almost at their option. In proposing then the market price 
system as the means of regulating the metallic value of our 
domestic circulation, we only propose that system which must 
work secretly, whether it be openly acknowledged or not 

But lest any should imagine, notwithstanding all we have 
said, that the application of this market price principle to our 
domestic circulation would cause some fluctuation in the me- 
tallic valu^ of our credit currency, and thereby greatly incon- 
venience the community, we beg to call his or their attention 
to what was the fact whilst the bank lestriction act was in 
operation. It is no^rious, that under the operation of that 
act, the wants of the state were such as to cause gold to vary 
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in its relative voloe to bank notes in an enormous degree^ in 
such a degree as probably never would have been witnessed if 
the system had been publicly avowed ; and yet, whatever other 
evils might and did arise from the bank not being bound to 
pay in gold on any terms^ no confusion was ever felt in our 
domestic circulation from the fluctuations in the value of 
gold. 

There is one other error in the Edinburgh Review which it 
may be proper to glance at, seeing it has been since sanctioned 
by Mr. Hume and Mr. Iluskisson in the House of Commons, 
viz. the calling upon government to compel local bankers to 
make their 6L notes, &c. payable at the place where they are 
issued, rather than in London. If the Reviewer had been 
practically acquainted with the principles of English local 
currency, he would have known that the conveniency of the 
public was best consulted by these 6/. notes being made pay- 
able in London, because there is an uniform demand for cash 
notes payable in London throughout all parts of the kingdom ; 
and were it otherwise, cash notes, payable in London, always 
admit of being easily put in the way of payment, however dis- 
tant they may be from the place where they may have been 
issued ; whereas, a note payable only at the place where it is 
drawn is oftentimes not easily negotiable thirty miles off, if it 
happens to be in some direction where there is little or no in- 
tercourse with the town where the note was drawn. It is mar- 
vellous that this subject has been argued upon the ground, 
that it would be a great hardship if the holder of one of these 
notes, payable in London, were obliged to take coach from 
Birmingham or Wolverhampton, or any other part of England, 
to London and back, in order to get it paid ; as if the use of 
the post-office were not known, or as if the parties advancing 
this clumsy objection to notes payable in London were 
ignorant that it was as applicable to bills of exchange payable 
in London as to cash notes. But this suggestion for the 
management of our English currency comes with a singularly 
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bad grace from the Reviewer, who, we have seen, thinks it 
wrong, for even the wishes of the Scotch people, in matters 
relative to their currency, to be interfered with by parlia* 
ment. We object not to our Scotch neighbours having their 
own wishes gratified with respect to their own local 
notes. We are aware that in Scotland, to obtain cash notes 
payable in London, subjects the party who wants them 
to a charge of twenty-one days' interest for the accommoda- 
tion ; and if they delight in having it so, we are willing : bat 
let them not impose such benefits on us, by attempting to find 
out a similarity betwixt their suppressed currency, of notes 
payable six months after demand, and our English cash notes, 
payable in London on demand. Some country banks issue 5/. 
notes payable in London, some make them payable at the place 
where they are drawn, and some payable in both places. In 
their arrangements in this respect, bankers do that which best 
suits their own trade ; and they who take their notes, take 
them not out of any accommodation to the bank, but to suit 
their own convenience in return. It would be unreasonable to 
make it obligatory on all bankers to make their notes payable 
both in town and country, (although some of them do it 
voluntarily) because it supposes them to make a provision in 
both places for their payment; and if they are only made ab- 
solutely demandable in one place, every person in the local 
districts of England knows that it is more for the conveniency 
of the pubUc that that place should be London, than any other. 
We cannot, therefore, but think that our Scotch neighbours 
are a little tainted with self-conceit, when they manifest a 
zeal to make us conform to thar plan in this matter: at least, 
it indicates bad taste in a Scotch writer to offer an interference 
with the local currency of England, when in a few pages 
afterwards he protests against any interference even with the 
wishes of his own countrymen on the sal]ject. 

But thequestion which vitally concerns usnow,is not whether 
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U. notes shall be made pi^yeUe in jLondon or the country^ nor 
merely whether the 1/. and 2/, local notes shall be done away 
with ; but whether we shall continue our money system on the 
terms prescribed by the bill of 1819, and thereby perpetuate a 
low rate of wages, and a low rate of comfort to the people of 
Great Britain, until her shores shall be deserted by all her 
able-<bodied and industrious people, and until her cities and 
fruitful fields shall become a scene of confusion and decay^ 
and an habitation for the cormorant and the bittam; or 
whether we shall endeaTOur to reUeye our money ^stem frcnn 
the evils which are inseparable from the bill of 1819, and by 
an easy and almost imperceptible alteration in that bill^ pn>- 
vide a safety-rvalyeto our credit system, and .thereby give to 
the people of England a higher rat^ of wages, and a higher 
rate of comfort, without its being necessarily followed by the 
destruction of our national credit There can hardly be a 
doubt to which, of these alternatives any rational man will give 
the preference. Let then that preference be generally ex- 
pressed* Let us avail ourselves of the advantages which our 
national credit is capable of affording to us, — advantages which 
are as great to our commercial transactions as our coal mines 
and rivers are to our mechanical operations, and which ad- 
vantages, it may be, have resulted in great part from a long 
series of national troubles. Let us avail ourselves of the uses 
to which the credit of our great national bank, and the credit 
of our local banks, may be made subservi^it ; and let not any 
envious or narrow policy prevent us, arising from a fear, that 
whilst the banks of the. kingdom are made beneficial to the 
community, the proprietors of those establishments may, in 
return, derive some benefit from the community. Neither let 
any petty jealousy exi^t betwixt the local bankers and the 
bank of England. In one word, let the shackles which the bill 
of 1819 has imposed upon the productive powers of our 
country be only removed, cash payments being estabhshed 
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upon the market price system instead of an unvarying price^ 
and we shall soon behold the gamers of England full and 
plenteous with all manner of stores, her pastures well stocked 
with flocks and herds, her sOns grow up healthy and vigorous, 
and the Toiceof complaint no more heard in her streets. 

By the m<niey system herein advocated, it is certain that 
our circulating medium would be chiefly supplied by credit, 
but it would be credit possessing all the power of gold, with 
greater activity and more uniform principles of application* 
By this system all the equity of barter is combmed with all the 
conveniency of money ; and though our currency under this 
system be mainly supplied by national credit and mutual con* 
fidence,let it not therefore be despised. A man is not insensible 
to the use of his coat, because he may happen to know that 
the power by which it was spun and woven was generated by 
the mere vapour of a steam-engine judiciously directed : 
wherefore then should we think lightly of our circulating 
medium, on account of its being chiefly supplied by credit, 
seeing that credit in England has performed, and under 
judicious regulations is still capable of performing, the same 
operations which gold and silver perform for our neigh- 
bours. 

Even Mr. Cobbett, who declares himself to be the great 
enemy of the credit system^ admits that it may be thus pro- 
fitable to us : '' Pitt (says he, in the Register of 23d of 
June, 1827,) instituted a system of giving credit. He built 
immense warehouses;, into which merchants might put their 
cargoes, which remained thus locked up by the goverment 
till the merchants were able and willing to pay the duties 
upon the cargoes; so that the importer having first, per- 
haps, given bills, as they are called, that is to say^ gone on 
tick for the cargo, next put the cargo in pawn for the duty ; 
then, when he found a customer, or could get his price, 
went on tick again to raise money to pay the duties; 
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then took the cargo out of pawn ; then sold the cargo, and^ 
perhaps, got something by it, after paying the bills that he 
had drawn for the purchase of the cargo, and after paying the 
duties ; and thuSy had a Gain upon the whole, tmthout ever having 
possessed, of his own, orte farthing of money from the beginning/* 
Shall we throw away these advantages for the sake of re- 
storing to gold and silver an absolute value, and so again 
make of them a monster capable of devouring the best inte- 
rests of the people? 

But the author of these observations is nevertheless aware 
that there are oftentimes many difficulties in the way of ac- 
complishing that which is right, even after the right has 
been pointed out. He is aware that many will say, we have 
some glimpses of the promised land, and should be very glad 
to enter into the possession of it ; but alas, the ministers of 
the crown are pledged to the present system, and like the 
children of Aij^k they are great and powerful, and likely 
enough to value what the world calls their own credit even 
more than the prosperity of their country. Let it be granted 
that this is the case. Let it be admitted, that they are as 
much pledged to the bill of 1819, as Queen Elizabeth was 
pledged to fulfil the motto upon her coin, " semper eadem.'' 
Yet, even then, there is no reason to fear that the right shall 
not ultimately prevail. Queen Elizabeth persevered in her 
money object ostensibly after she had departed from it secretly: 
so have our ministers — to wit, the small note bill of 1822. 
She then made a small alteration in her system, asserting that 
it was only for a little time that the alteration would continue. 
So have our ministers — to wit, the present toleration of the 
small notes. She then obstinately persevered in the fulfil- 
ment of her motto, until the Lord Treasurer was compelled to 
acknowledge that the nation was losing 600,000/. annually ; 
and then, notwithstanding all her pledges to the contrary, she 
was obliged to abandon her motto, and her determination of 
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causing the pound sterling to be represented always by a fixed 
and unvarying quantity of metal. And however his majesty's 
ministers may resolve, we may feel well assured that their de- 
terminations must ultimately yield to that monster which the 
bill of 1819 has again revivified, and which even Queen Eli- 
zabeth could not conquer. They may manifest more ob- 
stinacy than even Queen Elizabeth manifested. They may 
cause the people to suffer more than she could bear to inflict : 
but they cannot accomplish impossibilities ; and the longer 
they persevere in the attempt, the greater must be their pre- 
sent uneasiness and their future mortification. 

Judging from our custom-house returns, there is too much 
reason to fear that England is at present losing in her ex- 
change with other paits of the world in a ten or twenty-fold 
degree more than was experienced in Elizabeth's time. It ap- 
pears, by the report for the last year, that for exports valued 
at about sixty millions sterling, and which it is probable con- 
tain capital, skill, or labour, to make them equitably worth 
that sum, we are receiving in return imports valued only at 
about forty millions sterling. Even supposing we get a few 
millions in specie, in addition to these imports, there is still 
ample scope left for a large national loss. 

If we were exporting only our superfluous produce and su- 
perfluous goods, it would be a matter of comparatively little 
consequence ; but when, to meet our home demands for money, 
our workpeople are deprived of shirts to their backs, and blan- 
kets to their beds, and when our manufacturers and our farmers 
are parting with their capital as well as their produce, in order 
to force a scanty supply of bullion from abroad, and when the 
receivers of British annuities and British rents, resident 
abroad, are drawing that specie again from England which 
it costs us such sacrifices to obtain, it must be obvious to 
every one that the evil is of a character which, in the nature of 
things, cannot possibly be of long duration. 

Whilst the currency plan herein advocated differs essentially 
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from all others before the public, it will be seen that the sdrga^ 
ments from which it derives support are strengthened by the 
opinions of diiSerent parties ; and that their views, which other- 
wise clash with each other, also admit of being reconciled by 
the present plan. 

Thus, when Mr. Ricardo maintains that the proprietors and 
farmers of lands in England may be ruined by a succession of 
abundant crops, we admit that, under the existing cash laws, 
it may be so ; but we do not agree with Mr. Ricardo, that, to re- 
medy this, and to support that money law which his opinions 
greatly contributed to establish, we ought to suffer the inferior 
soils of the country to go out of cultivation ; because we agree 
with Dr. Adam Smith, who, on the other hand, maintains that 
the extension of the productive powers of a nation constitutes 
its strength, and because we think that Mr.Ricardo's object 
of saving the agriculturalist from ruin is achievable more 
effectually by a correction of the laws which govern the mo- 
ney value of produce, than by the annihilati(m of the produce^ 
or of the means of production. The way of effecting this, our 
plan provides ; for, by it, the means of discharging money ob- 
ligations would be derived from all property in common^ not 
from gold and silver exclusively, and therefore the more pro- 
perty the nation possessed, the greater would be the aggregate 
money value of that property. 

Again, it is the basis of our plan, that English credit cur- 
rency shall always be redeemable in gold or silver on demand^ 
In strenuously maintaining this point, we yield not to the 
bullion committee of 1810, or to the advocates of cash payr 
ments in 1819. We, therefore, are entitled to the support of 
every argument which goes to establish the necessity of cash- 
payments. But we are at variance with the mode in which 
the bill of 1 819 attempts to attain its object; because the his- 
tiMy of our forefathers testifies, and our own experience corro- 
borates the fact, that the plan by which the bill of 1819 seeks 
to attach a fixed and uniform value to our JSnglish currency. 
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musty under the influence of private interests (the constant 
operation of which ought always to be taken into> the account) 
actually subject die value of our currency to enormous varia* 
tions. By the plan now brought forward^ we provide for the 
possibility of a variation in the specific quantity of metal by 
which the pound sterling shall be represented, and yet we 
have shewn that it only requires the bank directors and theip 
C(»npetitors each .to pursue their obvious interests, to make the 
Talue of money fixed and invariable under it. 

We can also agree with the warmest advocates of a credit sys~ 
tem. We can conceive it to be, as Sir John Sinclair would 
say, ** the mine of national prosperity ;" but if it be not accom- 
panied with cash payments at all, or if it be accompanied with 
them on the present terms of an invariable amount, however 
rich in metal this mine may appear to be, we are compelled to 
admit that we had better relinquish the advantages than ven< 
ture to pursue the system, as the vein may be lost to us at any 
time, leaving us in greater poverty than if we had never known 
its riches. 

The opinions of Sir W. Petty upon Absenteeism, which 
have been recently revived in the Edinburgh Review, and the 
arguments of Mr.Huskisson on Free Trade, would be true both 
in theory and practice, if the currency of our country wei-e 
placed upon the footing here advocated : we could therefore 
agree with both; but under our existing money law, experi- 
ence tells us, that by the freedom with which we can export 
money and goods, and the difficulty we have of getting an 
adequate return, we are fast approaching the condition which 
Ireland was in, when, from the scarcity of money there, in 
proportion to their obligations, it was easier for the lower 
classes of society to give forty-nine days' labour for the use of 
the state in the course of the year, than two shiUings in 
money. 

Mr. Cobbett insists that there is no salvation for the coun- 
try, but by his plan of equitable adjustment, by which crown 
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famdsy church lands, and the like, should be extensively ap- 
propiated to the dischaige of the public engagements, and 
by which the fundholder, and every other holder, should be 
cut down to a much lower scale of income; in order, we sup- 
pose, that John Bull should be sweated down, so as to bring 
his person and his property within the limits of a metallic 
currency. Mr. Cobbett's plan, however, savours too much erf 
that which was adopted by Buonaparte, by Cromwell, by 
Edward the First, and by all the lovers of arbitrary power, to 
admit of its being palatable either to the man of wealth, or to 
the man of reflection. If military power were to prevail, it 
might be acted upon; but whilst the.civil power has any sway, 
we trust, for the sake of all classes, poor as well as rich, that we 
shall be preserved from the calamities which must attend equit- 
able adjustment on Mr.Cobbett's plan. But, decidedly op- 
posed as we are to his views, we must nevertheless admit that 
he is correct in his argument, when he contends that under 
a metallic system of currency, or under the system as it now 
exists, the money price of agricultural produce must become 
so reduced, that the &rmer will be unable to pay his rent, 
the landlord his taxes, and the government its annuities. We 
would even go further than Mr. Cobbett, and assert, that 
when the farmer shall be unable to pay his rent, he will also 
be unable to employ his labourers, or at least to pay them ; and 
that the labourers* condition will be the most wretched of all. 
We also agree with Mr. Cobbett, that in equity, the labourer 
is the last man in the kingdom who ought togp unfed 
or unclad — like the ox which treads out the com, he is 
entitled by the laws of equity to taste the first fruits of the 
produce ; and if it were an established fact, that the nation 
could not produce food and clothing for the whole population, 
then we admit that the landlord ought to relinquish his rents, 
the fundholder his annuity, the clergyman his tythes, and 
that the whole of the unproductive part of the community 
should go unfed and unclothed — yea, that statesmen and 
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periodical writers, who work with their heads and their pens, 
rather than with hands and spades^ should give up their bread 
and cheese^ and that the emigration committee should itself 
be exported — before able-bodied and industrious labourers 
should be forced from their country to seek the supply of 
their moderate wants in a foreign land. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it cannot be established as a truth, that the nation does 
not produce food and clothing adequate to .the supply of 
the whole of its people ; for three times since the peace, ex- 
perience has given its testimony to the fact, that when the 
circulating medium has been allowed to expand in a degree 
equal to the payment of adequate wages to the people, each 
time the quantity of food and clothing has been found quite 
equal to the supply of all classes. Whilst, therefore, Mr. 
Cobbett contends for a metallic currency, for perseverance in 
Mr. Peel's Bill, and for the contraction of the money value 
of every thing to a metallic scale — we contend for the estab- 
lishment of an equitable credit currency, a currency which 
shall stand in an equal relation to every kind of property, not 
merely to gold and silver ; knd of which every man who has 
labour to bring to market may be secure of a portion suffi- 
cient to supply his wants, and to give him his just share of 
that national wealth which his labour contributes to produce. 

It is difficult to anticipate every possible objection that 
may be made to the plan, which it is the object of these re- 
marks to bring before the public. Those, which appeared to 
the writer most obvious, he has noticed; and he can add, that 
in all the discussions he has heard, and all the writings he 
has read upon the subject, he has never met with an objec- 
tion which did not admit of a satisfactory answer. 

Amongst those who have favoured the author of this work 
with their sentiments upon the plan, as brought forward in 
his pamphlet publislied two years ago, one gentleman ex- 
pressed an apprehension lest it should open a door to gam- 
bling in the currency, in like manner as in the funds. As the 
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same apprehension may secretly exist in the minds of others, 
the author deems it right to state his reply. 

It is agreed, that the market price of the precious metals 
is to be determined by the bank of England making a give 
and take offer, in like manner as the market price of any other 
commodity (the quality of which admits of being equally 
clearly a8certai]}ed)is determined when a merchant, of acknow- 
ledged ability, oifers to give or receive from time to time a 
certain price for any quantity of it. This very circumstance 
then is destructive of the spirit of gambling, for that is fostered 
by the chance of buying at one price and selling at another, 
which chance is altogether frustrated by a give or take offer. If 
the bank could do the same with three per cent, consols, stocks 
jobbing itself would cease, although stock-dealing might con- 
tinue ; and perhaps there is no reason why the bank should not 
do this, when the foreign and home value of English money 
shall become adjusted by one and the same principle ; and 
when that currency in which the interest of the debt is paid, 
shall possess precisely the same character as that in which 
the debt itself is vendible. Uncertainty is the field in which 
gamblmg sports, especially if the principle that determines 
the game be only known to the few : such a field the money 
system of England at present offers. The bank of England 
governs the issue of money — the foreign exchanges govern 
the bank — the course of those exchanges is goremed by a 
few monied individuals — those individuals are governed by 
self-interest, and that man is the deepest stock-jobber, who 
can best guess at the turn which it is the interest of those 
individuals to give to the stock market. So long, therefore, 
as the present money system continues, the pecuniary diffi- 
culties of the nation must continue ; the public being sub- 
jected either to continued poverty, or relieved only by tem- 
porary gleams of wealth, terminating in a season of accu- 
mulated distress. While this continues, the spirit of gamb- 
ling will be in active operation : stop it, and gambling ceases. 
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It is the object of the proposed plan, to take this absolute 
power out of the hands of those few individuals who govern 
the course of exchange^ who can act or remain dormant at 
their pleasure, who are pledged to nothing but their pri- 
vate interest; and to vest a conditional power in the directors 
of the bank of England, the conditions of which are such, 
that they could not use their power for the benefit of the bank 
without promoting that of the public, neither could, they 
abuse their power to the injury of the community, without 
inflicting greater injury on the bank. 

When the time shall come for this improved money system 
to be adopted, which, for the sake of the welfai:e of England, 
we hope is not far distant, we may be prepared to offer a few 
hints which may further tend to the improvement of our ere- 
dit.currency. At present we conclude by repeating the heads, 
of that plan which has been suggested. 

1st, That bank of England notes be made a legal tender for 
all payments of the value of one pQund and upwards. 

2dly, That the bank directors be required to pay their notes 
on demand in gold at the market price, and to receive gold on 
account, or in exchange for notes, at the same price. 

3dly, That in order to ascertain or fix the market price, 
the bank directors be required to give periodical notice of the 
price at which they will give notes for gold, or gold for notes, 
or receive gold on account. Such notice to continue in force 
till the stated period for its renewal. 

4thly, That as it might be for the temporary interest of the 
bank directors, to enhance the value of their notes and of 
the securities lying in their hands, by depressing the value of 
gold, it be determined that the present mint price shall 
be the minimum to which the market price shall descend : 
which is to say, that the English mint shall always be open 
for the free coinage of gold, and that 5 dwts. 3 grs. of stan- 
dard gold, coined into a sovereign, shall never be of kss value 

N 
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than a pound sterling, although by possibility it may be of 
somewhat more value* 

Taking the above suggestions as the ground-work of 
our plan, we now propose that, to save a needless expence 
in coinage, bars of gold duly assayed and stamped at the 
mint, shall be allowed to constitute the medium of cash 
payments for all sums above one, two, or three hundred 
pounds, as may be agreed upon ; and that such bar gold 
shall always be estimated at such a given rate per ounce less 
than coined gold, as may be equivalent to the cost of coinage. 
For example, if coined gold were 3/. 17;. lOjd. per oz., let 
bar gold be 3/. lis* 6d, per oz. 

The same regulation to be applied to large payments of 
silver, supposing government should deem it expedient to 
adopt the use of silver as well as of gold in large payments. 

The regulation proposed for the government of the local 
currency is, that country bankers be required always to meet 
their issues either in coined money, or bank of England notes. 



THE END. 
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COMPANIONS 

TO THB 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 

XV WHICff 

THE ELEMENTS OF ABSTRACT SCIENCE 

Are Familiarized, Illustrated, and rendered Practically Usefid 

to the various Purposes of Life. 



I^CH Volume of the Scientific Library proposes to devolope the 
Elements of a Science, or Sciences, in a brief, systematic demonstra- 
tive form, so that the entire Series may supply a body of Mathematical 
and Physical knowledge complete, but in nothing superfluous. This 
Series will exhibit the abstract beauty and utility of Science, which it 
would not be judicious to impair by irreleyant matters. But there is 
likewise a practical beauty, and utility in Science, which should be 
brought home to men's business and bosoms. To accomplish this we 
design publishing a Set of Companions to the ' Sciences, in which the 
abstract principles already developed in our first Series will be applied 
to practice, exemplifying their value in improving the worldly condi- 
tion of man, as well as his intellectual. By means of this Companion 
Library we shall be enabled at once to confirm its readers in the Ele- 
ments of our first Series, to instruct them in the method of drawing 
practical benefit from their acquired knowledge, and to furnish a ready 
answer to the often-repeated inquiry — What is the use of abstract 
Science ? 

Of the first Series we have brought out three Volumes, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and Algebra ; and corresponding to which we shall 
now prepare two Volumes of the parallel Series. The Geometrical 
Companion will consist of three separate Parts, illustrative of the 
three Parts into which our Geometry is divided ; and of these three 
Parts the first will forthwith appear — the others in rapid succession. 
These will be followed by an Algebraic Companion; and in this 
manner each Volume of the second Series will form a Practical Com- 
mentary on the subject developed scientifically in the first. 
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BARLEY'S SCIENTIFIC UBRARY, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, AND 

MECHANICS. 
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I. 

A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY, 

CONTAINWO IN A FXW LB880N8 

SO MUCH OF THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, 

A8 18 VECESSABT AND SUFFICIENT FOR 

A RIGHT UNDERSTANDING OF EVERY ART AND SCIENCE 

IN ITS LKADINO TRUTHS AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 



BT GEORGE DARLEY, A. B. 

This brief System of Geometry contains all the Science which is 
necessary for the general reader, and nothing more. With the assist- 
ance of it alone he may attain to a clear and competent knowledge of 
all the mathematical and physical branches of learning, in their elemen- 
tary principles, their most useful truths, and most interesting resnlts. 
For the want of such a little work as this, the unscholastic reader is 
completely shut out from a knowledge of those sublime and beautiful 
truths scattered over the sciences, from the magnificent wonders of 
Astronomy, the elegant details of Optics, and the ingenious discoveries 
of Mechanical philosophy. These and other studies, far more enter- 
taining, not to speak of their instructiveness, than the most £uiciful 
poem or romance, are now open to him who is willing to cultivate his 
reason at the same time that he gratifies his curiosity. 

The whole is divided into Lessons, each of which may be mastered 
in a few hours, and all in a few weeks, by a diligent exertion of mode- 
rate abilities. 



II. 
A SYSTEM OF POPULAR ALGEBRA, 

ON A SIMILAR PLAN. 



m. 

A SYSTEM OF POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY. 

WITH 

LOGARITHMS AND THE APPLICATION OF 
ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY. 



